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Day preſſes on the heels of 
And moons increaſe to their decay , 
t you, with thoughtleſs 
r 2 
Command nn 


When lo! thy tomb forgotten lies, FRANCIS. 
To the RAMBLER. 


Hon. 


SIR, 


HAVE lately been called, G ale 
life of dufinels and amuſement, to attend the 
laſt hours of an old friend ; an office which 
has filled me, if not with melancholy, at leaſt 
with ſerious reflections, and turned my thoughts 
towards the, contemplation of thoſe ſubjeQs, 
which, though of the utmoſt im „ and of 
indubitable certainty; are ly ſecluded from 
our regard, by the my. health, the hurry of 
em Fal. Ul. and even 8 calmer diver ſions of 
OL. ſtudy 
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| ſtudy and ſpeculation; or if they become acci- 
| dental topicks of converſation and argument, yet 
rarely fink deep into the heart, but give occaſion 
only to ſome ſubtilties of reaſoning, or elegancies 
of declamation, which are heard, applauded, and 

forgotten. | 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man 
accuſtomed to extend his views through a long 
concatenation of cauſes and effects, to trace things 
from their origin to their period, and compare means 
with. ends, ger: the avonkacls oh human 
ſchemes; detect the fallacies by which mortals are 
deluded; ſhew the inſufficiency of wealth, honours, 
and power, to real happineſs ; and pleaſe himſelf, 
and his auditors, with learned lectures on the va- 
nity of life. .. let Re 

But though the ſpeculatiſt may ſee and ſhew the 
folly of terreſtrial hopes, fears and deſires, every 
hour will give, proofs he never felt it. Trace 
him through the day or year, and you will find 
him acting upon principles which he has in com- 
mon with the illiterate and unenlightened, angry 
and pleaſed like the loweſt of the — purſuing, 
with the ſame rdour, the Tame deſigns, graſping, 
with all the eagerneſs of tranſport, thoſe riches 
vhieꝶ he knows he cannot keep, and ſwelſing wit 
the 'applauſerwhich he has gained by proving that 
applauſe is of no value. | = TY 
The only conviction that ruſhes upon the ſoul, 
and takes away from onr appetites and paſſions the 
power of: refiftance; is to be found, where I have 
reecrved it; at the bedof a dying friend. To enter 
this ſchool of wiſdom is not the peculiar privilege 
of geomietricians z the moſt ſublime and important 
precepts require ne uncommon opportunities, nor 

"741 5 laborious 
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laborious preparations, they are enforced without 
the aid of eloquence, and underſtood without (kill 
in analytick ſcience. Every tongue can utter them, 
and every underftanding can conceive them. He 
that wiſhes in carneſt to obtain juſt ſentiments con- 
cerning his condition, and would be intimately ac- 
quainted with the world, may find inſtructions on 
every fide. | He that deſires to enter behind the 
ſcene, which every art has been employed to deco- 
rate, and every paſſion labours to illuminate, and 
wiſhes to ſee life tripped of thoſe ornaments which 
make it glitter on the ſtage, and expoſed in its na- 
tural meannefs, impotence, and nakedneſs, may 
find all the deluſion laid open in the chamber of 
diſcaſe : he will there find vanity diveſted of her 
robes, power deprived of her ſceptre, and hypocriſy 

without her maſk. | 
The friend whom I have loſt was a man eminent 
for genius, and, like others of the ſame claſs, fuf- 
ficiently pleaſed with acceptance and applauſe. 
Being careſſed by thoſe who have preferments 
and riches in their diſpoſal, he conſidered himſelf 
as in the dire& road of advancement, and had 
caught the flame of ambition by approaches to its 
object. But in the midft of his hopes, his pro- 
jects, and his gaictics, he was ſeized by a lingering 
diſeaſe, which, from its firſt ſtave, he knew to be 
incurable. Here was an end of all his vifions of 
greatneſs and happineſs 3 from the firſt hour that 
his health declined, all his former pleaſures grew 
taſteleſs. His friends expected to pleaſe him by 
thoſe accounts of the growth of his reputation, 
which were formerly certain of being well received; 
but they foon found how little he was now affected 
by compliments, and how vainly they 9 
B 2 7 
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by flattery, to exhilarate the languor of weakneſs, 
and relieve the ſolicitude of approaching death. 
W hoever would know how much piety and virtue 
ſurpaſs all external goods, might here have ſeen 
them weighed againſt each other, where all that 
gives motion to the active, and elevation to the 
eminent, all that ſparkles in the eye of hope, and 
pants in the boſom of ſuſpicion, at once became 
duſt in the balance, without weight and without 
regard. Riches, authority, and praiſe, loſe all 
their influence when they are confidered as riches 
which to-morrow ſhall be beſtowed upon another, 
authority which ſhall this night expire for ever, 
and praiſe which, Lovever merited, or however 
ſincere, ſhall, after a few moments, be heard no 
More. 

In thoſe hours of ſeriouſneſs and wiſdom, no- 
thing appeared to raiſe his ſpirits, or gladden his 
heart, but the recollection of acts of goodneſs, nor 
to excite his attention but ſome op ity for the 
exerciſe of the duties of religion. Every thing that 
terminated on this fide of the grave was received 
with coldneſs and indifference, and r rather 
in conſequence of the habit of valuing it, than 
from any opinion that it deſerved value; it had 
little more prevalence over his mind than a bubble 
that was now broken, a dream from which he was 
awake. His whole powers were engroſſed by the 
conſideration of another ſtate, and all converſation 
was tedious, that had not ſome tendency to diſen- 
gage him from human affairs, and open his proſ- 
pets into futurity. 

It is now paſt, we have cloſed his eyes, and 


heard him breathe the groan of expiration. At the 


ſight of this laſt conflict, I felt a ſenſation never 
| known 
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known to me before; a confuſion of paſſions, an 
awful ſtilneſs of ſorrow, a gloomy terrour without 
a name. The thoughts that entered my foul were 
too ſtrong to be diverted, and too piercing to be 
endured; but ſuch violence cannot be laſting, the 
ſtorm ſubſided in a ſhort time, I wept, retired, and 
grew calm. 
I have from that time frequently revolved in my 
mind, the effects which the obſervation of death 
„ in thoſe who are not wholly without the; 
power and. uſe of reflection; for 1 r the greater 
part it is wholly unregarded, their friends and their 
enemies fink into the grave without raiſing any 
uncommon emotion, or reminding them that they 
are themſelves on the edge of the precipice, and 
that they muſt ſoon plunge into the gulph of 
eternity. 5 25 
It ſeems to me remarkable that death increaſes 
our veneration for the good, and extenuates our 
hatred of the bad. Thoſe virtues which once we 
envied, as Horace obſerves, becauſe they eclipſed 
our own, can now no longer obſtru& our reputa- 
tion, and we have therefore no intereſt to ſuppreſs 
their praiſe. Fhat wickedneſs, which we te 
for its malignity, is now become impotent, and 
the man whoſe name filled us with alarm, and 
rage, and indignation, can at laſt be conſidered 
on TI pity, or contempt. 
hen a friend is carried to his grave, we at 
once find excuſes for every weakneſs, and pallia- 
tions of every fault; we recolle& a thouſand en- 
dearments, which before glided off out minds 
without impreſſion, a thouſand favours unrepaid, 
a thouſand duties unperformed, and wiſh, vainly 
wiſh for his return, not ſo much that we may 
WY receive, 
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receive, as that we may beſtow happineſs, and 
e that kindaet, which before we never 
un F 


There is not, perhaps, to a mind well inſtructed, 
a more painful occurrence, than the death of one 
whom we have injured without reparation. Our 
erime ſeems now irretrievable, it is indelibly 
recorded, and the ſtamp of fate is fixed upon it. 
We conſider, with the moſt afflictive iſh, the 
pain which we have given, and now cannot allevi- 
ate, and the loſſes which we have cauſed, and now 
cannot repair. b 

Of the ſame kind are the emotions which the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. 
Whoever had qualities to alarm our jealouſy, had 
excellence to deſerve our fondneſs, and to what- 
ever ardour of oppoſition intereſt may inflame us, 
no man ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not 
then wiſh to have made n friend. Thoſe who are 
verſed in literary hiſtory know that the elder Sca- 
liger was the redoubted antagoniſt of Cardan and 
Eraſmus; yet at the death of each of his great 
rivals he relented, and complained that they were 
ſnatched away from him before their reconciliation 
was completed. 


Tu- nc etiam moreris? Ab! qui 2 Er 
Ante meus quam ſit aol — amer ? m_ 


Art thou too fall'n ? ere anger could ſubſide 
And love return, has great Eraſmus died? 


Such are the ſentiments with which we finally 
review the effects of paſſion, but which we ſome- 
times delay till we can no longer rectify our errors. 


Let us therefore make haſte to do what we ſhall 
certainly 
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certainly at laſt wiſh to have done; let us return the 
careſſes of our friends, and endeavour by mutual 
endearments to heighten that tenderneſs which is 
the balm of life. Let us be quick to repent of in- 
juries while repentance may not be a barren anguiſh, 
and let us open our eyes to every rival excellence, 
and pay early and willingly thoſe honours which 
juſtice will compel us to pay at laſt. | 

| ATHANATUS- 


Nums. 55. Tuns Ax, Sept. 25, 1750- 


| 75 
E flellis maculam f candidis x 


on fiquid P ſatis 
Et te, Chiori, decet. Hou. 
Now near to death that comes but flow, 
Now thou art ſtepping down below; 
Sport not amongſt the maids, | 
But think on ghoſts and empty ; 4 


What ſuits with Phalce in her bloom, 
Gray Chloris will not thee become ; 
A bed is different from a tomb, CnxgcH. 


| To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 3 

HAVE been but a little time converſant in 

the world, yet I have already hadfrequent op- 
portunities of obſerving the little efficacy of re- 
monſtrance and complaint, which, however ex- 
torted by oppreſſion, or ſupported by reaſon, are 
deteſted by one part af the world as rebellion, cen- 
ſured by another as 3 by ſome 3 

4 wit 
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with an appearance of compaſſion, only to betray 
any of thoſe ſallies of vehemence and reſentment, 
which are apt to break out upon encouragement, 
and by others paſſed over with indifference and 
negle&, as matters in which they have no concern, 
— which, if they ſhould endeavour to examine 
* regulate, they might draw miſchief upon them- 
ſelves. 

Yet ſince it is no leſs natural for thoſe who think 
themſelves injured to complain, than for others to 
negle& their complaints, I ſhall venture to lay my 
caſe before you in hopes that ou will enforce my 
opinion, if you think it juſt, or endeavour to 
rectify my ſentiments, if I am miſtaken. I expe& 
at leaſt, that you will diveſt yourſelf of partiality, 
and that whatever your age or ſolemnity may be, 
you will not, with the dotard's inſolence, pro- 
nounce me ignorant and fooliſh, perverſe and re- 
fractory, only becauſe you perceive that I am 
young. 

My father dying when I was but ten years old, 
left me, and a brother two years younger than 
myſelf, to the care of my mother, a woman of 
hirth and education, , whoſe, prudence or virtue he 
had no reaſonto diſtruſt. She felt, for ſome time, 
all the ſorrow which nature; calls forth, upon the 
final ſeparation of perſons dear to one another ; 
and as her grief was exhauſted by its own vio- 
ſence, it ſubſided into tenderneſs for me and my 
brother, and the year of mourning was ſpent in 
careſſes, conſolations, and inſtruction, in celebra- 
tion of my father's virtues, in profeſſions of per- 

ual r to his memory, and hourly inſtances 


of ſuch fondneſs as gratitude will not cafily ſuffer 
me to forget. N 


But 
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But when the term of this mournful felicity was 
expired, and my mother appeared again without 
the enſigns of ſorrow, the ladies of her acquaintance 
began to tell her, upon whatever motives, that it 
was time to live like the reſt of the world; a power- 
ful argument, which is ſeldom uſed to a woman 
without effect. Lady Giddy was inceſſantly relat- 
ing the occurrence: of the town, and Mrs. Gravel y 
'told her 8 with great tenderneſs, that it 
began to be publickly obſerved how much ſhe over- 
acted her part, and that moſt of her acquaintance 
- ſuſpe ed her hope of procuring another huſband to 
be the true ground of all that appearance of tender- 
neſs and piety. | [20 9 
All the officiouſneſs of kindneſs and folly was 
buſted to change her conduct. She was at one time 
alarmed with cenfure, and at another fired with 
praiſe. She was told of balls, where others ſhone 
only becauſe ſhe was abſent; of new comedies to 
which all the town was crouding ; and of many in- 
genious ironies, by which domeſtick d.ligence was 
made contemptible. , SOT: LEM Bs 
It is difficult for virtue to ſtand alone againſt fear 
on one fide, and pleaſure on the other; eſpecially 
when no aQual crime is propoſed, and prudence 
itſelf can ſuggeſt many reaſons for relaxation and 
indulgence. K 2 was at laſt d to 
accompany Miſs Giddy to a play. She was le- 
ceived with a — 2 of compliments, 
and attended home by a fine gentleman. 
Next day ſhe was with leſs difficulty prevailed on 
to play at Mrs. Gravely's, and = gay and 
lively; for the diſtinctions that had been paid hee 
awakened her vanity, and gocd luck had kept het 
principles of frugality from gi: ing he: diſturbance. 
B 5 1 
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She now made her ſecond entrance into the world, 
and her friends were ſufficiently induſtrious to pre- 
vent any return to her former life z every morning 
brought meſſages of invitation, and every evening 
was paſſed in places of diverfion, from which ſhe 
for ſome time complained that ſhe had rather be 
abſent. In a ſhort time ſhe began to feel the happi- 
neſs of acting without controul, of being unaccount- 
able for her hours, her expences, and her company; 
and learned, by degrees, to drop an expreſſion of 
contempt, or pity, at the mention of ladies whoſe 
huſbands were ſuſpected of reſtraining their plea- 
ſures, or their play, and confeſſed that ſhe loved 
to go and come as ſhe pleaſed. 
was ſtill favoured with ſome incidental pre- 
cepts and tranfient endearments, and was now and 
then fondly kiſſed for ſmiling like my papa: but 
moſt part of her morning was ſpent in comparing 
the opinion of her maid and milliner, contriv- 
ing ſome variation in her dreſs, viſiting ſhops, 
and ſending 'compliments ; and the reſt of the 
day was too ſhort for viſits, cards, plays, and 
She now: began to diſcover that it was i ble 
to educate children properly at home. Parents 
could not have them always in their fight ; the 
ſociety of ſervants was contagious; company pro- 
duced boldneſs and ſpirit ; emulation excited in- 
duſtry; and a large ſchool was naturally the firſt 
. Rep into the open world. A thouſand other reaſons 
the ſome of little force in themſelves, but 
ſo well by pleaſure, vanity, and idleneſs, 
that they ſoon overcame. all the remaining princi- 
ples of kindneſs and picty, and both I and my bre- 
ther were diſpatched to boarding ſchools. 35 
| ow 


1 
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How my mamma ſpent her time when ſhe was 
thus diſburthened I am not able to inform you, but 
I have reaſon to believe that trifles and amuſements 
took (till faſter hold of her heart. At firſt, ſhe vi- 
fited me at ſchool, and afterwards wrote to me ; 
but in a ſhort time, both her viſits and her letters 
were at an end, and no other notice was taken of 
me than to remit money for my ſupport. 

When I came home, at the vacation, I found 
myſelf coldly received, with an obſervation, ** that f 
this girl will preſently be a woman.” I was, after 
the uſual ſtay, ſent to ſchool again, and overheard 
my mother ſay, as I was a going, Well, now I 
ſhall recover.” | 

In fix months more I came again, and with the 
uſual childiſh alacrity, was running to my mother's 
embrace, when ſhe ſtopt me with exclamations at 
the ſuddenneſs and enormity of my growth, having, 
ſhe ſaid, never ſeen any body ſhoot up ſo much at 
my age. She was ſure no other girls ſpread at that 
rate, and ſhe hated to have children look ſike wo- 
men before their time I was diſconcerted, and 
retired without hearing any thing more than, 
* Nay, if you are angry, madam Steeple, you 
% may walk off.” | 

When once the forms of civility are violated, 
there remains little hope of return to kindneſs or 
decency. My mamma made this appearance of 
reſentment a reaſon for continuing her malignity, 
and poor Miſs Maypole, for that was my appella- 
tion, was never mentioned or ſpoken to but with 
ſome expreſſion of anger or diſlike. 

She had yet the pleaſure of dreſſing me like a 
child, and I know not when I ſhould have been 


thought fit to change my habit, had I not been 2 
ſe 
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ſcued by a maiden ſiſter of my father, who could 
not bear to ſee women in hanging-ſleeves, and 
therefore preſented me with brocade for a gown, 
for which I ſhould have thought myſelf under great 
obligations had ſhe not accompanied her favour 
with ſome hints that my mamma might now con- 
ſider her age, and give me her ear- rings, which ſhe 
had ſhewn long enough in public places. 

I now left the ſchool and came to hve with m 
mamma, who conſidered me as an uſurper that had 
ſeized the rights of a woman before they were due, 
tand was puſhing her down the 3 of age, 

hat I might reign without a ſuperior. While Iam 
thus beheld with jealouſy and ſuſpicion, you will 
Teadily believe that it is difficult to pleaſe. Every 
word and look is an offence. I never ſpeak, but I 
pretend toſome qualities and excellencies, which it 
is criminal to poſſeſs; if I am gay, ſhe thinks it 
early enough to coquette ; if I am grave, ſhe hates 
a prude in bibs; if I venture into company, I am 
in haſte for a huſband ; if I retire to my chamber, 
ſuch matron-like ladies are lovers of contemplation. 
I am on one pretence or other generally excluded 
from her aſſemblies, nor am I ever ſuffered to viſit 
at the ſame place with my mamma. Every one 
wonders why ſhe does not bring Miſs more into 
the world, and when ſhe comes home in vapours, 
Jam certain that ſhe has heard either of my beau- 
ty or my wit, and expect nothing for the enſuing 
week but taunts and menaces, contradiQion and 
reproaches. . 

'Thus I live in a ſtate of continual perſecution, 
only becauſe I was born ten years too ſoon, and 
cannot ſtop the courſe of nature or of time, but am 
unhappily a woman before my mother can wil- 

lingl/ 
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lingly ceaſe to be a girl. I believe you would 
contribute to the happineſs of many families, if, 
by any arguments or perſuaſions, you could 
make mothers aſhamed of rivalling their children; 
if you could ſhew them, that though they may 
rolls togrow wiſe, they muſt inevitably grow old; 
and that the proper ſolaces of age are not mu- 
ſick and compliments, but wiſdom and devotion ; 
that thoſe who are ſo unwilling to quit the world 
will ſoon be driven from it; and that it is there- 
fore their intereſt to retire while there yet remain 
a few hours for nobler employments. 


Jam, Ce. 


Nu us. 56. SATURDAY, Sept. 29, 1750. 


——— Palcat res ludicra, fi me 
Palma negata macrum, donata reducit opimum. Hom. 
Farewel the ſtage; for humbly I diſclaim 


Such fond purſuits of pleaſure or of fame, 
If I muſt Gnk in ſhame, or ſwell with pride, 


As the gay palm is granted or denied. Francis, 


Othing is more unpleafing than to find that 
offence has been received when none was 
intended, and that pain has been given to thoſe 
who were not guilty of any provocation. As the 
great end of ſociety is mutual beneficence, a 
man is always uneaſy when he finds himſelf act- 
ing in oppoſition to the purpoſes of life; becauſe 
though his conſcience eaſily acquit him of 
malice prepenſe, of ſettled or contrivances 
of miſchief, yet he ſeldom can be certain, that 


he 
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he has not failed by negligence, or indvlence ; 
that he has not been hindered from conſulting the 
common intereſt by too much regard to his own 
caſe, or too much indifference to the happineſs of 


others. 
Nor is it neceſſary, that, to feel this uneaſineſs, 


the mind ſhould be extended to any great diffuſion 
of generoſity, or melted by uncommon warmth of 
benevolence; for that prudence which the world 
teaches, and a quick ſenſibility of private intereſt, 
will direct us to ſhun needleſs enmities; ſince there 
is no man whoſe kindneſs we may not ſome time 
want, or by whoſe malice we may not ſome time 
ſuffer. 

I have therefore frequently looked with won- 
der, and now and then with pity, at the thought- 
leſſneſs with which ſome alienate from — 
the affections of all whom chance, buſineſs, or 
inclination brings in their way. When we ſee a 
man purſuing ſome darling intereſt, without much 
regard to the opinion of the world, we juſtly con- 
ſider him as corrupt and dangerous, but are not 
long in diſcovering his motives ; we ſee him actu- 
ated b ſſions which are hard to be reſiſted, 
and deluded by appearances which have dazzled 
ſtronger eyes. But the greater part of thoſe who 
ſet mankind at defiance by hourly irritation, and 
who live but to infuſe malignity, and multiply 
enemies, have no hopes to foſter, no defigns to 


proces nor any expectations of attaining power 
7 inſolenee, or wa climbing to — M by 
trampling on others. They give up all the ſweets 
of kindneſs, for the fake of peeviſhneſs, petu- 


lance, or gloom; and alienate the world 108 
e 
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gle& of the common forms of civility, and breactt 
of the eſtabliſhed laws of converſation. 

Every one muſt, in the walks of life, have met 
with men of whom all ſpeak with cenſure, though 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and whom 
none can be perſuaded to love, though a reaſon can 
ſcarcely be aſſigned why they ſhould be hated; and 
who, if their good qualities and actions ſometimes 
force a commendation, have their panegyrick al- 
ways concluded with confe ſſions of diſguſt ; © he 
14 1s 4 man, but I cannot like him.” Surely 
ſuch perſons have ſold the eſteem of the world at 
too low a price, fince they have loſt one of the 
rewards of virtue, without gaining the profits of 
wickedneſs. 

This ill economy of fame is ſometimes the 
effe of ſtupidity. Men whoſe perceptions are 
fanguid and ſluggiſh, who lament nothing but 
loſs of money, and feel nothing but a blow, are 
often at a difficulty to gueſs why they are encom- 
paſſed with enemies, though they negle& all 
thoſe arts by which men are endeared to one an- 
other. They comfort themſelves that they have 
lived irreproachably ; that none can charge them 
with having endangered his life, or diminiſhed 
his poſſeſſions; and therefore conclude that they 
ſuffer by ſome invincible fatality, or impute the 
malice of their neighbours to ignorance or envy. 
They wrap 4 up in their innocence, 
and enjoy the congratulations of their own hearts, 
without knowing or ſuſpecting that they are 
every day deſervedly incurring reſentments, by 
withholding from thoſe with whom they converſe, 
that regard, or appearance of regard, to which 
every one is entitled by the cuſtoms of the world. 


There 
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There are many injuries which almoſt every 
man feels, though he does not complain, and 
which, upon thoſe whom virtue, elegance, or 
2 have made delicate and tender, fix deep 
and laſting impreſſions; as there are many arts 
of graciouſneſs and conciliation, which are to be 
practiſed without expence, and by which thoſe 
may be made our friends, who have never re- 
ceived from us any real benefit. Such arts, when 
they include neither guilt or meanneſs, it is 
ſurely reaſonable to learn, for who would want 
that love which is ſo eaſily to be gained? And ſuch 
injuries are to be avoided ; for who would be hated 
without profit ? 15 

Some, indeed, there are, ſor whom the ex- 
cuſe of ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, 
becauſe it is apparent that they are not only care- 
leſs of pleaſing, but ſtudious to offend; that the 
contrive to make all approaches to them difficult 
and vexatious, and imagine that they aggrandize 
themſelves by waſting the time of others in uſeleſs 
attendance, by mortifying them with ſhghts, and 
teazing them with affronts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found 
among thoſe that have not mingled much in ge- 
neral converſation, but ſpent their lives amidſt 
the obſequiouſneſs of dependants, and the flatte 
of — 57 and by long conſulting only their 
own inclination, have forgotten that others have a 
claim to the ſame deference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance 
of pride, by which all mankind is ſo much en- 
. raged, that it is never quietly endured, except in 
thoſe who can reward the patience which they 
.cx2Q; and infolence is generally furrounded _ 
| 7 
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by ſuch whoſe baſeneſs inclines them to think no- 
n e able that produces gain, and who can 
ugh at ſcurrility and rudeneſs with a luxurious 
table and an open purſe. | 
But t all wanton provocations and con- 
temptuous inſolence are to be diligently avoided, 
there is no leſs danger in timid compliance and 
tame refignation. It is common, for ſoft and fearful 
tempers, to give themſelves up implicitly to the di- 
rection of the bold, the turbulent, and the overbear- 
ing; of thoſe whom they do not believe wiſer or 
better than themſelves ; to recede from the beſt de- 
ſigns where oppoſition muſt be encountered, and to 
fall off from virtue for fear of cenſure | 
© © Some firmneſs and reſolution is neceſſary to the 
diſcharge of duty; but it is a very unhappy ſtate of 
life in which the neceſſity of wen ffrugales requently 
.cccurs” ; for no man is defeated without ſome re- 
ſentment, which will be continued with obſtinacy 
while he believes himſelf in the right, and exerted 
with bitterneſs; if even to. his own conviction he is 
detected in the wrong. | | 
Even, though no regard be had to the external 
conſequences of contrariety and diſpute, it muſt 
de painful to a worthy mind to put others in pain, 
and there will be danger leſt the kindeſt nature 
may be vitiated by too long a cuſtom of debate and 
conteſt. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with inſenſi- 
bility by many of my correſpondents, who believe 
their contributions unjuſtly neglected. And in- 
deed when I fit before a pile of papers, of which 
each is the production of laborious ſtudy, and 
the offspring of a fond parent, I, who know the 
paſſions of an author, cannot remember how — 

ey 
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they. have lain in my boxes unregarded, without 
imagining to myſelf the various changes of ſorrow, 
impatience and reſentment, which the writers muſt 
have felt in this tcdious interval. 

Theſe reflections are till more awakened, when, 
upon peruſal, I find fome of them calling for a 
place in the next paper, a place which they have 
never yet obtained ; others writing in a ſtyle of 
ſuperiority and haughtineſs, as ſecure of deference, 
and above fear of criticiſm. ; hers humbly offering 
their weak affiſtance with { and cobmiſfion, 
which they believe impoffible to be reſiſted; ſome 
introducing their.compoſitions with a menace of the 
contempt, which he hat refuſes them will incur ; 
others applying privately to the bookſcllers for 
their higualandbkctatian ; every one y different 
ways ing to ſecure the bliſs of publica- 
tion. I cannot but confider myſelf, as placed in a 
very incommodious ſituation, where J am forced 
to repreſs confidence, which it is pleaſing to indulge, 
to repay civilities with 2 of neglect, and 
— uently to offend thoſe by whom I never was 

I know well how rarcly an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new compoſition, contains his rap- 
tures in his own boſom, and how naturally he im- 
parts to his friends his expectations of renown ; 
and as I can eaſily conceive the eagerneſs with 
which a new paper 1s ſnatched up, by one who 
expects to find it filled with his own production, 
and perhaps has called his companions to ſhare the 
nw 4 a { „I grieve for the diſap- 

intment which he is to feel at the fatal inſpection. 

is hopes hqweter do not yet forſake him ; he is 
certain of giving luſtre the next day. The ou 
| Y 
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day comes, and again he pants with expeQation, 
and having dreamed of laurels and Parnaſſus, caſts 
his eyes upon the e with which he is 
doomed never moxe to be delighted. 

For ſuch cruelty what atonement can be made? 
For ſuch calamities what alleviation can be found? 
I am afraid that the miſchief already done muſt be 
without reparation, and all that deſerves my care is 
* * for the future. Let therefore the next 

riendly contributor, whoever he be, obferve the 
cautions of Swift, and write ſecretly in his own 
chamber, without communicating his deſign to his 
neareſt friend, for the neareſt friend will be 
pleaſed with an opportunity of laughing. Let him 
carry it to the poſt himſelf, and wait in ſilence 
for the event. If it is publiſhed and praiſed, he 
may then declare himſelf the author; if it be ſup- 
preſſed, he may wonder in private without much 
vexation; — if it be cenſured, he may join in 


the cry, and lament the dulneſs of the writing ge- 
neration. 
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Nous. 57. TuzsDAY, Oftober 2, 1750. 
Non intelligunt bomines quam magnum vectigal fit parfimonia. 


TvuLL. 
The world has not yet learned the riches of frugality. 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, by 
189 always pleaſed when I ſee literature made 

uſeful, and ſcholars deſcending from that ele- 
vation, which, as it raiſes them above common 
life, muſt likewiſe hinder them from beholding the 
ways of men otherwiſe than in a cloud of buſtle 
and confufion. Having lived a life of buſineſs, 
and remarked how ſeldom any occurrences emerge 
for which great ities are required, 1 have 
learned the ty of regarding little things, 
and though I do not pretend to give laws to the 
giſlators of mankind, or to limit the range of thoſe 
powerful minds that carry light and heat through 
all the regions of knowledge, yet I have long 
thought that the greateſt part of thoſe who loſe 
themſelves in ſtudies, by which I have not found 
that they grow much wiſer, might, with more ad- 
vantage both to the public and themſelves, apply 
their underſtandings to domeſtic arts, and ſtore 
their minds with axioms of humble prudence, 
and private economy. 

Your late paper on frugality was very elegant 
and pleafing, but, in my opinion, not ſufficiently 
adapted to common 4 who pay little regard 
to the muſick of periods, the artifice of con- 
nection, or the arrangement of the flowers of 
rhetorick; but require a few plain and cogent 

inſtructions, 
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inſtructions, which may ſink into the mind by 
their own weight. 
Frugality is ſo neceſſary to the happineſs of the 
world, ſo beneficial in its various forms to every 
rank of men, from the higheſt of human poten- 
tates, to the loweſt labourer or artificer ; and the 
miſeries which the negle& of it produces are ſo nu- 
merous and ſo grie vous, that it ought to be recom- 
mendcd with every variation of addreſs, and adapt- 
cd to every claſs of underſtanding. | 
Whether thoſe who treat morals as a ſcience will 
allow frugality to be numbered among the virtues, 
I have not thought it neceſſary to enquire. For I, 
who draw my opinions from a | obſervation 
of the world, am ſatisfied with knowing, what is 
abundantly ſufficient for practice, that if it be not 
a virtue, it is, at leaſt, a quality which can ſeldom 
exiſt without ſome virtues, and without which few 
virtues can exiſt. Frugality may be termed the 
daughter of prudence, the fiſter of temperance, 
and the parent of liberty. He that is extra 
will quickly become poor, and poverty will enforce 
dependence, and invite corruption ; it will almoſt 
always produce a paſſive compliance with the 
wickedneſs of others; and there are few who do 
not learn by degrees to practiſe thoſe crimes which 
they ceaſe to cenſure. | 
if there are any who do not dread poverty as 
dangerous to virtue, yet mankind ſeems uflanimous 
enough in abhorring it as deſtructive to happineſs ; 
and all to whom want is terrible, upon whatever 
inciple, ought to think themſelves obliged to 
earn the ſage maxims of our parſimonious anceſ- 
tors, and attain the ſalutary arts of contracting ex- 
pence; for without frugality none can be rich, 
and with it very few would be poor. * 
| 0 
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To moſt other acts of virtue or exertions of wiſ- 
dom, a concurrence of many circumſtances is ne- 
ceſſary, ſome previous — muſt be attained, 
ſome uncommon gifts of nature poſſeſſed, or ſome 
opportunity produced by an extraordinary combi- 
nation of things; but the mere power of ſaving 
what is already in our hands, muſt be eaſy of ac- 

ifition to every mind; and as the example of 
— may ſhew, that the higheſt intelle& cannot 
ſafely negle& it, a thouſand inftances will every 
day prove, that the meaneſt may practiſe it with. 


Riches cannot be within the reach of great num- 


bers, becauſe to be rich is to poſſeſs more than is 


commonly placed in a e hand; and, if man 
could — the dem wien now makes a wore 
wealthy, the name of wealth muſt then be transfer- 
red to ſtill greater accumulations. But I am not 
certain that 'it is equally impoſſible to exempt the 
lower claſſes of mankind from oy ; becauſe, 
though whatever be the wealth of the community, 
_ will always have leaſt, and he that has leſs 
any other is comparatively poor ; I do 
not ſee 4 coactive neceſſity — many ould be 
without the indiſpenſable conveniencies of life; 
but am ſometimes inclined to imagine, that, caſu- 
al calamities excepted, there might, by univerſal 
prudence, be procured an pore uy | exemption from 
want ; and that he who ſhould happento have leaſt, 

** notwithſtanding have enough. 

without entering too far into ſpeculations 
which I do not remember that any political calcu- 
lator has attempted, and in which the moſt perſpi- 
cacious reaſoner may be eaſily bewildered, it is evi- 
dent that they to whom Providence has allotted no 
5 other 
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other care but of their own fortune and their own 
virtue, which make far the greater part of man- 
kind, have ſufficient incitements to perſonal fruga- 
lity ; ſince whatever might be its general effect 
upon Provinces or nations, by which it is never 
likely to be tried, we know with certainty that 


there is ſcarcely any individual entering the world, 
who, xA = \ parſimony, may not reaſonably 
promiſe ſelf a cheerfal competence in the de- 


. ry in age is fo of d 
penury in age is ſo gloomy and 
terrifying, that every man who looks before him 
r . e 

n the ſcience of ſparing. For, though 
— —2 there are wo whe by bold adven- 
tures, or by favourable accidents, rife fuddenly to 
riches, yet it is dangerous to indulge hopes of 
ſuch rare events: And the bulk of mankind 
muſt owe their affluence to ſmall and * pro- 
fits, below which their expence muſt be reſolutely 

You muſt not therefore think me finking below 
the dignity of a practical philoſopher, when 1 
recommend to the eonfideration of your readers, 
from the ſtateſman to the apprentice, a poſition 
replete; with mercantile wiſdom, A penny ſaved is 
two-penice got; which may, I think, be accom- 
modated to all conditions, by obſerving not only 
that they who purſue any lucrative employment 
will fave time when they forbear expence, and 
that the time may be employed to the increaſe of 
profit; but that they ho are above fuch minute 
conſiderations, will find, by every victory over 
appetite or paſſion, new 3 added to the - 
mind, will gain the power of refufing thoſe ſolici - 

4 cations 
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tations by which the young and vivacious are 
9 a = Bay and in time ſet themſelves above 
the reach of extravagance and folly. 

It may, perhaps, be enquired by thoſe who are 
willing rather to cavil than to learn, what is the 
juſt meaſure of frugality ? and when expence, not 
abſolutely neceſſary, degenerates into profufion ? 
To ſuch queſtions, no general anſwer can be re- 
turned; fince the liberty of ſpending, or neceſſity 
of parſimony, may be varied without end by dit- 
ferent circumſtances. .. It may, ; however, be laid 
down as a rule never to be „ that @ man's 
voluntary expence fbould not exceed bis revenue. A 
maxim ſo obvious and incontrovertible, that the 
civil law ranks the prodigal with the madman, 
and debars them equally from the conduct of their 
own affairs. Another precept ariſing: from the 
former, and indeed included in it, is yet neceſſary 
to be diſtinctly impreſſed upon the warm, — 
fanciful and — brave; Let 0 man anticipate 
certain profits. Let no man preſume to — Pt | 
hopes, to truſt his on abilities for means of deli- 
verance from penury, to give a looſe to his preſent 
de ſires, and rave the - 3d 
virtue. F 

To theſe 3 I ſuppoſe, are, atleaſt 
among the graver yr — undiſputed, I I 


will add another, agdinſt bis 
inclination. With 2 2 it ** be, —— 
imagined eaſy to com 2 f thoſe whom pro- 


fuſion has buried in 7 4b, * driven into baniſu- 
ment were examined, it would he found that very 
few were ruined by their n choice, or purchaſed 

eaſure with the loſs of their eſtates; but that they . 
ſuffered themſelves to be borne away by the 2 
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of thoſe with whom they converſed, and yielded 

reluctancy to a thouſand prodigalities, either from 

a trivial emulation of wealth and ſpirit, or a mean 

fear of contempt and ridicule; an emulation for 

— prize of folly, or the dread of the laugh of 
8. 


Jam, SIX, 
Your humble Ser vant, 


SOPHRON. 


DIY LASP AY ANY dS ANA. 
Nums. 58. SATURDAY, C#ober 6, 1750. 


—— . Improbe 
Creſcunt divitia, tamen 
Curte neſcio quid ſemper abeft rei. Hor; 
But, while in heaps his wicked wealth aſcends, 
He is not of his wiſh poſleſs'd; 
There's ſomething wanting Rtill to make him bleſs'd. 
FRANCIS, 


A the love of money has been, in all ages, 
one of the paſſions that have given great diſ- 
turbance to the tranquillity of the world, there is 
no topick more copiouſly treated by the ancient 
moraliſts than the folly of devoting the heart to 
the accumulation of riches. They who are ac- 
quainted with theſe authors need not be told how 
riches incite pity, contempt, or reproach, when- 
ever they are mentioned; with what numbers of 
examples the danger of large poſſeſſions is illuſ- 
trated; and how all the powers of reaſon and 
eloquence have been exhauſted in endeavours to 
eradicate a deſire, which ſeems to have intrenched 


Vor. II. C itſelf 
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itſelf too ſtrongly in the mind to be driven out, 
and, which, perhaps. had not loſt its power, even 
over thoſe who declaimed againſt it, but would 
have broken out in the poet or the ſage, if it had 
been excited by opportunity, and invigorated by 
the approximation of its proper object. 

Their arguments have been, indeed, ſo unſuc- 

ceſsful, that I know not whether it can be ſhown, 
that by all the wit and reaſon which this favourite 
cauſe has called forth, a ſingle convert was ever 
made; that even one man has refuſed to be rich, 
when to be rich was in his power, from the con- 
viction of the greater happineſs of a narrow for- 
tune; or diſburthened bimſelf of wealth, when he 
had tried its inquietudes, merely to enjoy the peace 
and leiſure and ſecurity of a mean and unenvied 
ſtate. 
It is true, indeed, that many have neglected op- 
portunities of raifing themſelves to honours and 
to wealth, and rejected the kindeſt offers of for- 
tune: but, however their moderation may be 
boaſted by themſelves, or admired by ſuch as only 
view them at a diſtance, it will be, perhaps, ſeldom 
found that they value riches leſs, but that they 
dread labour or danger more than others; they 
are unable to rouſe themſelves to action, to ſtrain 
in the race of competition, or to ſtand the ſhock 
of conteſt ; but though they, therefore, decline the 
toil of climbing, they nevertheleſs wiſh themſelves 
aloft, and would willingly enjoy what they dare 
not ſeize. 

Others have retired from high ſtations, and 
voluntarily condemned themſelves to privacy and 
obſcurity. But even theſe will not afford man 
occaſions of triumph to the philoſopher; for they 
ve 
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have commonly either quitted that only which they 
thought themſelves unable to hold, and prevented 
diſgrace by reſignation ; or they have been induced 


to try new meaſures by general inconſtancy, 
which always dreams of happineſs” in novelty, 
or b 


a gloomy diſpoſition, which 1s diſguſted 
in the 1 rules ih every ſtate, and wiſhes 
every ſcene of life to change as ſoon as it is be- 
held. Such men found high and low ſtations 
equally unable to ſatisfy the wiſhes of a diſtempered 
mind, and were unable to ſhelter themſelves in the 
cloſeſt retreat from diſappointment, ſolicitude, 
and miſery. 

| _ Yet though theſe admonitions have been thus 
negle cted by thoſe, who either enjoyed riches, or 
were able to procure them, it is not raſſily to be 
determined that they are altogether without uſe ; 
for fince far the greateſt part of mankind muſt be 
- confined to conditions comparatively mean, and 
1 in ſituations, from which they naturally 
ook up with envy to the eminences before them, 
thoſe writers cannot be thought ill employed that 
have adminiſtered remedies to diſcontent almoſt 
univerſal, by ſhowing, that what we cannot reach 
may very well be forborn, that the inequality cf 
diſtribution, at which we murmur, 1s for the moſt 
part leſs than it ſeems, and that the greatneſs, 
which we admire at a diſtance, has much fewer ad- 
vantages, and much leſs ſplendor, when we arc 
ſuffered to approach it. 
It is the buſineſs of moraliſts to detect the frauds 
of fortune, and to ſhow that ſhe impoſes upon 
the careleſs eye, by a quick ſucceſſion of ſhadows, 
which will ſarink to nothing in the gripe; that ſhe 
diſguiſes life in extrinſick ornaments, which ſerve 
C 2 only 
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only for ſnow, and are laid aſide in the hours of ſo- 
litude, and of pleaſure; and that when greatneſs 
- aſpires either to felicity or to wiſdom, it ſhakes off 
thoſe diſtinctions which dazzle the gazer, and 
awe the fupplicant. | 

It may be remarked, that they whoſe condition 
has not afforded them the light of moral or reli- 
gious inſtruction, and who collect all their ideas 
by their own eyes, and digeſt them by their own 
underſtandings, ſeem to confider thoſe who are 
placed in ranks of remote ſuperiority, as almoſt 
another and higher ſpecies of beings. As them- 
ſelves have known little other miſery than the con- 
ſequences of want, they are with difficulty perſua- 
ded that where there 1s wealth there can be forrow, 
or that thoſe who glitter in dignity, and glide 
along in affluence, can be acquainted with pains 
and cares like thoſe which he heavy upon the reſt 

f mankind. 

This prejudice is, indeed, confined to the loweſt 
meanneſs, and the darkeſt ignorance ; but it is fo 
confmed only becauſe others have been ſhown its 
folly, and its falſchood, becauſe it has been oppo- 


ſed in its s by hiſtory and philoſophy, and 
hindered from ſpreading its infection by powerful 
preſervatives. : 


The do&rine of the contempt of wealth, though 
it has not been able to extinguiſh avarice or ambi- 
tion, or ſuppreſs that reluQance with which a man 

ſſes his days in a ſtate of inferiority, muſt, at 
leaſt, have made the lower conditions leſs grating 
and weariſome, and has conſequently contributed 
to the general ſecurity of life, by hindering that 
frand and violence, rapine and circumvention, 
which muſt have been produced by an unbounded 

eagerneſs 
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eagerneſs of wealth, ariſing from an unſhaken 
conviction that to be rich is to be happy. 

Whoever finds himſelf incited, by . violent 
impulſe or paſſion, to purſue riches as the chief end 
of being, muſt ſurely be ſo much alarmed by the 
ſuccefive admonitions of thoſe, whoſe experience 
and ſagacity have recommended them as the guides 
of mankind, as to ſtop and conſider whether he 
is ahout to engage in an undertaking that will 
reward his toil, and to examine, before he ruſhes 
to wealth, through right and wrong, what it will 
confer when he has acquired it; and this examina- 
tion will ſeldom fail to repreſs his ardour,, and re- 
tard his violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itſelf, it is not uſeful but 
when it departs from us; its value is found only 
in that which it can purchaſe, which, if we ſuppoſe 
it -put to its beſt uſe by thoſe that poſſeſs it, ſeems 
not much to deferye the defire or envy of a wiſe 
man. It is certain that, with — corporal 
enjoyment, money can neither open new avenucs 
to pleaſure, nor block up the paſſages of anguiſh. 
—_— and infirmity till — * 3 and 

ceble, perhaps exaſ by h , or 
moted b — With relpedt to the 4 * 
has rarely been obſerved, that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the diſcernment, enlarge the ca- 
city, or elevate the imagination; but may, by 
ing flattery, or laying diligence aſleep, confirm 
error, and harden ſtupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatneſs, for nothing 
cay make that great, which the decree of nature 
has ordained to be little. The bramble may be 
rue in a hot-bed; but can never become an oak. 

ven royalty itſelf is not able to give that dignity 
C 3 _ which 
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which it happens not to find, but oppreſſes feeble 
minds, though it may elevate the ſtrong. The 
world has been governed in the name of kings, 
whoſe exiſtence has ſcarcely been perceived by any 
real effects beyond their own palaces. 

When therefore the defire of wealth is taking 
hold of the heart, let us look round and ſee how it 
operates upon thoſe whoſe induſtry or fortune has 
obtained it. When we find them oppreſſed with 
their own abundance, luxurious without pleaſure, 
idle without cafe, impatient and querulous in them- 
ſelves, and defpiſed or hated by the reſt of man- 
kind, we ſhall ſoon be convinced that if the real 
wants of our condition are ſatisfied, there remains 


little to be ſought with ſolicitude, or defired with 
cagerneſs. 


SANA DNAS NN 
Nun. 59. TugsDAY, Octaber 9, 1750. 


Eft aliquid fatale malum per verba levare, 
Hoc querulam Halcyonenque Prognen facit: 

Hoc erat in ſdlo quare Paantias antro 
Vox fatigaret Lemnia ſaxa ſua. 

Strengulat incluſus dolor at que exefluat intus, 
Cogitur et wires multiplicare ſuas. Ov1D. ' 


Complaining oft, gives reſpite to our grief 

From hence the 1 | cn ſought relief, 

Hence the Peaztian chief his fate deplores, 

And vents his forrow to the Lemuian ſhores : 

In yain by ſecrecy we wou'd aſſua 

Our cares ; conceal'd they gather tenfold rage. 
5 . F. Lewis 


7. is common to diſtinguiſh men by the names 

of animals which they are ſuppoſed to reſem- 

ble. Thus a hero is frequently termed a "_ 
an 
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and a ſtateſman a fox, an extortioner gains the 
appellation of vulture, and a fop the title of a mon- 
key. There is alſo among the various anomalics 
of character, which a ſurvey of the world exhibits, 
a ſpecies of beings in human form, which may 
be properly marked out as the ſcreech-owls of 
mankind. | 
Theſe ſcreech-owls ſeem to be ſettled in an opi- 
nion that the great buſineſs of life is to complain, 
and that they were born for no other purpoſe than 
to diſturb the happineſs of others, to leſſen the 
little comforts, and ſhorten the ſhort pleaſures of 
our condition, by painful remembrances of the 
paſt, or melancholy prognoſticks of the future ; 
their only care is to cruſh the rifing hope, to damp 
the kindling tranſport, and allay the golden hours 
of gaicty with the hateful drofs of grief and ſuſ- 
picion. | | 
To thoſe, whoſe weakneſs of ſpirits, or timidity 
of temper, ſubje&s them to impreſſions from others, 
and who are apt to ſuffer by faſcination, and catch 
the contagion of miſery, it is extremely unhappy 
to live within the compaſs of a ſcreech-owl's voice 
for it will often fill their cars in the hour of dejec- 
tion, terrify them with apprehenſions, which their 
own thoughts would never have produced, and 
ſadden, by intruded ſorrows, the day which might 
have been paſſed in amuſements or in buſineſs; 
it will burthen the heart with unneceſſary diſcon- 
tents, and weaken for a time that love of life 
which is neceſſary to the vigorous proſecution of 
8 
Though I have, like the reſt of mankind, many 
failings and weakneſſes, I have not yet, by cither 
friends or enemies, been charged with ſuperſtition ; 
C 4 I never 


* 
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I never count the company which I enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
ſhoulder. I have, like moſt other philoſophers, 
often heard the cuckoo without money in my 
ket, and have been ſometimes reproached as 
I-hardy for not turning down my eyes when a 
raven flew over my head. I never go home 
abruptly becauſe a ſnake croſſes my way, nor have 
any particular dread of a climaQerical year ;. yet 
I conteſs that, with all my ſcorn of old. women, 
and their tales, I conſider it as an unhappy day 
when I happen to be greeted, in the morning, by 

Suſpirius the ſcreech-owt. g 
have now known Suſpirius fifty- eight years and 
tour months, and have never yet paſſed an hour 
with him in which he has not made ſome attack 
upon my quiet. When we were firſt acquainted, 
his great topick was the miſery of youth without 
riches, and whenever he ed out together he 
ſolaced me with a long enumeration of pleaſures, 
which, as they were beyond the reach of my for- 
tune, were without the verge of my defires, and 
which I ſhould never have ri. 7 Foes þ as the objects 
of a wiſh, had not his unſeaſonable repreſentations 
placed zhem in my fight. ger 
Another of his topicks is the neglect of merit, 
with which he never fails to amnſe every man 
whom he ſees not eminently fortunate. If he 
meets with a young officer, he always informs him 
of gentlemen whoſe perſonal courage is unqueſ- 
tioned, and whoſe military ſkill qualifies them to 
command armies, that have, notwithſtanding all 
their merit, grown old with ſubaltern commiſſions. 
For a genius in the church, he is always provided 
with a curacy for life. The lawyer he informs of 
many 
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many men of great parts and deep ftudy, who- 
have never had an opportunity to ſpeak in the 
courts : and meeting Serenus the phyfician, © Ah 
% doctor, ſays he, what a- foot ſtill, when ſo many 
© blockheads are rattling in their chariots? I told 
«« you ſeven years ago that + would never meet 
„% with encouragement; and I hope you will now 
* take more notice, when I tell you, that your 
* Greek, and your dihigence, and your honeſty, will 
never enable you to live like yonder apothecary, 
* who preſcribes to his own-ſhop, and laughs at the 
4 phyfician.“ ä 

Bußpirius has, in his time, intercepted fiſteen 
authors in their way to the ſtage; perſuaded nine 
and thirty merchants to retire from a proſperous 
trade for fear of bankruptcy, broke off an hun- 
dred and thirteen matches by prognoftications of 
unhappineſs, and enabled the ſmall-pox to kill 
2 ladies, by perpetual alarms of the loſs of 

uty. 

Whenwer my evil ſtars bring us together, he 
never fails to repreſent to me the folly of my pur- 
ſuits, and informs me that we are much older than 
when we began our acquaintance, that the infirm-- 
ities of decrepitude are coming faſt upon me, 
that whatever I now get I ſhall enjoy but a little 
time, that fame ts to a man tottering on the edge 
of the grave of very little importance, and chat 
the time is at hand when I ought to look far no 
other pleaſures than a good dinner and arr caſy 
chair. | NM 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious ftrairr,. 
diſplaying preſent miſeries, and foreboding more, 
ron Trixefdtf «Iu Sara g opc every ſyllable is loaded 
with misfortune, and death is always brought. 

. C 5 nearer 
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nearer to the view. Yet, what always raiſes my 
reſentment and indignation, I do not perceive that 
his mournful meditations have much effect upon 
himſelf. He talks, and has long talked of calami- 
ties, without diſcovering, otherwiſe than by the 
tone of his voice, that he feels any of the evils 
which he bewails or threatens, but has the ſame 
habit of uttering lamentations, as othersof telling 
ſtories, and falls into expreſſions of condolence for 
paſt, or apprehenſion of future miſchiefs, as all men 
ſtudious of their caſe have recourſe to thoſe ſub- 
jects upon which they can moſt fluently or copiouſ- 
ly diſcourſe. | 

It is reported of the Sybarites, that they deſtroy- 
ed all their cocks, that they might dream out their 
morning dreams without diſturbance. "Though I 
would not ſo far promote effeminacy as to propoſe 
the Sybarites for an example, yet ſince there is no 
man ſo or fooliſh, but ſomething uſeful may 
be learned from him, I could wiſh that, in imita- 
tiom' of a people not often to be copied, ſome 
regulations might be made to exclude ſcreech-owls 
from all company, as the enemies of mankind, and 
confine them to ſome proper receptacle, where 
they may mingle fighs of leiſure, and thicken the 

of one another. 1 

Thou het of evil, ſays Homer's Agamemmon, 
road ch; war me good, but the jay of thy heart 
ir to (predict misfortunes. W hoever is of the ſame 
temper might there find the means of indulg- 
ing his thoughts, and improving his vein of de- 
nanciation, and the flock of ſcreech-owls might hoot 
together without injury to the reſt of the world. 

Vet, though I have ſo little kindneſs for this 
dark generation, I am very far from intending to 
debar 
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debar the ſoft and tender mind from the privilege of 
complaining, when the figh riſes from the defire 
not of giving pain, but of gaining eaſe. To heat 
complaints with patience, even when complaints 
are vain, is one of the duties of friendſhip; and 
though it muſt be allowed that he ſuffers moſt like 
2 hero that hides his grief in ſilenoe, 


Seen walks Samens premit altumy cordg delorem, 
His outward ſmiles conceal'd bis inward ſmart. DRY DEN. 


et, it cannot be denied that he who complains acts 
ike a man, like a ſocial being, who looks for help 
from his fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of the 
unhappy a ſource of comfort in hopeleſs diſtreſſes, as 
it contrihutes to recommend them to themiſelves, by 
proving that they have not loſt the regard of 
others; and Heaven ſeems to indicate the du y even 
of barren compaſſion, by inclining us to weep for 
evils which we cannot remedy. 


Nous. 60. SATURDAY, Offober 13, 1750- 


uid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
: Plenits 4 melius C po et 5 dice. "Hor. 


Whoſe works the beautiful and baſe contain, 
Of vice and virtue more inſtructive rules, 
Than all the ſober ſages of the ſchools. FzAancis. 


| LL joy or ſorrow for the happineſs or 
A calamities of others is produced by an a& of 
the imagination, that realiſes the event however 
fQtitious, or approximates it however remote, by 
placing us, for a time, in the condition of n 
_ Whoſe 
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whoſe fortune we contemplate; ſo that we feel, 
while the deception laſts, whatever motions would 
be excited by the ſame good or evil happening to 
ourſelves. 

Our paſſions are therefore more ſtrongly moved, 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt the 
pains or pleaſure propoſed to our minds, by recog- 
niſing them as once our own, or conſidering them 
as naturally incident to our ſtate .of hfe. It is not 
eaſy for the moſt artful writer to give us am intereſt 
in happineſs or miſery, which we think ourſelves. 
never likely to feel, and with which we have never 

et been made acquainted Hiſtories of the down- 
25 of kingdoms, and revolutions of empires, are 
read with great tranquillity ; the imperial tragedy 
pleaſes common auditors only by its pomp of. orna- 
ment, and grandeur of ideas; and the man whoſe- 
faculties have been engroſſed by buſineſs, and whoſe 
heart never fluttered but at the riſe or fall of ſtocks, 
wonders how the attention can be ſeized, or the af- 
fection agitated, by a tale of love. 

Thoſe parallel cireumſtances and kindred im- 
ages, to which we readily conform our minds, 
are, above all other writings, to be found in nar- 
ratives of the lives of particular perſons z and there- 
fore no ſpeeics of writing ſeems more worthy of 
cultivation than biography, ſince none can be more 
delightful or more uſeful, none can more certainly 
enchain the heart by irreſiſtible intereſt, or more 
widely diffuſe inſtruction to every diverſity of 
condition. 

The general and rapid narratives of hiſtory, 
which involve a thouſand fortunes in the buſineſs- 
of a day, and complicate innumerable incidents in- 


one great tranſaction, afford few leſſons applicable 
o 
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to private life, which derives its comforts and its 
wretchedneſs from the right or wrong management 
of things, which nothing but the frequency makes 
conſiderable, Parva fi non fiunt quotidie, ſays 
Pliny, and which can have no place in thoſe relati- 
ons which never deſcend below the conſultation of 
ſenates, the motions of armies, and the ſchemes of 
conſprrators. 

F have often thought that there has rarely paſſed 
a life of which a judicious and faithful narrative 
would not be uſeful. For, not only every man has,. 
in the mighty maſs of the world, great numbers in 
the ſame condition with himſelf, to whom his miſ- 
takes and miſcarriages, eſcapes and expedients, 
would be of immediate and apparentuſe ; but there 
is ſuch an uniformity in the ſtate of man, confidered 
apart from adventitious and ſeparable decorations 
and diſguiſes, that there is ſcarce any poſſibility of 

or ill, but is common to human kind. A 

great part of the time of thoſe who are placed at the 
greateſt diſtance by fortune, or by temper, muſt 
unavoidably paſs in the ſame manner, and though, 
when the * of nature are ſatisſied, caprice, and 
vanity, and accident, begin to produce diſcrimina- 
fions and peculiarities, yet the eye is not very heed- 
ful or quick, whieh cannot diſcover the ſame eauſes 
ſtill terminating their influence in the fame effects, 
though ſometimes accelerated, ſometimes retarded, 
or perplexed. by multiplied combinations. We are 
all prompted by the fame motives, all deceived by 
the ſame fallacies, all animated by hope, obſtructed 
| by danger, entangled by defire, and ſedueed by 

eaſure. 
4 It is frequently objected to relations of parti- 
cular lives, that they are not diſtinguiſhed by any 

ſtriking: 
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ſtriking or wonderful viciſſitudes: The ſcholar who 
paſſed his life among his books, the merchant who 
conducted only his own affairs, the prieſt, whaſe 
ſphere of action was not attended beyond that of 
his duty, are conſidered as no proper objects of 

blick regard, however they might have excelled 
in their ſeveral ſtations, whatever might have been 
their learning, integrity, and piety. But this no- 
tion ariſes from falſe meaſures of excellence and 
dignity, and muſt be eradicated by conſidering, that 
in the eſteem of uncorrupted reafon, what is of 
moſt uſe is of moſt value. | 

It is, indeed, not improper to take honeſt ad- 
vantages of prejudice, and to gain attention by a 
celebrated name; but the buſineſs of the biogra- 
pher is often to paſs ſlightly over thoſe perform- 
ances and mcidents, which produce vulgar great- 
neſs, to lead the thoughts into domeſtick privacies, 
and diſplay the minute details of daily life, where 
exterior appendages are caſt aſide, and men excel 
each other only by prudence and by virtue. The 
account of Thuanus is, with great propriety, ſaid 
by its author to have been written, that it might lay 
open to poſterity the private and familiar character 
of that man, cujus ingeriium et candorem ex ipſius 
ſcriptis ſunt olim ſemper miraturi, whoſe candour and 
genius will to the end of time be by his writings 
preſerved in admiration. 

There are many inviſible circumſtances which, 
whether we read as enquirers after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our 
ſcience, or increaſe our virtue, are more important 
than publick occurrences. Thus Salluſt, the great 
maſter of nature, has not forgot, in his account 


of Catiline, to remark that his walk was now quick, 
and 
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and again flow, as an indication of a mind revolving 
ſomething with violent commotion. Thus the ſtory 
of Melancthon affords a ſtriking lecture on the 
value of time, by informing us, that when he 
made an appointment, he expected not only the 
hour, but the minute to be fixed, that theday might 
not run out in the idleneſs of ſuſpenſe ; and all the 
plans and enterprizes of De Wit are nowof leſs im- 
portance to the world, than that part of his perſonal 
character which repreſents him as careful of his 
health, and negligent of his life. 

But brography has often been allotted to writers 
who ſcem very little acquainted with the nature of 
theirtaſk, or very negligent about the performance. 
They rarely afford any other account than might 

chro- 


be collected from publick papers, but 77 50H 
themſelves writing a life when they exhibit 


nological ſeries of actions or preferments ; and fo 
little regard the manners. or behaviour of their 
heroes, that more knowl may be gained of a 
man's real character, by a ſhort converſation with 
one of his ſervants, than from a formal and ſtudied: 
narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended with 
his funeral. 

. If now and then they condeſcend to inform the 
world of particular facts, they are not always ſo 
happy as to ſelect the moſt important. I know 
not well what advantage poſterity can receive from 
the 2 circumſtance by which Tickelt has diſtin- 
guiſhed Addiſon from the reſt of mankind, the irre- 
gularity 2 pulſe : nor can I think wn over- 
paid for the time ſpent in reading the life of Malherh, 
by being enabled to relate, after the learned bio- 
grapher, that Malherb had two predominant 
opinions; one, that the looſeneſs of a ſingle woman 


mi Iht 
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might deſtroy all her boaſt of ancient deſcent; the 
other, that the French made uſe very im- 
properly and barbarouſly of the phraſe noble Gentle- 
"ny becauſe cither word included the ſenſe of 

h 

There are, indeed, fome natural reaſons why 
theſe narratives are often written by ſuch as were 
not likely to give much inſtruction or delight, and 
why moſt accounts of particular perſons are barren 

uſeleſs. If a life be delayed tilf intereſt and 
envy are at an end, we may hope for impartiality, 
but muſt expect little inte igence 5 for the inci- 
dents which give excellence to are of a 
—_— and evaneſcent kind, ſuch as ſoon eſcape 
r and are rarely tranſmitted by tradition. 
few can y a living acquaint- 
prominent and obſervable 
groſer featursof his mind; 
and it may mans Ah eck how much of this 
little Los Lode in imparting it, and 
how ſoon « ſucceſſion of copies will loſe reſem- 
blance of the original. 

*. the writes from perſonal dus 
and makes haſte to gratify the publick cu- 
role, there is danger leſt his intereſt, his fear, his 

gratitude, or his tenderneſs, overpower his fidelity, 
— tempt him to conceal, if not to invent. There 
are many who think it an a& of picty to hide the 
faults or failings of their friends, even when they 
can no longer ſuffer by their detection; we therefore 
ſee whole ranks of characters adorned with uni- 
4. pane and not to be known from one 

another, but by extrinfick and caſual circum- 
ſtances. © Let me remember, ſays Hale, when I 
29 inclined to * a criminal, that 
there 


ance, except by by his 
per- andthe 
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es there is likewiſe a pity due to the country.” If 
we owe regard to the memory of the dead, there 
is yet more reſpect to be paid to knowledge, to 
virtue, and to truth. 


Non. 61. TutsDAY, October 16, 1750. 


* Falſus honor juvat, et mendax infamia terret 


Quem nih nen. leſum et mendacem ? Hor... 
Falſe praiſe can charm, unreal ſhame controul.—— 
Whom but a vicious or a lickly foul ? FRANCIS. 
To the RAMBLER 
SIR, 
T is extremely vexatious to a man of and. 
4 thirſty curioſity to be placed at a diſtance 
m the fountain of intelligence, and not only ne- 


ver to receive the eurrent of report till it has ſa- 
tiated the greateſt part of the nation, but at laſt to 
find it mudded in its courſe, and corrupted with 
taints or mixtures from every channel through 
which it flowed. 

One of the chief pleaſures of my life is to hear 
what paſſes in the world, to know what are the 
ſchemes of the politick, the aims of the buſy, and 
the hopes of the ambitious; what changes of 
ones meaſures are approaching; who is likely to 
be cruſhed in the colli ſion of parties; who is climb- 
ing to the top of power, and who is tottering on 
the precipice of diſgrace. But as it is very common 
for us to defire moſt what we are leaſt qualified to 
obtain, I have ſuffered this appetite of news to 
outgrow all the gratifications which my preſent 
fituation can afford it; for being placed in a re- 

mote 
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mote country, I am condemned always to con- 
found the future with the pait, to form prog noſti- 
cations of events no longer doubtful, and to con- 
ſider the expediency of ſchemes already executed or 
defeated. I am perplexed with a perpetual de- 

ion in my proſpects, like a man pointing his 
teleſcope at a remote ſtar, which before the light 
reaches his eye, has forſaken the place from which 
it was emitted. 

The mortification of being thus always behind 
the active world in my refleQions and diſcoveries, 
is exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of thoſe 
whoſe health, or buſineſs, or pleafure, brings them 
hither from London. For, without conſiderin 
the inſuperable diſadvantages of my condition, an 
the unavoidable ignorance which abſence muſt 
2 they often treat me with the utmoſt 
uperciliouſneſs of contempt, for not knowing 
what no human fagacity can diſcover; and ſome- 
times ſeem to conſider me as a wretch mo 
worthy of human converſe, when I happen to tal 
of the fortune of a bankrupt, or propoſe the healths 
of the dead, when I warn them of miſchiefs already 
incurred, or wiſh for meaſures that have been lately 
taken. They ſeem to attribute to the ſuperiority 
of their intelle&s what they only owe to the acci- 
dent of their condition, and think themſelves in- 
diſputably intitled to airs of inſolence and autho- 
rity, when they find another ignorant of faQs, 
which becauſe they echoed in the ſtreets of London, 
they ſuppoſe equally public in all other places, and 
known where they could neither be ſeen, related, 
nor conjectured. 

To this haughtineſs they are indeed too much 
encouraged by the reſpe& which they receive 


amongſt 
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amongſt us, for no other reaſon than that they 
come from London. For no ſooner is the arrival 
of one of theſe diſſeminators of knowledge known 
in the country, than we crowd about him from 
every quarter, and by innumerable enquiries flatter 
him into an opinion of his own importance. He 
ſees himſelf ſurrounded by multitudes, who pro- 
poſe their doubts, and refer their controverſies, to 
him, as to a being deſcended from ſome nobler 
region, and he grows on a ſudden oraculous and.in- 
fallible, ſolves all difficulties, and ſets all objec- 
tions at defiance. 

There is, in my opinion, great reaſon for ſuſ- 
pecting, that they ſometimes take advantage of this 
reverential modeſty, and impoſe upon ruſtick un- 
derſtandings with a falſe ſhow of univerſal intelli- 
gence; for I do not find that they are willing to 

own themſelves ignorant of any thing, or that 
they diſmiſs any enquirer with a poſitive and deci- 
five anſwer. The court, the city, the park, and 
exchange, are to thoſe men of unbounded obſerva- 
tion equally familiar, and they are alike ready to 
— "= hour at which ſtocks will riſe, or the mini 

ad | 

'A ſhort reſidence at London entitles a man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politeneſs, and to a deſpo- 
tick and dictatorial power of preſcribing to the rude 
multitude, whom he condeſcends to honour with 
a biennial viſit; yet, I kno not well upon what 
motives, I have lately found myſelf inclined to cavil 
at this preſcription, and to doubt whether it be not, 
on ſome occaſions, proper to withhold our vene- - 
ration, till we are more authentically convinced of 
the merits of the claimant. 


It 
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It is well remembered here, that, about ſeven 
years ago, one Frolick, a tall boy, with lank hair, 
remarkable for ſtealing eggs, and fucking them, 
was taken from the ſchool in this pariſh, and ſent 
up to London to ſtudy the law. As he had given 
amongſt us no 1 — of a genius deſigned by na- 
ture for extraordina rmances, he was, from 
the time of his departure, totally forgotten, nor 
was there any talk of his vices or virtues, his good 
or his ill fortune, till laſt ſummer a report burſt 
upon us, that Mr. Frolick was come down in the 
firſt poſt-chaiſe which this village had ſeen, having 
travelled with ſuch rapidity that one of his 
poſtilions had broke his leg, and another narrowly 
eſcaped ſuffocation in a quickſand. But that Mr. 
Frolick ſeemed totally unconcerned, for ſuch things 
were never heeded at London. | 

Mr. Frolick next day appeared among the 
gentlemen at their weekly meeting on the bowling- 
green, and now were ſeen the effects of a London 
education. His dreſs, his language, his ideas, were 
all new, and he did not much endeavour to con- 
ceal his contempt of every thing that differed from 
the opinions, or practice, of the modifh world. 
He ſhewed us the deformity of our ſkirts and 
ſleeves, informed us where hats of the proper ſize 
were to be fold, and recommended to us the re- 
formation of a thouſand abſurdities in our clothes, 
our cookery, and our fonverſation. When any 
of his phraſes were unintelligible, he could not 


ſuppreſs the joy of confeſſed ſuperiority, but fre- 


2 delayed the explanation, that he might 
en is triumph over our barbarity. 

hen he 1s pleaſed to entertain us with a ſtory, 
he takes care to crowd into it names of ſtreets, 


ſquares, 
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ſquares, and buildings, with which he knows we 
are unacquainted. 'The favourite topicks of his 
diſcourſe are the pranks of drunkards, and the 
tricks put upon country gentlemen by porters and 
link-boys. When ke 1s with ladies he tells them 
of the innumerable pleaſures to which he can in- 
troduce them ; but never falls to hiat, how much 
they will be deficient, at their farſt arrival, in the 
knowledge of the town. What it is to know the 
town he has not indeed hitherto informed us, 
though there is no phraſe ſo frequent in his mouth, 
nor any ſcience which he appears to think of fo 
great a value, or ſo difficult attainment. | 

But my curiofity has been moſt engaged by the 
recital of his own adventures and atchievements. I 
have heard of the union of various characters in 
fingle perſons, but never met with ſuch a conſtel- 
lation of great qualities as this man's narrative 
affords. Whatever has diſtinguiſhed the hero z 
whatever has elevated the wit; whatever has en- 
deared the lover, are all concentered in Mr. Fro- 
lick, whoſe life has, for ſeven years, been a regu- 
lar interchange of intrigues, dangers, and wag- 
geries, and who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in eve 
character that can be feared, envied, or L 

I queſtion whether all the officers of the royal 
navy can bring together from all their journals, a 
collection of ſo many wonderful eſcapes as this 
man has known upon the Thames, on which he has 
been a thouſand and a thouſand times on the point 
of periſhing, ſometimes by the terrors of fooliſh 
women in the ſame boat, ſometimes by his own 
acknowledged imprudence in paſſing the river in 
the dark, and ſometimes by ſhooting the bridge, 
under which he has rencountered mountainous 
waves, and dreadiul cataracts. 

| Nor 
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Nor leſs has been his temerity by land, nor 
fewer his hazards. He has reeled with giddineſs 
on the top of the monument; he has croſſed the 
ſtreet amidſt the ruſh of coaches ; he has been ſur- 
rounded by robbers without number; he has 
headed parties at the playhouſe ; he has ſcaled the 
windows of every toaſt of whatever condition ; he 
has been hunted for whole winters by his rivals ; he 
has flept upon bulks, he has cut chairs, he has 
bilked coachmen ; he has reſcued his friends from 
the bailiffs, has knocked down the conſtable, has 
bullied the juſtice, and performed many other ex- 
ploits, that have filled the town with wonder and 
with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his underſtanding 
than his bravery; for he informs us, that he 1s, at 
London, the eſtabliſhed arbitrator of all points of 
honour, and the deciſive judge of all performances 
of genius; that no muſical performer is in reputa- 
tion till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his pre- 
tenſions ; that the theatres ſuſpend their ſentence 
till he begins the clap or hiſs, in which all are 
proud to concur : that no publick entertainment 
has failed or ſucceeded, but becauſe he oppoſed or 
favoured it ; that all controverſies at the gaming- 
table are referred to his determination ; that he 
adjuſts the ceremonial at every aſſembly, and pre- 
ſcribes every faſhion of pleaſure or of dreſs. 

With every man whoſe name occurs in the pa- 
pers of the day, he js intimately acquainted ; and 
there are very few poſts, either in the ſtate or army, 
of which he has not more or leſs influenced the diſ- 
poſal. He has been very frequently conſulted both 
upon war and peace; but the time is not yet come 
when the nation ſhall know how much it is indehted 
to the genius of Frolick. 

Yet, 
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Yet, notwithſtanding all theſe declarations, I 
cannot hitherto perſuade myſelf to ſee that Mr. 
Frolick has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, 
than the reſt of mankind, or that any uncommon 
enlargement of his faculties has happened in the 
time of his abſence. For when he talks on ſub- 
jects known to the reſt of the company, he has no 
advantage over us, but by catches of interruption, 
briſkneſs of interrogation, and pertneſs of con- 
tempt ; and therefore if he has ſtunned the world 
with his name, and gained a place in the firft ranks 
of humanity, I cannot but conclude, that either a 
little underſtanding confers eminence at London, 
or that Mr. Frolick thinks us unworthy of the ex- 
ertion of his powers, or that his faculties are be- 
numbed by rural ſtupidity, as the magnetick needle 
loſes its animation in the polar climes. 

I would not, however, like many haſty philoſo- 
phers, ſearch after the cauſe till I am certain of the 
effect; and, therefore, I defire to be informed, 
whether you have yet heard the great name of 
Mr. Frolick. If he 1s celebrated by other tongues 
than his own, I ſhall willingly propagate his praiſe ; 
but if he has ſwelled among us with empty boaſts, 
and honours conferred only by himſelf, I ſhall 
treat him with ruſtick fincerity, and drive him as 
an impoſtor from this part of the kingdom to ſome 
region of more credulity. 


I am, See. 


— 


RunicoLta. 
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Nun. 62. SATURDAY, O&ober 20, 1750. 


Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem conſcendere currus, 
Miſit in ignotam qui rude ſemen bumun : 
Nunc ego Medee wellem frænare dracones, 
NQuos habuit fugiens ar da, Corinthe, tua; 
Nunc ego jatta optarem ſumere pennars, 
Side tuat, Perſeu; Dædale, five tuas. Ovip. 


Now would I mount his car, whoſe bounteous hand 
Firſt ſow'd with teeming ſeed the furrow'd land: 

Now to Mecdea's dragons fix my reins, 

That ſwiftly bore her from Corintbian plains ; 

Now on Dedalian waxen pinions ſtray, 

Or thoſe which wafted Perſeus on bis way. F. Lewis. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


AM a young woman of a very large fortune, 
which, if my parents would have been 
ſuaded to comply with the rules and cuſtoms of the 
polite part of mankind, might long fince have 
raiſed me to the higheſt honours of the female 
world; but ſo ſtrangely have they hitherto contriv- 
ed to waſte my life, that I am now on the borders 
of twenty, without having ever danced but at 
our monthly aſſembly, or been toaſted but among 
a few gentlemen of the neighbourhood, or ſeen 
any company in which it was worth a wiſh to be 

di * | 

My father having impaired his patrimony in ſo- 
liciting a place at court, at laſt grew wiſe enough to 
ceaſe his purſuit, and, to reparr the conſequences 
of expenſive attendance and negligence cf his af- 
fairs, married a lady much older than himſelf, 
who had lived in the faſhionable world till ſhe was 


conſidered as an encumbrance upon parties of 
pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, and as I can collect from incidental in- 
formations, retired from gay aſſemblies juſt time 
enough to eſcape the mortification of univerſal 
neglect. 

he was, however, ſtill rich, and not yet wrin- 
kled; my father was too diſtreſsfully embarraſſed to 
think much on any thing but the means of extrica- 
tion, and though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite converſation will always 
produce in underſtandings not remarkably defec- 
tive, yet he was contented with a match, by which 
he might be ſet free from inconveniencies, that 
would have deftroycd all the pleaſures of imagina- 
tion, and taken from ſoftueſs and beauty the pow- 
er of delighting. 

As they were both ſomewhat diſguſted with their 
treatment in the world, and married, though with- 
out any diſlike of cach other, yet principally for 
the ſake of ſetting themſelves free from e 
on caprice or faſhion, they ſoon retired into the 
country, and devoted their lives to rural bufincſs 
and diverſions. | | 

They had not much reaſon to regret the change 
of their ſituation; for their vanity, which had fo 
long been tormented by negle& and diſappoint- 
ment, was here gratificd with every henour that 
could be paid them. Their long familiarity with 
public life made them the oracles of all thoſe who 
aſpired to intelligence, or politeneſs. My father 
dictated politicks, my mother preſcribed the mode, 
and it was ſufficient to entitle any family to ſome 
conſideration, that they were known to viſit at 
Mrs. Courtly's. 

In this ſtate they were, to ſpeak inthe ſtyle of 
novelliſts, made happy by the birth of your corre- 

Vor. II. ſpondent 
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ſpondent. My parents had no other child, I was 
therefore not brow-beaten by a ſaucy brother, or 
loſt in a multitude of coheireſſes, whoſe fortunes 
being equal, would probably have conferred equal 
merit, and procured equal E and as my mo- 
ther was now old, my underſtanding and my per- 
ſon had fair play, my enquiries were not checked, 
my advances towards importance were not re- 
preſſed, and I was ſoon ſuffered to tell my own opi- 
nions, and early accuſtomed to hear my own 
praiſes. 

By theſe accidental advantages I was much ex- 
alted above the young ladies with whom I con- 
verſed, and was treated by them with great defe- 
rence. I ſaw none who did not ſeem to confeſs my 
ſuperiority, and to be held in awe by the ſplendour 
of my appearance; for the fondneſs of my father 
made him pleaſed to ſee me dreſſed, and my mo- 
ther had no vanity nor expences to hinder her from 
concurring with his inclinations. 

Thus, Mr Rambler, I lived without much defire 
after any thing beyond the circle of our viſits; and 
here I ſhould have quietly continued to portion out 
my time among my books, and my needle, and 
my company, had not my curio ty been every 
moment excited by the converſation of my parents, 
who, whenever they fit down to familiar prattle, 
and endeavour the entertainment of each other, 
immediately tranſport themſelves to London, and 
relate ſome adventure in a hackney-coach, ſome 
frolick at a maſquerade, ſome converſation in the 
Park, or ſome quarrel at an aſſembly, diſplay the 

ificence of a birth-night, relate the conqueſts 
of maids of honour, or give a hiſtory of diverſions, 
ſhows, and centertainments, which I had never 
known but from their accounts. | 
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I am fo well verſed in the hiſtory of the gay 
world, that I can relate, with great punQuality, 
the lives of all the laſt race of wits and beauties ; 
can enumerate, with exact chronology, the whole 
ſucceſhon of celebrated fingers, muſicians, trage- 
dians,. comedians, and am. wc Bags can tell to the 
laſt twenty years all the changes of faſhions; and 
am, indeed, a complete antiquary with reſpe& to 
head-dreſſes, dances, and operas. _ 

You will cafily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I 
could not hear theſe narratives, for fixteen years 
together, without ſuffering ſome impreſſion, and 
wiſhing myſelf nearer to thoſe places where eve 
hour brings ſome new pleaſure, and life is diverſi- 
fied with an unexhauſted ſucceſſion of felicity. 

indeed often aſked my mother why ſhe left a 
place which ſhe recolle&ed with ſo much * 
and why ſhe did not viſit London once a year, like 
ſome other ladies, and initiate me in the world by 
ſhowing me its amuſements, its grandeur, and its 
variety. But ſhe always told me that the days 
which ſhe had ſeen were ſuch as will never come 
again; that all diverſion is now degenerated, that 
the converſation of the preſent age 1s infipid, that 
their faſhions are unbecoming, their cuſtoms ab- 
ſurd, and their morals corrupt ; that there is no 
ray left of the genius which enlightened the times 
that ſhe remembers; that no one who had ſeen, 
or heard the ancient performers, would be able to 
bear the bunglers of this deſpicable age; and that 
there is now neither politeneſs, nor pleafure, nor 
_— in 333 She therefore aſſures me 
t e conſults my happineſs by keeping me at 
home, for I ſhould End TE — | 
and diſguſt, and ſhe thould be aſhamed to ſee'me 


D 2 pleaſed 
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Pleaſed with ſuch fopperies and trifles, as take up 
the thoughts of the preſent ſet of young people. 

With this anſwer I was kept quiet for ſeveral 
years, and thought it no great inconvenience to be 
confined to the country, till laſt ſummer a young 
gentleman and his fiſter came down to paſs a few 
months with one of our neighbours. They had 
generally no great regard for the country ladies, 
t diſtinguiſhed me by a particular complaiſance, 
and, as we grew intimate, gave me ſuch a detail 
of the elegance, the ſplendour, the mirth, the 
Happineſs of the town, that I am reſolved to be no 
longer buried in ignorance and obſcurity, but to 
ſhare with other wits the joy of being admired, 
_—_— ide with other beauties the empire of the 
world. 

I do not find, Mr Rambler, _ a deliberate 
and impartial compariſon, that I am excelled by 
Belinda in beauty, in wit, in judgment, in know- 
ledge, or in any thing, but a kind of 2. lively 
familiarity, by which ſhe mingles with ſtrangers as 
with ons long acquainted, and which enables 
her to diſplay her powers without any obſtruction, 
hefitation, or confuſion. Yet ſhe can relate a 
thouſand civilities paid to her in puns can pro- 
duce, from a hundred lovers, letters filled with 

iſes, proteſtations, extaſies, and deſpair ; has 
2a handed by dukes to her chair ; has been the 
occafion of innumerable quarrels ; has paid twenty 
viſits in an afternoon ; been invited to fix balls in 
an evening, and been forced to retire to lodgings 
in the country from the importunity of courtſhip, 
and the fatigue of pleafure. 

I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will ſtay here no 
longer, [ have at laſt prevailed upon my mother 
to 
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to ſend me to town, and ſhall ſet out in three weeks 
on the grand expedition. I intend to live in public, 
and to crowd into the winter every pleaſure which 
money can purchaſe, and every honour which 
beauty can obtain. | 
But this tedious interval how ſhall I endure ? 

Cannot you alleviate the miſery of delay by ſome 
pleaſing deſcription of the entertainments of the 
town? I can read, I can talk, I can think of no- 
thing elſe; and if you will not ſooth my impatience, 
heighten my ideas, and animate my hopes, you 
may write for thoſe who have more leiſure, but are 
not to expect any longer the honour of being read 
by thoſe eyes which are now intent only on con- 
queſt and deſtruQtion.. 

RHoDocLi1aA.- 


Nun. 63. TuzsDAY, Oftober 22, 1750. 


Habebas ſepe ducentos, 

Sepe decem ſervos: modo reges atque tetrarchas, 
Oni 7 1 loquens : modd, fit mibi menſa tripes, et 
Concha ſalis puri, et toga, que defendere frigus, 
Aramis crafſa, queat.. Hor. 
Now with two hundred flaves he crowds his train; 

Now walks with ten. In high and haughty ſtrain 

At morn, of kings and governors he prates; 

At night.“ A frugal table, O ye fates, 

* A lirtle ſhell the ſacred ſalt to hold, 

„And clothes, tho' coarle, to keep me from the cold. 
FRANCIS, 


T has been remarked, perhaps, by every writer, 
who has left behind him obſervations upon 
life, that no man is pleaſed with his preſent ſtate, 
D 3 which 
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which proves equally unſatisfaQory, ſays Horace, 

whether fallen upon hy chance, or choſen with de · 

liberation; we are always diſguſted with ſome cir- 

cumſtance or other of our fituation, and imagine 

the condition of others more abundant in bleflings, 
or leſs expoſt d to calamities. 

This univerſal diſcontent has been generally 
mentioned ich great ſeverity of cenſure, as unrea- 
ſonable in itſelf, ſnce of two, equally envious of 
each other, both cannot have the larger ſhare of 
happineſs, and as tending to darken life with un- 
neceſſary gloom, by withdrawing our minds from 
the contemplation and enjoyment of that happineſs 
which our ſtate affords us, and fixing our atten- 
tion upon foreign objects, which we only behold 
to depreſs ouriclves, and increaſe our miſery by 
injurious compariſons. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others 
minates in the heart, ſo as to excite reſolutions of 
obtaining, at whatever price, the condition to which 
ſuch tranſcendent privileges are ſuppoſed to be an- 
nexed ; when it burſts into action, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injuſtice, it is to be purſued 
with all the rigour of legal puniſhments. But 
while operating only upon the thonghts, it diſturbs 
none but him who has happened to admit it, and, 
however it may interrupt content, makes no attack 
on piety or virtue, I cannot think it ſo far criminal 
or ridiculous, but that it may deſerve ſome pity, 
and admit ſome excuſe. | 
That all are equally happy, or miſerable, I ſup- 

e none is ſufficiently enthuſiaſtical to maintain; 

cauſe though we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found frequent viciſh- 
tudes in his own ſtate, and muſt therefore be _ 
; vinc 
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vinced that life is ſuſceptible of more or leſs feli- 
city. What then ſhall forbid us to endeavour 
the alteration of that which is capable of, being 
improved, and to graſp at augmentations of good, 
when we know it poſſible to be increaſed, and be- 
lieve that any particular change of fituation will 
increaſe it ? | 

| If he that finds himſelf uneaſy may reaſonably 
make efforts to rid himſelt from vexation, all man- 
kind have a ſufficient plea for ſome degree of reſt- 
leſſneſs, and the fault ſeems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclufion, in favour of ſome- 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readineſs 
to 12 that the miſery which our own paſſions 
and appetites ace, is brought upon us by acci- 
rand 2" prod external 3 & 

It is, indeed, frequently diſcovered by us, that 
we complained too haſtily of peculiar hardſhips, 
and imagined ourſelves diſtinguiſhed by embarraſl- 
ments, in which other claſſes of men are equally 
entangled. We often change a lighter fora great- 
er evil, and wiſh ourſelves reſtored again to the ſtate 
from which we thought it deſirable to be delivered. 
But this knowledge, though it is eaſily gained by 
the trial, is not always attainable any other way 
and. that error cannot juſtly be reproached, which 
reaſon could not obviate, nor prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once diſtin& and comprehen- 
five of human life, with all its intricacies of com- 
bination, and varieties of connection, is beyond 
the power of mortal intelligences. Of the ſtate 
wit which practice has not acquainted us, we 
ſnatch a glimpſe, we diſcern a point, and regulate 
the reſt by paſſion, and by fancy. In this enquiry 
every favourite prejudice, every innate deſire, is 

D 4 buſy 
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buſy to deceive us. We are unhappy, at leaſt leſs 
happy than our nature ſeems to admit; we neceſſa- 
rily dcfire the melioration of our lot; what we de- 
fire, we very reaſonably ſeek, and what we ſeek we 
are naturally eager to believe that we have found. 
Our confidence 1s often diſappointed, but our rea- 
ſon is not convinced, and there is no man who 
does not hope for ſomething which he has not, 
though perhaps his wiſhes lie unactive, becauſe he 
foreſees the difficulty of attainment. As among 
the numerous ſtudents oft Hermetick philoſophy, 
not one appears to have deſiſted from the taſk of 
tranſmutation, from conviction of its impoſſihility, 
but from wearineſs of toil, or impatience of delay, 
a broken body, or exhauſted fortune. 

Irreſolution and mutability are often the faults of 
men, whoſe views are wide, and whoſe imagina- 
tion is vigorous and excurſive, becauſe they can- 
not confine their thoughts within their own boun- 
daries of action, but are continually ranging over 
all the ſcenes of human exiſtence, and conſequent- 
ly are often apt to conceive that they fall upon new 
regions of pleaſure, and ſtart new poſſibilities of 
happineſs. Thus they are buſied with a perpetual 
ſucceſſion of ſchemes, and paſs their lives in alter- 
nate elat ion and forrow, for want of that calm and 
immoveable ieſcence in their condition, by 
which men of flower underſtandings are fixed for 
ever to a certain point, or led on in the plain beaten 
track, which their fathers and grand-fires have trod 
before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting tothe 
proſpet, that will always have the diſadvantage 
- which we have already tried ; becauſe the evils 
which we have felt we cannot extenuate ; and 

though 


though we have, perhaps from nature, the power 
as well of aggravating the calamity which we fear, 
as of heightening the bleſſing we expect, yet in 
thoſe meditations which we indulge by choice, and 
which are not forced upon the mind by neceſſity, 


we have always the art of fixing our regard upon 
the more pleaſing images, and ſuffer hope to diſpoſe 


the lights by which we look upon futurity. 
The good and ill of different modes of life are 


ſometimes ſo equally oppoſed, that perhaps no man 


ever yet made his choice between them upon a 
full conviction, and adequate knowledge; and 


therefore fluctuation of will is not more wonderful, 
when they are propoſed to the election, than oſcil- 
lations of a beam charged with equal weights. 


The mind no ſooner imagines itſelf determined by 


ſome prevalent advantage, than ſome convenience 
of equal weight is diſcovered on the other fide, » 
and the reſolutions which are ſuggeſted by the 


niceſt examination, are often repented as ſoon as 
they are taken. . cn; 
umenes, a young man of great abilities, inhe- 
rited a large eftate from a father, long eminent in 
conſpicuous employments. - His father, haraſſed 
with competitions, - and lexed with multipli- 
city of bufineſs, A the quiet of a pri- 


vate ſtation with ſo much force, that Eumenes 


for ſome years reſiſted every motion of ambitious 
wiſhes ; but being once provoked by the fight cf 
oppreſſion, which he could not redreſs, he began to 


think it the duty of an honeſt man to enable him- 


ſelf to protect others, and gradually felt a deſire of 


greatneſs, excited by a thouſand projects of advan- 


tage to his country. His fortune placed him in 
the ſenate, his knowledge and eloquence advanced 
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him at court, and he poſſeſſed that authority and in- 
fluence which he had reſolved to exert for the hap- 
_ Pine's of mankind. 

He now became acquainted with greatneſs, and 
was in a ſhort time convinced, that in proportion 
as the, power of doing well is enlarged, the tem 
tations to do ill are multiplied and enforced. He 
felt himſelf every moment in danger of being 
either ſeduced or driven from his honeſt purpoſes. 
Sometimes a friend was to be ified, and ſome- 
times a rival to be cruſhed, by means which his 
conſcience could not approve. Sometimes he was 
forced to comply with the prejudices of the pub- 
lick, and ſometimes. with the ſchemes of the mi- 
niſtry. He was by degrees wearied with perpetual 
ſtruggles to unite policy and virtue, and went back 
to retirement as the ſhelter of innocence, perſuaded 
tax he could only hope to benefit mankind by a 
blameleſs example c£ private virtue. Here he ſpent 
ſome years in tranquillity and beneficence ; but 
finding that corruption increaſed, and falſe opini- 
ons in government prevailed, he thought himſelf 
again ſummoned to poſts of public truſt, from 
which, new evidence of his own weakneſs again. 
determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconſtant by virtue 
and by vice, by. too much or too little thought; 
yet inconſtancy, however dignified by its motives, 
is always to be avoided, becauſe life allows us but 
a, ſmall time for enquiry and experiment, and he 
that ſteadily endeavours at excellence, in whatever 
employment, will more benefit mankind than he- 
that heſitates in chuſing his part till he is called: 
to the performance. That traveller that reſolutely 
fallows a roug and winding path, will ſooner 


reach 


1 
1 


U 
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reach the end of his journey, than he that is al- 
ways changing his direction, and waſtes the hours 
of day-light in looking for ſmoother ground, and 
ſhorter paſſages. 


DAY COYOTE OO 


Nums. 64. SATURDAY, O#tober 27, 1750-. 
Idem welle, et idem nolle, ea demum firma amicitia eff, 
| SALLUST... 


To live in friendſhip is. to have the ſame deſires and the 
lame averſficons.. 


HEN Socrates was building himſelf a 
houſe at Athens, being aſked by one that 
obſerved the littleneſs of the * why a man ſo 
eminent would not have an abode more ſuitable 
to his dignity? he replied, that he ſhould think 
himſelf ſufficiently accommodated, if he could fee 
that narrow habitation filfed with real friends. 
Such was the opinion of this great maſter of hu- 
man life, concerning the infrequency of ſuch an 
union of minds as might deſerve the name of friend- 
ſhip, that among the multitudes whom vanity or 
carioſity, civility or veneration, crouded about 
him, he did not expect that very ſpacious apart- 
ments would be neceſſary to contain all that ſhould 
regard him with fincere kindneſs, or adhere to him 
with ſteady fidelity. 

So many qualities are indeed rcquiſite to the 
poſſibility of fricndſhip, and fo many ac cid nts muſt 
concur to its riſe and its continuance, that the 
greateſt part of mankind content themſelves with- 
out it, and ſupply its place as they can, with in- 
tereſt and dependance. 

Multitudes are unqualified for a conſtant and 
* arm reciprocation of benevolcuce, as they are 
incapacitated 
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incapacitated for any other elevated excellence, by 
ual attention to their intereſt, and unreſiſting 
ſubjection to their paſſions. Long habits may ſu- 
1 inability to deny any defire, or repreſs, 
y fuperior motives, the importunities of any im- 
mediate gratification, andinveterate ſelfiſhneſs will 
imagine all advantages diminiſhed in proportion 
as they are communicated. 

But not only this hateful and confirmed corrup- 
tion, but many varieties of diſpoſition, not incon- 
fiſtent with common degrees of virtue, may exclude 
friendſhip from the heart. Some ardent enough 
in their benevolence, and defeRive neither in oh 
ciouſneſs nor liberality, are mutable and uncer- 
tain, ſoon attracted by new objects, diſguſted with- 
out offence, andalienated without enmity. Others 
are ſoft and flexible, eaſily influenced by reports or 
whiſpers, ready to catch alarms from every du- 
bious circumſtance, and to liſten to every ſuſpicton 
which envy and flattery ſhall! ſuggeſt, to follow the 
opinion of eyery confident adviſer, and move by the 
impulſe of the laſt breath. Some are impatient of 
contradiction, more willing to go wrong by their 
own judgment, than to be indebted for a better or 
a ſafer way to the ſagacity of another, inclined to 
conſider counſel as inſult, and enquiry as want of 
confidence, and to confer their regard on no other 
terms than unreſerved ſubmiſſion, and implicit 
compliance. Some are dark and involved, equally 
careful to conceal good and had purpoſes; and 
pleaſed with producing effects by inviſible means, 
and ſhewing their defign only in its execution. 
Others are univerſally communicative, alike open 
to every eye, and equally profuſe of their own 
ſecrets and thoſe of others, without the neceſſary 

| vigilance 
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vigilance of caution, or the honeſt arts of prudent 
integrity, ready to accuſe without malice, and to 
betray without treachery. Any of theſe may be 
uſeful to the community, and paſs through the 
world wit h the reputation of good purpoſes and un- 
corrupted morals, but they are unfit for cloſe and 
tender intimacies. He cannot properly be choſen 
for a friend, whoſe kindneſs 1s exhaled by its own 
warmth, or frozen by the firſt hlaſt of ſlander; he 
cannot be a uſeful counſellor, who will hear no 
opinion but his own ; he will not much invite con- 
fidence whoſe principal maxim is to ſuſpect; nor 
can the candour and frankneſs of that man be 
much eſteemed, who ſpreads his arms to human-- 
kind, and makes every man, without diſtinction, a 
denizen of his boſom. 

That friendſhip may be at once fond and laſt- 
ing, there muſt not only be equal virtue on each 
part, but virtue of the ſame kind; not only the 
fame end muſt be propoſed, but the ſame means 
muſt be approved by both. We are often, by 
fuperficial accompliſhments and accidental endear- 
ments; induced to love thoſe whom we cannot 
eſteem; we are ſometimes, by great ahilities, and 
inconteſtible evidences of virtue, compelled to 
eſteem thoſe whom we cannot love. But friendſhip, 
compounded of eſteem and love, derives from one 
its tenderneſs, and its permanence from the other; 
and therefore requires not only that its candidates 
ſhould gain the judgment, hut that they-ſhould at- 
tract the affections; that they ſhould not only be 
firm in the we of diſtreſs, but gay in the hour of 


| jollity; not only uſeful in exigencies, but pleafing 


in familiar life; their preſence ſhould give cheerful- 
neſs as well as courage, and diſpel alike the gloom 
of fear and of melancholy. 


To 
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To this mutual complacency is generally requi- 
ſite an uniformity of opinions, at leaſt of thoſe 
active and conſpicuous principles which diſcriminate 
parties in government, and ſects in religion, and 
which every day operate more or leſs on the com- 
mon buſineſs of life. For though great tenderneſs 
has, perhaps, been ſometimes known to continue 
between men eminent in contrary factions; yet 
ſuch friends are to be ſhewn rather as prodigies 
than examples, and it is no more proper to regulate 
our conduct by ſuch inſtances, than to leap a pre- 
cipice, becauſe ſome have tallen from it and eſcaped 
with life. 

It cannot but be exiremecly difficult to preſerve 
private kindneſo in the midſt of publick oppoſition, 
in which will neceſſarily be involved a thouſand 
incidents, extending thei: influence to converſa- 
tion and privacy. Men engaged, by moral of 
religious motives, in contrary parties, will gene- 
rally look with different eyes upon every man, 
and decide almoſt every queſtion upon different 
principles. When ſuch occaſions of diſpute hap- 
pen, to comply is to betray our cauſe, and to 
maintain friendſhip by c-aling to deſerve it; to 
be filent, is to loſe the happineſs and dignity of 
independence, to live in perpetual conſtraint, and 
to deſert, if not to betray : and who ſhall deter- 
mine which of two friends ſhall yield, where 
neither believes himſelf miſtaken, and both con- 
feſs the importance of the queſtion ? W hat then 
remains but contradiction and debate? and from 
thoſe what can be expected, but acrĩimony and 
vehemence, the inſolence of triumph, the vexa- 
tion of defeat, and, in time, a wearineſs of conteſt, 
and an extinction of benevolence ? Exchange of 

N endear- 
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endearments and intercourſe of civility may con- 
tinue, indeed, as boughs may for a while be ver- 
dant, when the root 1s wounded ; but the poiſon 
of diſcord is infuſed, and though the countenance 
may preſerve its ſmile, the heart is hardening and 
contracting. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom we 
ſee only in times of ſeriouſneſs and ſeverity ; 
and therefore to maintain the ſoftneſs and ſerenit 
of benevolence, it is neceſſary that friends partake 
each others pleaſures as well as cares, and be led to 
the ſame diverſions by ſimilitude of taſte. This 
is, however, not to be conſidered as cqually in- 
diſpenſable with conformity of principles, becauſe 
any man may honeſtly, according to the precepts 
of Horace, refign the gratifications of taſte to the 
humqur of another, and friendſhip may well 
deſerve the ſacrifice of pleaſure, though not of 
conſcience. 

It was once confeſſed to me, by a painter, that 
no profeſſor of his art ever loved another. This 
declaration is ſo far juſtified by the knowledge of 
life, as to damp the hopes of warm and conſtant 
friendſhip, between men whom their ſtudies have 
made competitors, and whom every favourer and 
every cenſurer are hourly inciting againſt each 
other. The utmoſt expectation that experience 
can warrant, is, that they ſhould forbear open 
hoſtilities and ſecret machinations, and when the 
whole fraternity is attacked, be able to unite 
againſt a common foe. Some however, though 
few, may perhaps be found, in whom emulation has: 
not been able to overpower generoſity, who are 
diſtinguiſhed from lower beings by nobler motives 
than. the love of fame, and can preſerve the ſacred 


flame 
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flame of friendſhip from the guſts of pride, and the 


rubbiſh of intereſt. 
Friendſhip is ſeldom laſting but between equals, 
or where the ſuperiority on one ſide is reduced by 


ſome equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits 


which cannot be repaid, and obligations which can- 
not be diſcharged, are not commonly found to in- 
creaſe affection; they excite — indeed, and 
heighten veneration, but commonly take away 
that eaſy freedom, and familiarity of intercourſe, 


without which, though there may be fidelity, and 


zeal, and admiration, there cannot be friendſhip. 


Thus imperfe& are all earthly bleſſings; the great 


effect of friendſhip is beneficence, yet by the firſt 
act of uncommon kindneſs it is endangered, like 


plants that bear their fruit and die. Yet this confi- 
deration ought not to reſtrain bounty, or repreſs - 
compaſhon ; for duty is to be preferred before con- 


venience, and he that loſes part of the pleaſures of 


. friendſhip by his generoſity, gains in its place the 


gratulation of his conſcience. 


Nums. 65. TuzsDAY, October 30, 1750. 


. ar it aniles 

Ex re fabellas. Hor. 
The cheerful ſage, when ſolemn diftates fail, 
 Conceals the moral counſel in a tale. 


BIDAH, the ſon of Abenfina, left the cara- 


CZ vanſera carly in the morning, and purſued 
his journey ah the plains of Indoſtan. He 
was freſh and vigorous with reſt ; he was animated 


with hope ; he was incited by defire ; he walked 
ſwiftly 


b 
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ſwiftly forward over the vallies, and ſaw the hills 
gradually riſing before him. As he paſſed along, 
his ears were delighted with the morning ſong of 
the bird of paradiſe, he was fanned by the laſt 
flutters of the ſinking breeze, and ſprinkled with 
dew by groves of ſpices; he ſometimes contem- 
plated the towering height of the oak, monarch of 
the hills ; and ſometimes caught the gentle fragrance 
of the primroſe, eldeſt daughter of the ſpring: all 
his ſenſes were gratified, and all care was baniſhed 
from his heart. 

Thus he went on till the fun approached his 
meridian, and the increaſing heat preyed upon his 
ſtrength ; he then looked round about him for 
ſome more commodious path. He faw, on his 
right hand, a grove that ſeemed to wave its ſhades 
as a ſign of invitation; he entered it, and found 
the coolneſs and verdure irrefiſtibly pleaſant. He 
did not, however, forget whither he was travel- 
ling, but found a narrow way bordered with 
flowers, which appeared to have the ſame direc- 
tion with the main road, and was pleaſed that, 
by this happy experiment, he had found means 
to unite pleaſure with buſineſs, and to gain the 
rewards of diligence without ſuffering its fatigues. 
He, therefore, ſtill continued to walk for a time, 
without the leaſt remiſſion of his ardour, except 
that he was ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the 
muſick of the birds, whom the heat had aſſembled 
in the ſhade ; and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on 
either dae, or the fruits that hung upon the 


branches. At laſt the green path began to decline 
from its firſt tendency, and to wind among hills 
and thickets, cooled with fountains, and mur- 

muring 
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muring with water-falls. Here Obidah pauſed 
for a time, and began to conſider whether it were 
longer ſafe to forſake the known and common 
track ; but remembering that the heat was now 
in its greateſt violence, and that the plain was 
duſty and uneven, he reſolved to purſue the new 
path, which he ſuppoſed only to make a few me- 
anders, in compliance with the varieties of the 
ground, and to end at laſt in the common road. 
Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he renewed 
his pace, though he ſuſpected that he was not 
gaining ground. This uneaſineſs of his mind in- 
clined him to lay hold on every new object, and 
give way to every ſenſation that might ſooth or 
divert him. He liſtened to every echo, he mount- 
ed every hill for a freſh proſpe ct, he turned afide 
to every caſcade, and. vleaſed | himſelf with tracing 
the courſe of a gentle river that rolled among the 
trees, and watercd a large region with innumerable 
circumvolutions. In theſe amuſements the hours 
paſſed away uncounted, his deviations had per- 
plexed his memory, and he knew not towards 
what point to travel. He ſtood penſive and con- 
fuſed, afraid to go forward leſt he ſhould go wrong, 
yet conſcious that the time of loitering was- now 
paſt. While he was thus tortured with uncertainty, 
the ſky was overſpread with clouds, the day va- 
niſhed from before him, and a ſudden tempeſt 
gathered round his head. He was now rouſed by his 
danger to a quick and painful remembrance of his 
folly ; he now ſaw how happineſs is loſt when eaſe 
is conſulted ; he lamented the unmanly impatience 
that prompted him to ſeek ſhelter in the » 
and deſpiſed the petty curiofity that led him on 
from trifle to trifle. While he was thus reflecting, 


the 
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the air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder broke 
his meditation. 

He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his 
power, to tread back the ground which he had 
paſſed, and try to find ſome iſſue where the wood 
might open into the plain. He proſtrated himſelf 
on the ground, and commended his life to the 
Lord 'of nature. He roſe with confidence and 
tranquillity, and preſſed on with his fabre in his 
hand, for the beaſts of the deſert were in motion, 
and on every hand were heard the mingled howls 
of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration ; all 
the horrors of darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded 
him: the winds roared in the woods, and the tore 
rents tumbled from the hills. 


m—_— i T4 dar p91 pores 

ES kio7axuar Luulzaatior oapipror bop, 
Tord e Ts ru d& cor ir ,, N Sv 
Work d into ſudden rage by wintry ſhow'rs, 

Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 


Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was' going, 
or whether he was every moment drawing nearer 
to ſafety or to deſtruction. At length not fear but 
labour * to overcome him; his breath grew 
ſhort, and his knees trembled, and he was on the 
point of lying down in refignation to his fate, 
when he beheld through the brambles the glim- 
mer of a taper. He advanced towards the light, 
and finding that it proceeded from the cottage of 
a hermit, he called hum'l; at the door, and ob- 
tained admiſſion. The old man ſet before him 
ſuch proviſions as he had collected for himſelf, 

on 
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2 which Obidah fed with eagerneſs and grati- 
tude. 

When the repaſt was over, Tell me,” ſaid the 
hermit, © by what chance thou haſt been brought 
% hither; I have been now twenty years an in- 
© habitant of the wilderneſs, in which I never ſaw 
% a man before.” Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, without any concealment 
or palliation. | 

« Son,” ſaid the hermit, „“ let the errors and 
4 follies, the danger and eſcape of this day, fink 
deep into thy heart. Remember, my ſon, that 
* human life is the journey of a day. We riſe 
in the morning of youth, full of vigour and 
full of expectation; we ſet forward with ſpirit and 
% hope, with gaiety and with diligence, and travel 
* on a while in the ſtraight road of picty towards 
„the manſions of reſt. In a ſhort time we remit 
* our fervor, and endeavour to find ſome mitiga- 
* tion of our duty, and ſome more caſy means 
© of obtaining the ſame end. We then relax our 
« vigour, and refolve no longer to be terrified 
« with crimes at a diſtance, but rely upon our 
% own conſtancy, and venture to approach what 
« we reſolve never to touch. We thus enter the 
© bowers of caſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of ſe- 
, curity. Here the heart ſoftens, and vigilance 
* ſubſides; we are then willing to enquire whe- 
% ther another advance cannot be made, and 
** whether we may not, at leaſt, turn our eyes 
* upon the gardens of pleaſure. We approach 
them with ſcruple and heſitation; we enter 
them, but*enter, timorous and trembling, and 
« always hope to paſs through them without 
« loſing the road of virtue, which we, for a 

« while;, 
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while, keep in our fight, and to which we pro- 
poſe to return. But temptation ſucceeds tempt- 
ation, and one compliance prepares us for 
another; we in time loſe the happineſs of in- 
nocence, and ſolace our diſquiet with ſenſual 
gratifications. By degrees we let fall the re- 
membrance of our original intention, and quit 
the only adequate objeQ of rational deſire. 
We entangle ourſelves in buſineſs, immer 
ourſelves in luxury, and rove through the E. 
byrinths of inconſtancy, till the darkneſs of old 
age begin to invade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety 
obſtruct our way. We then look back upon 
our lives with horror, with forrow, with re- 
pentance ; and wiſh, but too often vainly wiſh, 
that we had not forſaken the ways of virtue. 
Happy are they, my ſon, who ſhall learn from 
thy example not to deſpair, but ſhall remember, 
that though the day is paſt, and their ſtrength 
is waſted, there yet remains one effort to be 
made; that reformation is never hopeleſs, nor 
fincere endeavours ever unaſſiſted, that the wan- 
derer may at length return after all his errors, 
and that he who implores ſtrength and cou 
from above, ſhall find danger and difficulty give 
way before him. Go now, my ſon, to thy re- 
_ commit thyſelf tothe care of Omnipotence, 
and when the morning calls again to toil, begin 
ane w thy journey and thy life. 
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Nu us. 66. SATURDAY, November 3, 17 50. 


Pauci dignoſcere poſſunt 
Vera bona, atque A multum diverſa, remota 


Erroris nebala. Joy. 


K 7 How few — 
now their own good ; or, knowing it ue ? 
How void of reaſon are our hopes — fears? Darbix. 


HE folly of human wiſhes and purſuits has 
always been a ſtanding ſubje& of mirth and 
declamation, and has been ridiculed and lamented 
from age to age; till perhaps the fruitleſs repeti- 
tion of complaints and cenſures may be juſtly 
numbered among the ſubjects of cenſure and 
complaint. 
Some of theſe inſtructors of mankind have not 
_ contented themſelves with checking the overflows 
of paſſion, and lopping the exuberance of defire, 
but have attempted to deſtroy the root as well as 
the branches; and not only to confine the mind 
within bounds, but to ſmooth it for ever by a dead 
calm. They have employed their reaſon and elo- 
quence to perſuade us, that nothing is worth the 
wiſh of a wiſe man, have repreſented all earthly 
good and evil as indifferent, and counted amon 
8 errors the dread of pain, and the love 
| 
It is almoſt always the unhappineſs of a victo- 
rious diſputant, to deſtroy his own authority by 
claiming too many conſequences, or diffuſing his 
4 to an indefenſible extent. When we 
ve heated our zeal in a cauſe, and elated our 
confidence with ſucceſs, we are naturally inclined 
to purſue the ſame train of reaſoning, to eſtabliſh 
ſome 
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ſome collateral truth, to remove ſome adjacent dif- 
ficulty, aud to take in the whole comprehenſion 
of our ſyſtem. As a prince, in the ardour of ac- 
quiſition, is willing to ſecure his firſt conqueſt by 
the addition of another, add fortreſs to fortreſs, and 
city to city, till "deſpair and opportunity turn his 
enemies upon him, and he loſes in a moment the 
glory of a reign. 

he philoſophers having found an eaſy victory 
over thoſe defires which we produce in ourſelves, 
and which terminate in ſome imaginary ſtate of 
happineſs unknown and unattainable, proceeded 
to make further inroads upon the heart, and at- 
tacked at laſt our ſenſes and our inſtins. The 
continued to war upon nature with arms, by which 
only folly could be conquered ; they therefore 
loſt the trophies of their former combats, and 
were conſidered no longer with reverence or 


regard. 

Vet it cannot be with juſtice denied, that theſe 
men have been very uſeful monitors, and have left 
many proofs of ſtrong reaſon, deep penetration, 
and accurate attention to the affairs of life, which 
it is now our buſineſs to ſeparate from the foam 
ot a boiling imagination, and to apply judiciouſly 

to our own uſe. They have ſhewn that moſt of 
the conditions of life, which raiſe the envy of the 
timorous, and rouſe the ambition of the daring, 
are empty ſhows of felicity, which, when they 
become Grniliar, loſe their power of delighting; 
and that the moſt proſperous andexalted have very 
few advantages over a meaner and more obſcure 
fortune, when their dangers and ſolicitudes are ba- 


lanced againſt their equipage, their banquets, and 
their palaces. a 


It 
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It is natural for every man uninſtructed to mur- 
mur at his condition, becauſe in the general infe- 
licity of life, he feels his own miſeries, without 
knowing that they are common to all the reſt of 
the ſpecies ; and therefore, though he will not be 
leſs ſenſible of pain by being told that others are 
equally tormented, he will - leaſt be * from 
the temptation of ſeeki rpetual chan 
that = which is no ©. Pc. 2 be found, — 
though his diſeaſe ſtill continues, he eſcapes the 
hazard of exaſperating it by remedies. 

The | pres" which affluence of wealth, 
extent of power, and eminence of reputation con- 
fer, muſt be always, by their own nature, confined 
to a very ſmall number ; and the life of the greater 
part of mankind muſt be loſt in empty wiſhes and 

inful compariſons, were not the balm of philo- 
ſophy ſhed upon us, and our diſcontent at the 
appearances of an unequal diſtribution ſoothed and 
appeaſed. 

It ſeemed, perhaps, below the dignity of the 
eat maſters of moral learning, to deſcend to fa- 
miliar life, and caution mankind againſt that petty 
ambition which is known among us by the name 
of vanity ; which yet had been an undertaking not 
unworthy of the longeſt beard, and moſt ſolemn 
auſterity. For though the paſſions of little minds, 
acting in low ſtations, do not fill the world with 
bl ed and devaſtations, or mark, by great 
events, the periods of time, yet they torture the 
breaſt on which they ſeize, infeſt thoſe that are 
placed within the reach of their influence, deſtroy 

rivate quiet and private virtue, and undermine 


{ſenſibly the happineſs of the world. 
The 
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The defire of excellence is laudable, but is very 
frequently ill directed. We fall, by chance, into 
ſome claſs of mankind, and, without conſulting 
nature or wiſdom, reſolve to gain their regard by 
thoſe qualities which they happen to eſteem. I 
once knew a man remarkably dim-ſighted, who, 
by converfing much with country gentlemen 
found himſelf irrefiſtibly determined to ſylvan ho- 
nours. His great ambition was to ſhoot flying, 
and he — ſpent whole days in the . 
purſuing game; which, before he was near enough 
to ſee them, his approach frighted away. 

When it happens that the deſire tends to objects 
which produce no competition, it may he over- 
looked with ſome indulgence, becauſe, however 
fruitleſs or abſurd, it cannot have ill effe&s upon 
the morals. But moſt of our enjoyments owe 
their value to the peculiarity of poſſeſſion, and 
when they are rated at too high a value, give oc- 
caſion to ſtratagems of malignity, and incite oppo- 
ſition, hatred, and defamation. The conteſt of 
two rural beautics for preference and diſtinQion, 
is often ſufficiently keen and rancorous to fill their 
breaſts with all thoſe paſſions, which are generally 
thought the curſe only of ſenates, of armies, and 
of courts; and the rival dancers of an obſcure 
aſſembly have their partiſans and abettors, often 
not leſs exaſperated againſt cach other, than thoſe 
who are promoting the intereſts of rival monarchs. 

It is common to conſider thoſe whom we find 
infected with an unreaſonable regard for trifling 
accompliſhments, as chargeable with all the con- 
ſequences of their folly, and as the authors of their 


own unhappineſs: but perhaps, thoſe whom we 
Vor. IL E thus 
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thus ſcorn or deteſt, have more claim to tender- 
neſs than has been yet allowed them. Before we 
permit our ſeverity to break looſe upon any fault 
or error, we ought furely to conſider how much we 
have countenanced or promoted it. We ſee mul- 
titudes buſy in the purſuit of riches, at the expence 
of wiſdom and of virtue; but we ſee the reſt of 
mankind approving their conduct, and inciting 
their eagerneſs, by paying that regard and defe- 
rence to wealth, which wiſdom and virtue only 
can deſerve. We ſee women univerſally jealous 
of the reputation of their beauty, and frequently 
Took with contempt on the care with which they 
ſtudy their complexions, endeavour to preſerve or 
to ſupply the bloom of youth, * every orna- 
ment, twiſt their hair into curls, and ſhade the 
faces from the weather. We recommend the care 
of their nobler part, and tell them how little addi- 
tion is made by all their arts to the graces of the 
mind. But when was it known that female good- 
neſs or knowledge was able to attract that officiouſ- 
neſs, or inſpire that ardour, which beauty produces 
whenever it appears? And with what hope can we 
endeavour to perſuade the ladies, that the time ſpent 
at the toilet is foſt in vanity, when they have eve 
moment ſome new conviction, that their intereſt is 
more effectually promoted by a ribhand well diſ- 
poſed, than by the brighteſt act of heroick virtue? 
In inſtance of vanity it will be found, 
that the blame ought to be Thared among more 
than it generally reaches; all who exalt trifles by 
immoderate praiſe, or inſtigate needleſs emulation 
by invidious incitements, are to be confidered as 
perverters of reaſon, and corrupters of the world: 
and fince every man 1s obliged to promote happi- 
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neſs and virtue, he ſhould be careful not to miſ- 
lead unwary minds, by appearing to ſet too high 
a value upon things by which no real excellence is 
conferred. 


N. SPA NWN. SAR LA. 
Nums. 67. TuzsDAY, November 31, 1750. 


Al J diaries pdoxuor quyaias, ws nog, 
Karts Niven Aue, HANSO 1. Euter. 
Exiles, the proverb ſays, ſubſiſt on hope, 

Delufive hupe ſtill points to diſtant good, 
To goed that mocks approach. 


HERE is no temper ſo generally indulged 

as hope; other ons operate by ſtarts on 
particular occaſions, or in certain parts of life; but 
hope begins with the firſt power of comparing our 
actual with our poſſible ſtate, and attends us through 
every ſtage and period, always urging us forward to 
new acquiſitions, and holding out ſome diſtant bleſſ- 
ing to our view, promiſing us either relief from 
pain or increaſe of happineſs. 

Hope 1s neceffary in every condition. The mi- 
ſeries of poverty, of fickneſs, of captivity, would, 
without this comfort, be inſupportable; nor does 
it appear that the happieſt lot of terreſtrial exiſtence 
can ſet us above the want of this general bleſſing; 
or that life, when the gifts of nature and of for- 
tune are accumulated n it, would not ſtil! be 
wretched, were it not elevated and deli zhted by 
the expectation of ſome new poſſeſſion, of ſome 
enjoyment yet behind, by which the wiſh ſhall h- 
at laſt ſatisfied, and the heart filled up to its utmeſt 


extent. 
E 2 Hope 


N 
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Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and promiſes 
what it ſeldom gives; but its promiſes are more 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it ſeldom 
fruſtratesus without aſſuring us of recompenſing the 
delay by a greater bounty. 

I was muſing on this ſtrange inclination which 
every man feels todeceive himſelf, and confidering 
the advantages and dangers proceeding from this 
gay proſpect of futurity, when, falling aſleep, on a 
ſudden I found myſelf placed in a garden, of which 
my fight could deſery no limits. Every ſcene 
about me was gay and gladſome, light with ſun- 
ſhine, and fragrant with perfumes; the ground was 
painted with all the variety of ſpring, and all the 
choir of nature was ſinging in the groves. When 
I had recovered from the firſt raptures,. with which 
the confuſion of pleaſure had for a time entranced 
me, I began to take a particular and deliberate 
view of this delightful region. I then perceived 
that I had yet higher gratifications to expect, and 
that, at a ſmall diſtance from me, there were 
brighter flowers, clearer fountains, and more lofty 
groves, where the birds, which I yet heard but 
faintly, were exerting all the power of melody. 
The trees about me were beautiful with verdure, 
and fragrant with bloſſoms ; but I was tempted to 
leave them by the ſight of ripe fruits, which ſeemed 
to hang only to be plucked. I therefore walked 
haſtily forwards, but found, as I proceeded, thai 
the colours of the field faded at my approach, the 
fruit fell before I reached it, the birds flew ſtill 
ſinging before me, and though I preſſed onward 
with great celerity, I was ſtill in fight of pleaſures 
of which I could not yet gain the poſſeſſion, and 
which ſeemed to mock my diligence, and to retire 
as I advanced. 

Though 
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Though I was confounded with ſo many alterna- 
tions of joy and grief, I yet perſiſted to go forward, 
in hopes that theſe fugitive delights would in time 
be overtaken. At length F ſaw an innumerable 
multitude of every age and ſex, who ſeemed all to 
partake of ſome general felicity ; for every cheek 
was fluſhed with confidence, and every eye ſparkled 
with eagerneſs: yet each appeared to have ſome 
particular and ſecret pleaſure, and very few were 
willing to communicate their intentions, or extend 
their concern beyond themſelves. Moſt of them 
ſeemed, by the rapidity of their motion, too buſy 
to gratify the curiofity of a ſtranger, and there- 
fore I was content for a while to gaze upon them, 
without ' interrupting them with troubleſome en- 

uiries. At laſt J obſerved one man worn with 
time, and unable to ſtruggle in the crowd; and, 
therefore, ſuppoſing him more at leiſure, I began 
to accoſt him: but he turned from me with anger, 
and toll me he muſt not be diſturbed, for the great 
hour of projection was now come, when Mercury 
ſhould loſe his wings, and flavery ſhould no longer 
dig the mine for gold. 

I left him, and attempted another, whoſe foft- 
neſs of mien, and eaſy movement, gave me reaſon 
to. hope for a more agreeable reception: but he 
told me, with a low bow, that nothing would 
make him more happy than an opportunity of 
ſerving me, which he could not now want, for a 
place which he had been twenty years ſoliciting 
would be ſoon vacant. From him I had recourſe 
to the next, who' was departing in haſte to take 
poſſeſſion of the eſtate of an uncle, who by the 
courſe of nature could not live long. He that 
followed was preparing to dive for treaſure in a 

E 3 new- 
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new-invented bell; and another was on the point of 
diſcovering the longitude. 5 
BZieing thus rejected whereſoever I applied my- 
ſelf for information, I began to imagine it beſt to 
deſiſt from enquiry, and try what my own obſerva- 
tion would- diſcover : but ſeeing a young man, gay 
and thoughtleſs, I refolved upon one more experi- 
ment, and was informed that I was in the garden 
of Horz, the daughter of DxsixR, and that all 
thoſe whom I ſaw thus tumultuouſly buſtling 
round me, were incited by the promiſes of Hope, 
and haſtening to ſeize the gifts, which ſhe held in 
her hand. 1 c 
I turned my fight upward, and ſaw a goddeſs mthe 
bloom of youth, fitting on a throne : around her 
lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the bleſſings of 
life were ſpread abroad to view; ſhe had a perpe- 
tual gaiety of aſpect, and every one imagined that 
her ſmile, which was impartial and general, was 
directed to himſelf, and triumphed in his own ſupe- 
riority to others, who had conceived the ſame con- 
ſidence from the ſame miſtake. | 
I then mounted an eminence, from which I had a 
more extenſive view of the whole , and could 
with leſs perplexity confider the different eonduct 
of the crowds that filled it. From this ſtation I 
obſerved, that the entrance into the garden of 
Horz was by two gates, one of which was kept 
by RE A$ON, and the other by Fancy. ReasoN 
was ſurly and ſcrupulous, and ſeldom turned the key 
without many interrogatories, and long heſitation; 
but FAN c was a kind and gentle portreſs, ſhe held 
her gate wide open, and welcomed all equally to 
the diſtrict under her ſuperintendency ; ſo that the 
paſſage was crowded by all thoſe who either feared 
the 
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the examination of Rx As ox, or had been rejected 
by her: 

f rom the gate of Rx Aso there was a way to the 
throne of Hor e, by a craggy, ſlippery, and wind- 
ing path, called the Streight of Di belly, which 
thoſe who entered with the permiſſion of the guard 
endeavoured to climb. But though they ſurveyed 
the way very cheerfully before they began to riſe, 
and marked out the ſeveral ſtages of their progreſs, 
they commonly found unexpected obſtacles, and 
wild obliged frequently to "flop on the ſudden, 
where they imagined the way plain and even. 
A thouſand intricacies embarraſſed them, a thou- 
ſang ſlips threw them back, and a thouſand pitfals 
impeded their advance. So formidable were the 
Ss, and fo frequent the miſcarriages, that 
many returned from the firſt attempt, and many 
fainted in the midſt of the way, an only a very 
ſmall number were led up to the ſummit of Hor E, 
by the hand of Fox rirupg. Of theſe few the 
__ part, when they had obtained the gift which 

PE had promiſed them, regretted the labour 
which it coſt, and felt in their ſucceſs the regret 
of diſappointment; the reſt retired with their 
prize, and were led by Wispon to the bowers 
of ConNTENT. 

Turning then towards the gate of Faxcr, I 
could find no way to the ſeat of Hor E; but 
though ſhe fat full in view, and held out her gifts 
with an air of invitation, which filled every heart 
with rapture, the mountain was, on that fide, inac- 
ceſſibly ſteep, but ſo channelled and ſhaded, that 
none perceived the impoſſibility of aſcending it, 
but cach imagined himſelf to have diſcovered a 
way to which the reſt were ſtrangers. Many ex- 


E 4 pedients 
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pedients were indeed tried by this induſtrious tribe, 
of whom ſome were making themſelves wings, 

which others were contriving to actuate by the per- 
petual motion. But with all their labour, and all 
their artifices, they never roſe above the ground, or 
quickly fell back, nor ever approached the throne of 
Hor E, but continued ſtill to gaze at a diſtance, and 
laughed at the ſlow progreſs of ſuch whom they ſaw 
toiling in the Streight of Difficulty. 

Part of the favourites of Faxcy, when they had 
cntered the garden, without making, like the reſt, 
an attempt to climb the mountain, turned immedi- 
ately to the vale of IolENRSS, a calm and undi- 
ſt retirement, from whence they could always 
have Hoes in proſpect, and to which they pleaſed 
themſelves with believing that ſhe intended ſpeedily 
to deſcend. Theſe were indeed ſcorned by all the 
reſt ; but they ſeemed very little affeQed by cone 
tempt, advice, or reproof, but were reſolved to ex- 

peR at eaſe the favour of the goddefs. 5 
Among this gay race I was wandering, and 
found them ready to anſwer all my queſtions, and 
willing to communicate their mirth: but turning 
round I ſaw two dreadful monſters entering the 
vale, one of whom I knew to be Ace, and the 
other WAN T. Sport and revelling were now at 
an end, and an univerſal ſhriek of affright and 
diſtreſs burft out and awaked me. 
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Nums. 68. SATURDAY, November 10, 1750. 


Vivendum rectè, cum propter plurima, tunc bis 
Precipue caufis, ut linguas mancipiorum : 
Contemnas ; nam lingua mali pars peſima ſervi. Juv. 


Let us live well ; were it alone for this 

The baneful tongues of ſervants to deſpiſe ; 

Slander, that worſt of poiſons, ever finds 

An eaſy entrance to ignoble minds. Herver: 


HE younger Pliny very juſtly obſerved, 
that of act ions that deferve our attention, 
the moſt ſplendid are not always the greateſt. 
Fame, and wonder, and applauſe, are not excited 
but by external and adventitious circumſtances, 
often diſtinct and ſeparate from virtue and heroiſm. 
Eminence of ſtation, greatneſs of effect, and all the 
favours of fortune, muſt concur to place excellence 
in public view; but fortitude, diſigence, and pa- 
tience, diveſted of their ſhow, glide unobſerved 
through the crowd of life, and ſuffer and act, though 
with the ſame vigour and conſtancy, yet without 
pity and without praiſe. 

This remark may he extended to all parts of life. 
Nothing is to be eſtimated by its effe& upon com- 
mon eyes and common cars. A thouſand miſeries 
make Zlent and inviſible inroads on mankind, and 
the heart feels innumerable throbs, which never 
break into complaint. Perhaps, likewiſe, our 
pleaſures are for the moſt part equally ſecret, and 
moſt are borne up by ſome private ſatisfaction, 
ſome internal conſciouſneſs, ſome latent hope, 

ſome peculiar proſpect, which they never communi- 
cate, but reſerve 2 ſolitary hours, and clandeſtine 

meditation. 0 
E 5 The 
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The main of life is, indeed, compoſed of ſmalÞ 


incidents, and petty occurrences ; of wiſhes for 
objects not remote, and grief for diſappointments of 
no fatal conſequence ; of inſe& vexations which 
ſt 5 us and fly away, impertinencies which buzz a 
while about us, and are heard no more; of meteorous 
pleaſures which dance before us and are diffipated ; 
of compliments which glide off the ſoul like other 
muſick, and are forgotten by him that gave and 
him that reccived them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every 
man is to cull his own condition : for, as the che- 
miſts tell us, that all bodies are reſolvable into the 
ſame elements, and that the boundleſs variety of 
things ariſes from the different rtions of very 
few ingredients; ſo a few pains and a few pleaſures 
are all the materials of human life, and of theſe 
the proportions are partly allotted by Providence, 
and partly left to the arrangement of reaſon and of 
choice. 

As theſe are well or ill difpoſed, man is for 
the moſt part happy or miſerable. For very few 
are involved in great events, or have their thread 
of life entwiſted with the chain of cauſes on which 
armies or nations are ſuſpended ; and even thoſe 
who ſeem wholly buſied in publick affairs, and 
elevated above low cares, or trival pleaſures, paſs 
the chief part of their time in familiar and do- 
meſtick ſcenes ; from theſe they come into publick 
life, to theſe they are every hour recalled by paſ- 
fions not to be ſuppreſſed ; in theſe they have the 
reward of their toils, and to theſe at laſt they 
retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerful- 
neſs to thoſe hours, which ſplendour cannot dug; 
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and acclamation cannot exhilarate; thoſe ſoft 
intervals of unbended amuſement, in which a man 
ſhrinks to his natural dimenſions, and throws aſide 
the ornaments or diſguiſes, which te feels in pri- 
vacy to be uſeleſs incumbrances, and to loſe all 
effect when they become familiar. To be happy 
at home is the ultimate reſult of all ambition, the 
end to which ev ery enterpriſe and labour tends, 
and of which every defire prompts the proſe- 
cution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man muſt be 
known by thoſe who would make a juſt eſtimate 
either of his virtue or felicity; for ſmiles and em- 
broidery are alike occaſional, and the mind is often 
dreſſed for ſhow in painted honour and fiQtitious 
benevolence. | 

Every man muſt have found ſome whoſe lives, 
in every houſe but their own, was a continual ſeries 
of hypocriſy, and who concealed under fair appea 
ances bad qualities, which, whenever they thought 
themſelves out of the reach of cenſure, broke out 
from their reſtraint, like winds impriſoned in their 
caverns,” and whom one had reaſon to love, 
but they whoſe love a wiſe man is chiefly ſolicitors 
to procure. And there are others who, without any 
ſhow of general goodneſs, and: without the attrac- 
tions by which popularity is conciliated, are receiv- 
ed among their own families as beſtowers of happi- 
neſs, and reverenced as inſtruQors, guardians, 
and benefaQors. 

The moſt authentick witneſſes of any man's 
character are thoſe who know him in his own 
family, and ſee him without any reſtraint, or rule 
of conduct, but ſuch as he voluntarily preſcribes 
to himſelf. If a man carries vittue with him into 

| his 
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his private apartments, and takes no advantage of 
unlimited power or probable ſecrecy ; if we trace 
him through the round of his time, and find that 
his character, with thoſe allowances which mortal 
frailty muſt always want, is uniform and regular, 
we have all the evidence of his fincerity, that one 
man can have with regard to another : and, indeed, 
as hypocriſy cannot be its own reward, we may, 
without heſitation, determine that his heart is 
pure. 

The higheſt panegyrick, therefore, that private 
virtue can receive, 1s the praiſe of ſervants. For, 
however vanity or inſolence may look down with 
contempt on the ſuffrages of men, undignified by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very 
ſeldom happens that they command or blame 
without juſtice. Vice and virtue are eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed. Oppreſſion, according to Harrington's 
aphoriſm, will be felt by thoſe that cannot ſee it; 
and, perhaps, it falls out very often that, in moral 
queſtions, the philoſophers in the gown, and in the 
very, differ not ſo much in their ſentiments, as in 
their language, and have equal power of diſcerning 
right, though they cannot point it out to others 
with equal addreſs. 

There are very few faults to be committed in 
ſolitude, or without ſome agents, a confe- 
derates, or witneſſes; and, therefore, the ſervant 
muſt commonly know the ſecrets of a maſter, 
who has any ſecrets to entruſt ; and failings, merely 
perſonal, are ſo frequently expoſed by that ſecurity 
which pride and folly generally produce, and ſo 
inquiſitively watched by that deſire of reducing 
the inequalities of condition, which the lower 
orders of the world will always feel, that the teſ- 

timony 
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timony of a menial domeſtick can ſeldom be con- 
ſidered as defective for want of knowledge. And 
though its impartiality may be ſometimes ſuſpe&- 
ed, it is at leaſt as credible as that of equals, where 
rivalry inſtigates cenſure, or friendſhip diQates 
palliations.. | 

The danger of betraying our weakneſs to our 
ſervants, and the impoſſibility of concealing it 
from them, may be juſtly conſidered as one motive 
to a regular and irreproachable life. For no con- 
dition 1s more hateful or deſpicable, than his who 
has put himſelf in the power of his ſervant; in the 
power of him whom, perhaps, he has firſt cor- 
rupted by making him ſubſervient to his vices, and 
whoſe fidelity he therefore cannot enforce by any 
precepts of honeſty or reaſon. It is ſeldom known 
that authority, thus acquired, is poſſeſſed without 
inſolence, or that the maſter is not forced to con- 
feſs, by his tameneſs or forbearance, that he has 
enſlaved himſelf by ſome fooliſh confidence. And 
his crime is equally puniſhed, whatever part he 
takes of the choice to which he 1s reduced ; and 
he is from that fatal hour, in which he ſacrificed 
his dignity to his paſſions, in perpetual dread of 
inſolence or defamation ; of a controuler at home, 
or an accuſer abroad. He is condemned to pur- 
chaſe, by continual bribes, that ſecrecy which 
bribes never ſecured, and which, after a long courſe 
of ſubmiſſion, promiſes, and anxieties, he will find 
violated in a fit of rage, or in a frolick of drunken- 
neſs. 

To dread no eye, and to ſuſpe& no tongue, 
is the great prerogative of innocence ; an exemp- 
tion granted only to invariable virtue. But guilt 
has always its horrors and ſolicitudes; and to make 

| it 
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it yet more ſhameful and deteſtable, it is doomed 
often to ſtand in awe of thaſe, to whom nothi 
could give influence or weight, but their — 
betraying. 


Nums. 69. TuxspAr, Novvember 13, 1750. 


Flet quoque, ut in ſpeculo rugas adſpexit aniles, 
Tyndaris ; et ſecum, cur fit bis rapta, requirit. 
Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidioſa wetuſtas 
Omnia deftruitis : witiataque dentibus evi 
Paulatim lenta conſumitis omnia morte. Ovin. 
The dreadful wrinkles when poor Helen ſpy d 

Ah! why this ſeeond rape ?---with tears the cry'd, 
Time, thou devourer, and thou envious age, 

Who all deſtroy with keen corroding rage, 

Beneath your jaws, hate er have pleas d or pleaſe, 
Muſt fink, conſum d by ſwift or low , 


ELPHINSTON. 


N old Greck epigrammatiſt, intending to 
ſhew the miſeries that attend the laſt ſtage of 
man, imprecates upon thoſe who are ſo fooliſh as to 
wiſh for long life, the calamity of continuing to grow 
old from century to century. He thought that no 
adventitious or foreign pain was requiſite, that de- 
crepitude itſelf was an epitome of whatever is 
dreadful, and nothing could be added to the curſe of 
aze, but that it ſhould be extended beyond its na- 
tural limits. 

The moſt indifferent or negligent ſpeQator can 
indeed ſcarcely retire without heavineſs of heart, 
from a view of the laſt ſcenes of the tragedy of 
life, in which he finds thoſe who in the former 
parts of the drama were diſtinguiſhed by oppoſi- 
don 
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tion of conduQ, contrariety of defigns, and diffi- 
militude of * qualities, all involved in one 
r 


common diſtreſs, and all ſtruggling with affliction 
which they cannot hope to overcome. 

The other miſeries, which waylay our paſſage 
through the world, wiſdom may eſcape, and forti- 
tude may conquer: by caution and circumſpection 
we may ſteal along with "oy little to ob or in- 
commode us; by ſpirit and vigour we may force a 
way, and reward the vexation of conteſt by the 
pleaſures of victory. But a time muſt come when 
our policy and bravery ſhall be equally uſeleſs; 
. when we ſhall all fink into helpleſſneſs and ſadneſs, 

without any power of 1 ſolace from the 

pleaſures that have formerly delighted us, or any 
roſpect of emerging into a ſecond poſſeſſion of the 
ble that we have loſt. 

The induſtry of man has, indeed, not been want- 

ing in endeavours to procure comforts for theſe hours 
of dejection and melancholy, and to gild the dread- 
ful gloom with artificial light. The moſt uſual 
fupport of old age is wealth. He whoſe poſſeſſions 
pa. url and whoſe cheſts are full, imagines him- 
ſelf always fortified againſt invaſions on his autho- 
rity. If he has loſt all other means of government, 
if his ſtrength and his reaſon fail him, he can at laſt 
alter his will ; and therefore all that have hopes 
muſt likewiſe have fears, and he may ſtill continue 
to give laws to ſuch as have not ceaſed to regard 
their own intereſt. 

This is, indeed, too frequently the citadel of the 
dotard, the laſt fortreſs to which age retires, and 
in which he makes the ſtand againſt the upſtart 
race that ſeizes his domains, diſputes his com- 
mands, and cancels his preſcriptions. . But here, 


though 
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though there may be ſafety, there is no pleaſure; 
and what remains is but a proof that more was once 
poſſeſſed. | 
Nothing ſeems to have been more univerſally 
dreaded by the ancients than orbity, or want of 
children; and indeed, to a man who has ſurvived all 
the companions of his yonth, all who have partici- 
pated his pleafures and his cares, have been en- 
gaged in the ſame events, and filled their minds 
with the ſame conceptions, this full peopled world 
is a diſmal ſolitude. He ſtands forlorn and filent, 
neglected or inſulted, in the midſt of multitudes, 
animated with hopes which he cannot ſhare, and 
employed in buſineſs which he is no longer able 
to forward or retard ; nor can he find any to whom 
his life or his death are of importance, unleſs he 
has ſecured ſome domeſtick gratifications, ſome 
tender employments, and endeared himſelt to ſome 
whoſe 22 gratitude may unite them to him. 
So different are the colours of life, as we look 
forward to the future, or backward to the paſt ; 
and ſo different the opinions and ſentiments which 
this contrariety of appearance naturally produces, 
that the converſation of the old and young ends 
generally with contempt or pity on either fide. To 
a young man entering the world, with fulneſs of 
hope, and ardour of purſuit, nothing is ſo unpleafing 
a3 the cold caution, the faint expectations, the ſcru- 
pulous diffdence which experience and diſappoint- 
ments certainly infuſe ; and the old man wonders 
in his turn that the world never can grow wiſer, 
that neither precepts, nor teſtimonies, can cure 
boys of their credulity and ſufficiency : and that 
not one can be convinced that ſnares are laid for 
him, till he finds himſelt entangled. 1 
| LEED 'Thes 
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Thus one generation is always the ſcorn and 
wonder of the other, and the notions of the old 
and young are like liquors of different gravity and 
texture which never can unite. The ſpirits of 
youth ſublimed by health, and volatiliſed by paſ- 
fion, ſoon leave behind them the phlegmatick ſedi- 
ment of wearineſs and deliberation, and burſt out 
in temerity and enterprize. The tenderneſs there- 
fore which nature infuſes, and which long habits 
of beneficence confirm, is neceſſary to reconcile 
ſuch oppoſition ; and an old man muſt be a father 
to bear with patience thoſe follies and abſurdities 
which he will 8 imagine himſelf to find 
in the ſchemes and expectations, the pleaſures and 
the ſorrows, of thoſe who have not yet been har- 

:ned by time, and chilled by fruſtration. 

Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleaſure of 
ſeeing children ripening into ſtrength, be not over- 
balanced by the pain of ſeeing ſome fall in the 
bloſſom, and others blaſted in their growth ; ſome 
ſhaken down by ſtorms, ſome tainted with cankers, 
and ſome ſhrivelled in the ſhade; and whether he 
that extends his care beyond himſelf, does not mul- 
tiply his anxieties more than his pleaſures, and 
weary himſelt to no purpoſe, by ſuperintending 
what he cannot regulate. 7 

But though age be to every order of human 
beings ſufficiently terrible, it is particularly to be 
dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other end 
or ambition than to fill up the day and the night 
with dreſs, diverſions, and flattery, and who hav- 
ing made no acquaintance with knowledge, or 
with buſineſs, have „ caught all theit ideas 
from the current prattle of the hour, and been 
indebted for all their happineſs to compliments and 


treats. 
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treats. With theſe ladies, begins „ and: 
very often laſts long ; it bales when den beauty 
fades, when their mirth loſes its ſprightlineſs, and 
their motion its.caſe. From that time all which 
gave them joy vaniſhes from about them ; they 
hear the praiſes beſtowed on others, which uſed to 
ſwell their boſoms with exultation. They viſit the 
ſeats of felicity, and endeavour to continue the. 
habit of being delighted. But pleaſure is only 
received when we believe that we give it in return. 
Negle& and lance inform them that their 
power and their value are paſt 3 and what then re- 
mains but a tedious and comfortleſs uniformity of 
time, without any motion of the heart, or exerciſe 
of ys reaſon ? ja . 

et, however age may di ſeourage us by its appear- 
ance from — * > in proſpect, we ſhall all by 
degrees certainly be old ; and therefore we ought 
to enquire what proviſion can be made againſt 
that time of diſtreſs ? what happineſs can be ſtored. 
up againſt the winter of life? and how we _ — 

our latter years with ſerenity and chearfulneſs 
If it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the beſt ſeaſons of life are able 
to ſupply ſufficient gratifications, without antici- 
pating uncertain felicities, it cannot ſurely be ſup- 
poſed, that old age, worn with labours, haraſſed 
with anxieties, and tortured with diſeaſes, ſhould 
have any gladneſs of its own, or feel any fatisfac- 
tion from the contemplation of the preſent. All 
the comfort that can now be expected muſt be 
recalled from the paſt, or borrowed from the fu- 
ture; the paſt is very ſoon exhauſted, all the events 
or actions of which the memory can afford plea- 
fure are quickly recollected; and the future lies 
beyond 
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beyond the Fraves where it can be reached onl 
by virtue and devotion. of 
Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 

ing men. He that s old without reli- 
gious hopes, as he declines into imbecility, and 
ls pains and forrows inceſſantly crowding upon 
him, falls into a gulph of bottomleſs miſery, in 
which every reflection muſt plunge him deeper, 
and where he finds only new gradations of anguiſh, 
and precipices of horrour. 


Nous. 70. SATURDAY, Newneler 17, 1750. 


Argentea prolet, 
Auro drterior, fulve pretieſor are. Ovid, 
Succeeding times a filver age bchold, 
Excelling but more excell'd by gold. DRYDEN. 


ESIOD, in his celebrated diſtribution of 
mankind, divides them into three orders of 
intelle&. * The firſt place,” ſays he, belongs 
« to him that can by his own powers diſcern what 
« 1s right and fit, and penetrate to the remoter 
« motives of action. The ſecond is claimed by 
« him that is willing to hear inſtruction, and can 
«« perceive right and wrong when they are ſhewn 
« him by another; but he that has neither acute- 
«© neſs nor docility, who can neither find the wa 
« by himſelf, nor will be led by others, is a wretc 
without uſe or value.” | 
If we ſurvey the moral world, it will be found, 
that the ſame A. on may be made of men, with 


to their virtue. There are ſome whoſe 
principles are ſo firmly fixed, whoſe conviction ” 
0 
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ſo conſtantly preſent to their minds, and who have 
raiſed in themſelves ſuch ardent wiſhes for the ap- 
probation of God, and the happineſs with which 
he has promiſed to reward obedience and perſeve- 
rance, that they riſe above all other cares and con- 
fiderations, and uniformly examine every action 
and defire, by comparing it with the divine com- 
mands. There are others in a kind of equipoiſe 
between good and ill ; who are moved on the one 
part by riches or pleaſure, by the gratifications of 
paſhon and the delights of ſenſe; and, on the 
other, by laws of which they own the obligation, 
and rewards of which they believe the reality, 
and. whom a very ſmall addition of weight turns 
either way. The third claſs conſiſts of beings im- 
merſed in pleaſure, or abandoned to paſſion, with- 
out any deſire of higher good, or any effort to ex- 
tend their thoughts beyond immediate and groſs 
ſatisfactions. | 

The ſecond claſs is fo much the moſt nume- 
rous, that it may be conſidered as compriſing the 
whole body of mankind. Thoſe of the laſt are 
not very many, and thoſe of the firſt are very few ; 
and neither the one nor the other fall much under 
the conſideration of the moraliſt, whoſe precepts 
are intended chiefly for thoſe who are endeavour- 
ing to go forward up the ſteeps of virtue, not for 
thoſe who have already reached the ſummit, or 
thoſe who are reſolved to ſtay for ever in their 
preſent fituation. 

To a man not verſed in the living world, but 
accuſtomed to judge only by ſpeculative reaſon, it 
is ſcarcely credible that any one ſhould be in this 
ſtate of indifference, or ſtand undetermined and 
unengaged, ready to follow the firſt call to her 
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fide, It ſeems certain, that either a man muſt 
believe that virtue will make him happy, and re- 
folve therefore to be virtuous, or think that he 
may be happy without virtue, and therefore caſt 
off all care but for his preſent intereſt. It ſeems 
impoſſible that conviction ſhould be on one fide, 
and practice on the other; and that he who has 
ſeen the right way, ſhould voluntarily ſhut his eyes, 
that he may quit it with more tranquillity. Yet 
all theſe abſurdities are every hour to be found; 
the. wiſeſt and beſt men deviate from known and 
acknowledged duties, by inadvertency or ſurpriſe ; 
and moſt are good no longer than while tempta- 
tion is away, than while their paſhons are without 
excitements, and their opinions are free from the 
counteraction of any other motive. 

Among the ſentiments which almoſt every man 
changes as he advances into years, is the expeQa- 
tion of uniformity of character. He that with- 
out acquaintance with the power of defire, the 
cogency of diſtreſs, the complications of affairs, 
or the force of .partial influence, has filled his 
mind with the excellence of virtue, and having. 
never tried his reſolution in any encounters with 
hope or fear, believes it able to ſtand firm what- 
ever ſhall oppoſe it, will be always clamorous 
againſt the ſmalleſt failure, ready to exact the ut- 
moſt punQualities of right, and to conſider every 
man that fails in any part of his duty, as withont 
conſcience and without merit; unwerthy of truſt 
or love, of pity or regard; as an enemy whom 
all ſhould join to drive out of ſociety, as a peſt 
which all ſhould avoid, or as a weed which all 
ſhould trample. 

It is not but by experience, that we are taught 
the poſſihility of retaining ſome virtues, and reje- 


ing 
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ing others, or of being good or bad to a parti- 
cular degree. For it 1s very eaſy to the ſolitary 
reaſoner to prove- that the fame arguments by 
which the mind is fortified againſt one crime are 
of equal force againſt all, and the conſequence 
very naturally follows, that he whom they fail to 
move on any occaſion, has either never conſidered 
them, or has by ſome fallacy taught himſelf to 
evade their validity; and that, therefore, when a 
man is known to be guilty of one crime, no far- 
ther evidence is needful of his depravity and cor- 
ruption. 

Yet ſuch is the ſtate of all mortal virtue, that it 
is always uncertain and variable, ſometimes ex- 
— to the whole compaſs of duty, and ſome- 
times ſhrinking into a narrow ſpace, and fortifying 
only a few avenues of the heart, whale all the reſt 
is [ef open to the incurſions of appetite, or given 
up to the dominion of wickedneſs. Nothing there- 
fore is more unjuſt than to judge of man by too 
ſhort an acquaintance, and too ſlight infpeQion ; 
for it often happens, that in the loofe, and thought- 
leſs, and diffipated, there is a ſecret radical worth, 
which may ſhoot out by proper cultivation ; that 
the ſpark of heaven, — immed and obſtruct- 
ed, is not yet extinguiſhed, but may by the breath 
of counſel and exhortation be kindled into flame. 

To imagine that every one who is not com- 
pletely good is irrecoverably abandoned, is to ſup- 
poſe that all are capable of the ſame degrees ot 
excellence; it is indeed to exact, from all, that 
perfection which none ever can attam. And ſince 
the pureſt virtue is conſiſtent with ſome vice, 
and the virtue of the teſt number with almoſt 
an equal proportion of contrary qualities, let none 
too 
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too haſtily conclude, that all neſs is loſt, 
though it may for a time be clouded and over- 
whelmed; for moſt minds are the flaves of ex- 
ternal circumſtances, and conform to any hand 
that undertakes to mould them, roll down any tor- 
rent of cuſtom in which they happen to be caught, 
or bend to any importunity that bears hard againſt 
them. 

It may be particularly obſerved of women, that 
they are for the moſt part good or bad, as they 
fall among thoſe who practiſe vice or virtue; and 
that neither education nor reaſon gives them much 
ſecurity againſt the influence of example. Whe- 
ther it be that they have leſs courage to ſtand 
againſt oppoſition, or that their defire of admira- 
tion makes them ſacrifice their principles to the 
poor pleaſure of worthleſs praiſe, it is certain, 
whatever be the cauſe, that female goodneſs ſel- 
dom keeps its ground againſt laughter, flattery, 
or faſhion. | 

For this reaſon, every one ſhould confider him- 
ſelf as entruſted, not only with his own conduct, 
but with that of others; and as accountable, not 
only for the duties which he neglects, or the crimes 
that he commits, but for that negligence and irre- 

alarity which he may encourage or inculcate. 
— man, in whatever ſtation, has, or endea- 
vours to have, his followers, admirers, and imita- 
tors, and has therefore the influence of his exam- 
ple to watch with care; he ought to avoid not 
only crimes but the appearance of crimes, and 
not only to practiſe virtue, but to applaud, coun- 
tenance, and ſupport it. For it is poſſible that for 
want of attention we may teach others faults from 
which ourſelyes are free, or by a cowardly deſer- 


tion 
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tion of a cauſe which we ourſelves approve, may 
pervert thoſe who fix their eyes upon us, and 
having no rule of their own to guide their courſe, 
are eaſily miſled by the aberrations of that exam- 
ple which they chuſe for their directions. 


Nun. 71. TutsDAY, November 20, 17 50. 
Vivere quod propero pauper, nec inutilis anni: 


Da weniam, properat vivere nemo ſatis. MazT. 


True, fir, to live I haſte, your pardon give, 
For tell me, who makes haſte enough to live? F. Lewis. 


FF ANY words and ſentences are fo fre- 
quently heard in the mouths of men, that 
a ſuperficial obſerver is inclined to believe, that 
they muſt .contain ſome primary principle, ſome 
great rule of action, which it is proper always to 
have preſent to the attention, and by which the 
uſe of every hour is to be adjuſted. Yet, if we 
confider the conduct of thoſe ſententious philoſo- 
phers, it will often be found, that they repeat theſe 
aphoriſms, merely becauſe they have ſomewhere 
heard them, becauſe they have nothing elſe to ſay, 
or becauſe they think veneration gained by ſuch ap- 
pearances of wiſdom, but that no ideas are an- 
nexed to the words, and that according to the old 
blunder of the followers of Ariſtotle, their ſouls are 
mere pipes or organs, which tranſmit ſounds, but 
do not underſtand them. 

Of this kind is the well known and well at- 
teſted poſition, that life it Spart, which my be 
heard among mankind by an attentive auditor, 
many 
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many times a day, but which never yet within my 
ack of obſervation left any impreſſion upon the 
mind; and perhaps, if my readers will turn their 
n—_— back upon their old friends, they will find 
it difficult to call afingle man to remembrance, who 
a to know that life was ſhort till he was 

ut to loſe it. 

It is obſervable that Horace, in his account of the 
characters of men, as they are diverſified by the 
various E * time, remarks, that the old 
man is dilator, ſpe longus, given to procraſtination, 
and inclined 5 den i — to a great diſtance. 
So far are we generally from thinking what we 
often ſay of the ſhortneſs of life, that at the time 
when it is neceſſarily ſhorteſt, we form projects 
which we delay to execute, indulge ſuch expecta- 
tions as nothing but a long train of events can gra- 
tify, and ſuffer thoſe paſſions to gain upon us, which 
are only excuſable in the prime of life. 

Theſe reflections were lately excited in my mind, 
by an evening's converſation with oy ns Pre- 


fpero, who, at the age of fifty-five, has bought an 
eſtate, and is now Striving to * and culti- 
vate it with uncommon. elegance. His = plea- 
ſure is to walk among ſtately trees, and lie muſing 


in the heat of noon under their ſhade ; he is there- 
fore maturely conſidering how he ſhall diſpoſe his 
walks and his es, has at laſt determined to 
ſend for the beſt plans from 7taly, and forbear plant - 
ing till the next ſeaſon. 
Thus is life trifled away in rations to do 
_ _—_ done, if it be left unattempted 
till all t ifites which imagination can ſuggeſt 
are ben together. Where our deſign — 
nates our own ſatisfaction, the miſtake is 
Vor. F of 


of no great importance; for the pleaſure of expect - 
ing enjoyment, is oſten greater than that of obtain- 
ing it, and the completion of almoſt every wiſh is 
found a diſappointment; but when many others 
are intereſted in an undertaking, when any deſign 
is formed, in which the improvement or ſecurity 
of mankind is involved, nothing is more un- 
worthy either of wiſdom or benevolence, than to 
delay it from time to time, or to forget how much 
every day that paſſes over us takes away from our 
power, and how ſoon an idle purpoſe to do an ac- 
tion, ſinks into a mournful wiſh that it had once 
been done. 

We are frequontly importuned, by the bacchana- 
lian writers, to lay hold on the preſent hour, to 
catch the ſures within our reach, and remember 
that futurity is not at our command. | 

To þoJor axpdCu Bair x porov. ir IF. erapinins 

Zyrdy ivprous & poJor, wand Baron, 
Soon fades the roſe ; once paſt the fragrant bour, 
The loiterer finds a bramble for a flow'r. 
But ſurely theſe exhortations may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to better p es; it may be 
at leaſt inculcated, that pleaſures are more 2 
ſtyoned than virtues, and that greater loſs is ſut- 
cred by miſſing an opportuntty of doing good, than 
an hour of giddy frolick and noiſy merriment. 

When Baxter had loſt a thouſand pounds, which 
he had laid up for the erection of a ſchool, he uſed 
frequently to mention the misfortune. as an incite- 
ment to be charitable while Gop- gives the power 
of beſtowing, and conſidered himſelf as culpable in 
ſome degree. for having left a good action in the 
hands of chance, and ſuffered his benevolence to be 


defeated for want of quickneſs and diligence. | 1 
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It is lamented by Hearne, the learned antiquary 
of Oxford, that this general forgetfulneſs of the fra- 
gility of life, has remarkably infected the ſtudents 
of monuments and records; as their employment 
conſiſts firſt in collecting, and afterwards in arrang- 
ing or abſtracting what libraries afford them, they 
ought to amaſs no more than they can digeſt ; but 
when they have undertaken a work, they go on 
ſearching and tranſcribing, call for new ſupplies, 
when they are already overburthened, and at laſt 
leave their work unfiniſhed. It is, ſays he, the bu- 
fimeſs of a good antiquary, as of a good man, to have 
1 always before him. 

Thus, not only in the ſlumber of ſloth, but in 
the wary > my of 1ll-direQed induſtry, is the ſhort- 
neſs of life generally forgotten. As ſome men loſe 
their hours in lazineſs, becauſe they ſuppoſe, that 
there is time enough for the reparation 1 3 
others buſy themſelves in providing that no length 
of life may want employment; and it often hap- 
pens, that fluggiſhneſs and activity are equally ſur- 
priſed by the laſt ſummons, and periſh, not more 
differently from each other, than the fowl that re- 
ceived the ſhot in the flight, from her that is killed 
upon the, buſh. 4 n qa 

Among the many improvements made by the laſt 
centuries in human knowledge, may be numbered 
the exact calculations of the value of life; but 
whatever may be their uſe in traffick, they ſeem 
very little to have advanced morality. They have 
hitherto been rather applied to the acquiſition of 
money, than of wiſdom; the computer refers none 
of his calculations to his own tenure, but perſiſts, 
in contempt of probability, to foretel old age to 
himſelf, and belicyes 9 he is marked out to * 

2 the 


4 
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the utmoſt verge of human exiſtenee, and ſee thou- 
3 thouſands fall into the grave. 
y is this fallacy. rooted in the heart, and 


So deepl 
fo ſtrong] by hope and fear againſt the 
4 22 ———— 


ce cn Glade? it, and we aQ ae: life were with- 


Elaying reformat 3 
ing reformation and 
: , which ſets 
eternity to ha of fl — in pro- 
Lg den, the neglect, to trans- 
| any care, which now claims our attention, to a 
future time; ve ſubject ourſeſves to needleſs dangers 
fra accidegts wheeh early diligence would have 
a our minds by vain precau- 
ifion for the extention of de- 


opportunity once miſſed never 


As he that lives longeſt lives but a little while, 
man be certain that he has no time to 
a The duties of life are commenſurate to its 
.duration, and day brings its taſk, which if 
ed is on the morrow. But he that 
| 18 thoſe months and years, i in 
which he ſhould have laboured, muſt remember that 
he has now only a part of that of which the whole 
is little; — rcortofor — 
are to be confidered as the laſt truſt of heaven, 
mot one is to be loft. 
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Omnis Ariſtippum decuit flatus, et color, et res, 
Sefantem es fere ; preſentibus equam. Hon. 
Vet Ariflippus er ry dreſs became; 

In ev'ry various change of life the ſame; 

And though he aim'd at things of | higher kind, 

Yet to the preſent held an equal miad. FaAxcis. 


To.the RAMBLER.. 


SIR, 

HOSE who exalt themſelves into the chair 

of inſtruction, without enquiring whether 
any will ſubmit to their authority, have not ſuſſici- 
cently conſidered how much of human life paſſes in 
little incidents, curſory converſation, flight dufineſs, - 
and caſual amuſcments; and therefore they have 
endeavoured . only to inculcate the more awful 
virtues, without condeſcending to regard thoſe 
petty qualities, . which grow important only by 


their ncy,. and which though they produce 
no ſingle acts of heroiſm, nor aſtoniſh us by great 
events, yet are e moment exerting their 


influence us, and make the draught of life 
ſweet or bitter by imperceptible inſtillations. 
They operate unſcen and unre as change 
of air makes us fick or thy, though we 
breathe it without attention, and only know the 
particles that impregnate it by their ſalutary or 
malignant effects. 

You have ſhewn yourſelf not ignorant of the 
value of thoſe ſubaltern endowments, yet have 
hitherto neglected to recommend good-humour 
to the world, though a refleQion- will ſhew 

1 you - 
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you that it is the balm of being, the quality to 
which all that adorns or elevates mankind muſt 
owe its power of pleaſing. Without good-hu- 
mour, learning and bravery can only confer that 
ſuperiority which ſwells the heart of the lion in 
the deſert, where he roars without reply, and ra- 
vages without reſiſtance. Without good-humour 
virtue may awe by its dignity, and amaze by its 
brightneſs; but muſt always be viewed at a di- 
ſtance, and will ſcarcely gain a friend or attraQ 
an imitator. 

Good-humour may be defined a habit of being 
pleaſed; a conſtant and perennial ſoftneſs of man- 
ner, eaſineſs of approach, and ſuavity of diſpoſiti- 
on; like that which every man perceives in himſelf, 
when the firſt tranſports of new felicity have ſub- 
fided, and his thoughts are only kept in motion by 
a flow ſucce ſſion of foft impulſes. Good-hamour 
is a Pate between gaiety and unconcern; the act or 
emanation of a mind, at leifure to regard the gra- 
tification of another. 

It is imagined by many, that whenever they aſpire 
to pleaſe, they are required to be merry, and to 
ſhew the gladneſs of their ſouls by flights of plea- 
ſantry, and burſts of laughter. though theſe 
men may be for a time heard with applauſe and ad- 
miration, they ſeldom delight us long. We enj 
them a little, and then retire to cafineſs and 
humour, as the eye gazes awhile on eminences 
glittering with the ſun, but ſoon turns aching away 
to verdure and to flowers. 

Gaiety is to good-humour as animal perfumes 
to vegetable fragrance : the one overpowers weak 
ſpirits, and the other recreates and revives them. 
iety ſeldom fails to give ſome pain; the hearers 
| either 
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either ſtrain their faculties to accompany its tower- 
ings, or are left behind in envy and deſpair. Good - 
humour boaſts no faculties which every one does 
not believe in his own power, and pleaſes princi- 
pally by not offending. . 
It is well known that the moſt certain way to give 
any man pleaſure, is to perſuade him that you re- 


ceive pleaſure from him, to encourage him to free- 


dom and confidence, and to avoidany ſuch appear- 
ance of ſuperiority as may overbear and depreſs 
him. We ſee many that by this art only, ſpend 
their days in the midſt of careſſes, invitations, and 
civilities; and without any extraordinary qualities 
or attainments, are the univerſal favourites of both 
ſexes, and certainly find a friend in every place. 
The darlings of the world will, indeed, be generally 
found ſuch as excite neither jealouſy nor — and 
are not conſidered as candidates for any eminent 
degree of reputation, but content themſelves with 


common accompliſhments. and endeavour rather to 


ſolicit kindneſs than to raiſe eſteem ; therefore in 
aſſemblies and places of reſort it ſeldom fails to 
happen, that though at the entrance of ſome parti- 
cular perſon every face brightens with gladneſs, and 
every hand is extended infalutation, yet if you pur- 
ſue him beyond the firſt exchange of civilities, you 
will find him of a very ſmall importance, and onl 

welcome to the company, as one by whom all 
conceive themſelves admired, and with whom any 
one 1s at liberty to amuſe himſelf when he can 
find no other auditor or companion, as one with 
whom all are at caſe, who will hear a jeſt without 
criticiſm, anda narrative without a contradiction, 
who laughs with every wit, and yields to every 


diſputer. 
F 4 There 
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There are many whoſe vanity always inclines 
them to aſſociate with thoſe from whom they have 
no reaſon to fear mortification ; and there are times 
in which the wiſe and the knowing are willing to 
receive praiſe without the labour of deſerving it, 
in which the moſt elevated mind is willing to 
deſcend, and the moſt active to be at reſt. All 
therefore are at ſome hour or another fond of com- 
panions whom they can entertain upon eaſy terms, 
and who will relieve them from ſolicitude, without 
condemning them to vigilance and caution. We 
are moſt inclined to love when we have nothing 
to fear, and he that encourages us to pleaſe our- 

_ ſelves, will not be long without preference in our 
affection to thoſe whoſe learning holds us at the 
diſtance of pupils, or whoſe wit calls all attent ion 
from us, and leaves us without importance and 
without regard. | 

It is remarked by prince Henry, when he ſees 
Falftaff lying on the ground, that he could have 
better ſpared abetter man. He was well acquainted 
with the vices and follies of him whom he la- 
mented, but while his conviction compelled him 
to do juſtice to ſuperior qualities, his tenderneſs 
ſtill broke out at the remembrance of Falftaff, of 
the cheerful companion, the loud buffoon, with 
whom he had paſſed his time in all the luxury of 
idleneſs, who had gladded him with unenvied 
merriment, and whom he could at once enjoy 
and deſpiſe. 

You may perhaps think this account of thoſe” 
who are diſtinguiſhed for their good-hamour, not 
very conſiſtent with the praiſes which I have be- 
ſtowed upon it. But furely nothing can more 
evidently ſhew the value of this quality, _ 

t 
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that it — — _ that are deſtitute of all 
other excefleneies, and procures regard to the 
trifling, friendſhip: to the worthleſs, and affection 
„Ah indeed general d b 
huntour is i generally deg 
the characters in which it in found; being 
conſidered as a cheap and vulgar quality, we find 
it often neglected by thoſe that having excellen- 
cies of higher reputation and brighter ſplendour, 
ps imagine that they have ſome right to 
gratify themſelves at the expence of others, and 
are to demand compliance, rather than to prac- 
tiſe it. It is by ſome unfortunate miſtake that 
. almoſt all thoſe who have any claim to eſteem or 
love, preſs their pretenſions with too little conſi- 
deration of others. This miſtake my own in- 
tereſt, as well as my zeal for general happineſs, 
makes me deſirous to rectify; for I have a friend, 
who, becauſe he knows his own fidelity and uſe- 
fulneſs, is never willing to fink intoa companion 1 
I have a wife whoſe beauty firſt ſubdued me, and 
whoſe wit confirmed her conqueſt, but whoſe beauty 
now ſerves no other purpoſe than to entitle her to 
tyranny, and whoſe wit is only uſed to juſtify-pet- 
verſeneſs. | _ : 
Surely nothing can be more unreaſonable than 
to Ioſe the will to pleaſe, when we are conſcious 
of the power, or ſhow more cruelty than to 
chuſe any kind of influence before that of kind- 
neſs. He that regards the welfare of others, 
ſhould make his virtue approachable, that it may 
be loved and copied ; and he that 77 the 


wants which every man feels, or will feel of ex- 
ternal aſliſtance, muſt « xd with to * 
| 77 
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ed by thoſe that love him, than by thoſe that 
admire his excellencies, or ſolicit his favours ; for 
admiration ceaſes with novelty, and intereſt gains 
its end and retires. A man whole great 

ties want the ornament of ſuperficial attractions, 
is like a naked mountain with mines of gold, 
which will be frequented only till the treaſure is 
cxhanſted. 


Jan, Ce. 
PaHiLOMIDES- 


.. ͤ . % um NOK EE 


Nums. 73. TvzsDAY, Nov. 27, 1750. 


Stulte quid beu wotis frufire puerilibus opta: 
Lune 24. tulit, ertwe, feretue 4. Ovp. 
Why thinks the fool with childiſh hope to ſee 
What neither is, nor was, ror e er ſhall be? 
ELPHINSTON. 


| Te the RAMBLER. 
1k + | 
F you feel any of that compaſſion, which 
I DA x4 others, you ary not difregard © 
caſe which I have reaſon — obſervat ion to be- 
lieve very common, and which I know by experi- 
ence to be very miſerable. And though the queru- 
tous are ſeldom received with great ardour of kind- 
neſs, I hope to eſcape the mortification of finding 
that my lamentations ſpread the contagion of im- 
tience, and produce anger rather than tenderneſs. 
* 5 not merely to vent the ſwelling of my heart, 
| but to enquire by what means I may recover my 
tranquillity ; and ſhall endeavour at | Ga in my 
OO | narrative, 
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narrative, having long known that complaint quick- 
ly tires, however elegant, or however juſt. 

I was born in a remote country, of a family that 
boaſts alliances with the greateſt names in Engliſb 
hiſtory, and extends, its claims of affinity to the 
Tudors, and Plantagenets. My anceſtors, by little 
and little, waſted: their patrimony, till my father 
had not enough left for the ſupport of a family, 
without deſcending to the cultivation of his own 
— being condemned to pay three ſiſters the 
ortunes allotted them by my grandfather, who is 
ſuſpected to have made his will when he was in- 
capable of adjuſting properly the claims of his 
children, and who, perhaps without deſign, en- 
riched his daughters by beggaring his ſon. My 
aunts being, at the death of their father, neither 
young nor beautiful nor very eminent for ſoftneſs 
of behaviour, were ſuffered to live unſolicited, and 
by accumulating the intereſt of their portions grew 
every day richer and prouder. My father pleaſed 
himfelf with foreſecing that the poſſeſſions of thoſe 
ladies muſt revert at laſt to the hereditary eſtate, and 
that his family might loſe none of its dignity, re- 
ſolved to keep me untainted with a lucrative em- 
ployment ; whenever therefore I diſcovered any in. 
clination to the improvement of my condition, my 
mother never failed to put me in mind of my birth, 
and charged me to do nothing with which I might 
be reproached when I ſhould come to my aunts 
eſtate. 

In all the perplexities or vexations which want of 
money brought upon us, it was our conſtant prac- 
tice to have recourſe to futurity. If any of our 
_ neighbours ſurpaſſed us in appearance, we went 
home and contrived an equipage, with _ the 

eat h 
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death of my aunts was to ſupply us. If any purſe- 
proud upſtart was deficient in reſpet, vengeance 
was referred to the time in which our eſtate was to 
be repaired. We regiſtered every act of civility 
and rudeneſs, enquired the number of diſhes at 
every feaſt, and minuted the furniture of every 
houſe, that we might, when the hour of affluence 
ſhould come, be able to eclipſe all their ſplendour, 
and furpaſs all their magnificence. 
* ip plans of elegance and ſchemes of pleaſure 
the day roſe and ſet, and the year went round un- 
re reed, while we were buſied in laying out plant- 
ations on ground not yet our own, and deliberat- 
ing whether the manor-houſe ſhould be rebuilt or 
repaired. This was the amuſement of our lerfure, 
and the ſolace of our exigencies; we met together 
only to contrive how our approaching fortune 
ſhould be enjoyed; for in this our converſation 
always ended, on whatever ſubje& it began. We 
had none of the collateral intereſts, which diverfify 
the life of others with joys and hopes, but had 
turned our whole attention on one event, which we 
could neither haſten nor retard, and had no other 
obje& of curiofity, than the health or fickneſs of 
my aunts, of which we were careful to procure ' 
very exact and early intelligence. | 
is viſi opulence for a while ſoothed our 
imagination, but afterwards fired our wiſhes, and 
exaſperated our neceffities, and my father could not 
always reſtrain himſelf from exclaiming, that ns 
creature had ſo many lives at a cat and an old mid. 
At laſt, upon the recovery of his ſiſter from an 
ague, which ſhe was ſuppoſed to have caught by 
ſparing fire, he began to 2 his ſtomach, and four 
| 15 aſter wards ſunk into the grave. wa 
* 
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My mother, who loved her huſband, ſurvived 
him but a little while; and left me the ſole heir of 
their lands, their ſchemes, andtheir wiſhes: As 1 
had not enlarged my conceptions either by books 
or converſation, I differed only from my father by 
the freſhneſs of my cheeks, andthe vi of my 
ſtep; and, like him, gave way to no thoughts but 
of enjoying the wealth which my aunts were 
hoarding. 

At length the eldeſt fell ill. I paid the civilities 
and compliments which ſickneſs requires with the 
utmoſt punRuality. I dreamed every night of 
eſcuteheons and white gloves, and enquired every 
morning at an carly hour, whether there were any 
news of my dear aunt. At laſt a meſſenger was 
ſent to inform me that I muſt come to her without 
the delay of a moment. I went and heard her laſt 
advice, but opening her will, found that ſhe had 
left her fortune to her ſecond ſiſter. 

I hung my head; the younger ſiſter threatened 
to be married, and every thing was difappointment 
and difcontent. 1 was in danger of lofing irrepa- 
rably one third of my hopes, and was condemned 
{till to wait for the reſt. Of part of my terror I was 
ſoon caſed; for the youth, whom his relations 
would have compelled to marry the old lady, after 
innumerable ſtipulations, articles, and ſettlements, 
ran away with the daughter of his father's groom ;- 
and my aunt, upon this eon iction of the perfidy of 
man, refolved never to liſten more to amorous 


addreſſes. | 

Ten years longer I dra; the ſhackles of 
expectation, without ever ſuffering à day to paſs, 
in which 1 did not compute how much my 
chance was improved of being * 
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At laſt the ſecond lady died, after a ſhort illneſs, 
which yet was long enough to afford her time for 
the diſpoſal of her eſtate, which ſhe gave to me 
after the death of her fiſter. 

I was now relieved from part of my miſery; a 
larger fortune, though not in my power, was cer- 
tain and unalienable ; nor was there now any 
danger, that I might at laſt be fruſtrated of my 
hopes by a fret of dotage, the flatteries of a chamber- 
maid, the whiſpers of a 8 or the officiouſ- 
neſs of a nurſe. wealth was yet in re- 
— my aunt was — buried before I could 

to deur and pleaſure; and there were 
yet, ac according to my — s obſervation, nine 
ves between me and happineſs. „n 

I however lived on, without any clamours of diſ- 
content, and comforted myſelf with conſidering, that 
- are mortal, and they who are continually decay- 

muſt at laſt be 2 

ut let no man from this time ſuffer his feli - 
city to depend on the death of his aunt. The 
gentle woman was very regular in her hours, 
and ſimple in her diet, and in walking or ſitting 
ſtill, waking or ſleeping, had always in view the 
preſervation of her health. She was ſubject to no 
diſorder but hy pochondriac dejeQtion ; by which, 
without intention, ſhe increaſed my miſeries, for 
whenever the weather was cloudy; ſhe would 
take her bed and ſend me notice that her time 
was come. I went with all the haſte of cager- 
neſs, and ſometimes. received pafhonate injunc- 
tions to be kind to her maid, and directions how 
the laſt offices ſhould be performed ; but if be- 
fore my arrival the ſun happened to break out, or 
the wind to change, I met her at the door, or, 


found 
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found her in the garden, buſtling and vigilant, 
with all the tokens of long life. 


Sometimes, however, ſhe fell into diſtempers, and 
was thrice given over by the doQor, yet ſhe found 
means of ſlipping through the gripe of death, and 
after having tortured me three months at each time 
with violent alternations of hope and fear, came 
out of her chamber without any other hurt than 
the loſs of fleſh, which in a few weeks ſhe recovered 
by broths and jellies. 

As moſt have ſagacity ſufficient to gueſs at the 
defires of an heir, it was the conſtant practice of 
thoſe who were hoping at ſecond hand, and en- 
deavoured to ſecure my favour againſt the time 
when I ſhould be rich, to pay their court, by in- 
forming me that my aunt began to droop, that 
ſhe lately a bad night, that ſhe coughed 
feebly, and that ſhe could never climb May hill; 
or at leaſt, that the autumn would carry her off. 
Thus was I flattered in the winter with the pierci 
winds of March, and in ſummer, with the fogs of 
September. But ſhe lived through ſpring and fall, 
and ſet heat and cold at defiance, till after near half 
a century, I buried her on the fourteenth of - laſt 
{ones aged ninety- three years, five months, and 

ys. 


For two months after her death I. was rich, 
and was pleaſed with that obſequiouſneſs and re- 
verence which wealth inſtantaneouſly procures. 
But this joy is now paſt, and I have returned 
again to my old habit of wiſhing. Being accuſ- 
tomed to give the future full power over my 
mind, and to ſtart away from the ſcene before 
me to ſome expected enjoyment, I deliver u 
myſelf to the tyranny of every deſire 2 

; e 
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fancy ſuggeſts, and long for a thouſand things 
which I am unable to procure. Money has much 
leſs power, than is aſcribed to it by thoſe that 
want it. I Had formed ſchemes which I cannot 
Execute, I had 1 ayer events which do not 
come to paſs, and the reſt of my life muſt paſs 
in craving folicitude, unleſs you can find fome 
remedy for a mind, corrupted with an inveterate 
diſeaſe of wiſhing, and unable to think on any 
thing but wants, which reaſon tells me will never 


be ſupplied. 


Jam, c. 
Cuyipvs. 


Nouns. 14+ SATURDAY, Dec. 1, 1750. 


Rixatur de land ſepe caprind. | Hor, 
For nought tormented, ſhe for nought torments. 
| ELPAINSTON. 


9 E N ſeldom give pleaſure, r 


not pleaſed themſelves; it is L 
therefore, to cultivate am habitual alacrity and 
cheerfulneſs, that in whatever ſtate we may 


5 ay hace any attention to his behaviour, 
thaf Mefs will always procufe friends; 
it has been found that there is an att of grant- 
ing fequeſts, an att very difficale of attainment : 


_ an Bend cu 
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that officiouſneſs and liherality may be fo adultera- 
ted, as to loſe the greater part of their effect; that 
compliance may provoke, relief may haraſs, and 
liberality diſtreſs. 

No diſeaſe of the mind can more fatally diſable 
it from benevolence, the chief mw of ſocial be- 


ings, than ill-humour or peeviſhneſs; for though 
it breaks not out in paroxiſms of outrage, nor 
burſts into clamour, turbulence, and bloodſhed, 
it wears out happineſs by flow corrofion, and ſmall 
injuries inceſſantly repeated. It may be confidered 
as the canker of life, that deſtroys its vigour, and 
checks its improvement, that creeps on with hourly 
depredations, and taints and vitiates what it can- 
not conſume. | 
Peeviſhneſs, when it has been ſo far indulged, 
as to outrun the motions of the will, and diſcover 
itſelf without premeditation, is a ſpecies of depra- 
vity in the higheſt degree diſguſting and offent've, 
becauſe no rectitude of intention nor ſoftneſs of 
_ addreſs, can enſure a moment's exemption from 
afront and-indignity. While we are courting the 
favour of a peeviſh man, and exerting ourſelves in 
the moſt diligent civility, an unlucky ſyllable diſ- 
pleaſes, an unheeded circumſtance ruffles and ex- 
aſperates; and in the moment when we ee 
late ourſelves upon having gained a friend, our 
endeavours are fruſtrated at once, and all our aſſi- 
duity is forgotten in the caſual” tumult of ſome 
trifling irritation. 
This troubleſome impaticnce is ſometimes no- 
thing more than' the ſymptom of ſome deeper ma- 
lady. He that is angry without daring to confeſs 
his reſentment, or ſorrowful without the liberty 
of telling his grief, is too frequently. inclined to 
| give 
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ive vent to the fermentations of his mind at the 

rſt paſſages that are opened, and to let his paſ- 
frons boil over upon thoſe whom accident throws 
in his way. A painful and tedious courſe of fick- 
neſs frequently produces fuch an alarming appre- 
henſion of the leaſt increaſe of uncafineſs, as keeps 
the ſoul perpetually on the watch, ſuch a reſtleſs 
and inceſſant ſolicitude, as no care or tenderneſs 
can appeaſe, and can only be pacified by the cure 
of the diſtemper, and the removal of that pain by 
which it is excited. 

Nearly approaching to this weakneſs, is the 
captiouſneſs of old age. When the ſtrength is 
cruſhed, the ſenſes are dulled, and the common 
pleaſures of life become infipid by repetition, we 
are willing to impute our uneaſineſs to cauſes not 
wholly out of our power, and pleaſe ourſelves 
with fancying that we ſuffer by neglect, unkind- 

neſs, or any evil which admits a remedy, rather 
than by the decays of nature, which cannot be 
prevented or repaired. We therefore revenge our 
pains upon thoſe on whom we reſolve to | 
them; and too often drive mankind away at the 
time we have the greateſt need of tenderneſs and 


aſſiſtance. 


But 2 peeviſhneſs may ſometimes claim 
our compaſſion, as the conſequence or concomi- 
tant of miſery, it is very often found, where 
nothing can juſtify or excuſe its admiſhon. It is 
frequently one of the attendants on the proſper- 
ous, and is employed by inſolence in exacting 
homage, or by tyranny in haraſſing ſubjection. 
It is the offspring of lench or pride; of idle- 
neſs anxious for trifles ; or pride unwilling to en- 
dure the leaſt obſtruQion of her wiſhes. Thoſe 


wha 
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who have long lived in ſolitude indeed naturally 
contract this unſocial quality, becauſe, having 
long had only themſelves to pleaſe, they do not 
readily depart from their own mclinations ; their 
ſingularities therefore are only blameable, when 
they have imprudently or moroſely withdrawn 
themſelves from the world ; but there are others, 
who have, without any neceſſity, nurſed up this 
habit in their minds, by making implicit ſub- 
miſſiveneſs the condition of their favour, and 
ſuffering none to approach them, but thoſe who 
never freak but to applaud, or move but to 


e that gives himſelf up to his own fancy, and 
converſes with none but ſuch as he hires to lull 
him on the down of abſolute authority, to ſooth 
him with obſequiouſneſs, and regale him with 
flattery, ſoon grows too ſlothful for the labour of 
conteſt, too tender for the aſperity of contradic- 
tion, and too delicate for the ea of truth; 
a little oppoſition offends, a little reſtraint enrages, 
and a lietle difficulty perplexes him; having been 
accuſtomed to ſee every thing give way to his 
humour, he ſoon forgets his own littleneſs, and 
expects to find the world rolling at his beck, and 
all mankind employed to accommodate and de- 
light him. 

Tetrica had a large fortune bequeathed to her by 
an aunt, which made her very carly independent, 
and placed her in a ſtate of ſuperiority to all about 
her. Having no ſuperfluity n. ſhe 
was ſoon intoxicated by the flatt eries of her maid, 
who informed her that ladies, ſuch as ſhe, had 
nothing to do but take pleaſure their own way ; 
that ſhe wanted nothing from others, and had 

therefore 
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therefore no reaſon to value their opinion; that 
money was every thing; and that they who thought 
themſelves ill-treated, ſhould look for better uſage 
among their cquals. 

Warm with theſe s ſentiments, Tetrica 
came forth into the world, in which ſhe endea- 
voured to force reſpect by haughtineſs of mien 
and vehemence of language; but having neither 
birth, beauty, nor wit, in any uncommon de- 
gree, ſhe ſuffered ſuch mortifications from thoſe 
who thought themſelves at liberty to return her 
inſults, as reduced her turbulence to cooler ma- 
lignity, and taught her to practiſe her arts of vex- 
ation only where ſhe might hope to tyrannize with- 
out reſiſtance. She continued from her twentieth 
to her fifty-fifth year to torment all her inferiors 
with fo much diligence, that ſhe has formed a 
principle of dif tion, and finds in ny 
place ſomething to grate her mind, and diſturb- 
her quiet. 

If ſhe takes the air, ſhe is offended with the 
heat or cold, the glare of the ſun, or the gloom 
of the clouds; if ſhe makes a viſit, the room in 
which ſhe is to be received, is too light, or too 
dark, or furniſhed with ſomething which ſhe can- 
not ſee without averſion. Her tea is never of the 
right ſort; the figures on the China give her diſ- 
guſt. Where there are children, ſhe hates the 
gabble of brats; where there ate none, ſhe can- 
not bear a place without ſome cheerfulneſs and 
rattle. If many ſervants are kept in a houſe, ſhe 
never fails to tell how lord Laviſh was ruined by 
a numerous retinue; if few, ſhe relates the ſtory 
of a miſer that made his company wait on them- 
ſelyes. She quarrelled with one family, * 

0 
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ſhe had an unpleaſant view from their windows; 
_ another, becauſe the ſquirrel leaped within 

rds of her; and with a third, becauſe ſhe 
bool not bear the noiſe of the parrot. 

Of milliners and mantua-makers ſhe is the 
proverbial torment. She compels them to alter 
their work, then to unmake it, and contrive it 
after another faſhion; then changes her mind, 
and likes it better as it was at firſt; then will 
have a ſmall improvement. Thus ſhe proceeds 
till no profit can recompenſe the vexation; 
at laſt leave the clothes at her houſe, and refuſe to 
ſerve her. Her maid, the only being that can 
endure her tyranny, profeſſes to take her own 
courſe, and hear her miſtreſs talk. Such is the 
conſequence of peeviſhneſs ; it can be borne only 
when it is deſpiſed. 

It fometimes happens that too cloſe an atten- 
tion to minute exact neſs, or a tco rigorous habit 
of examining every thing by the ſtandard of per- 
fection, vitiates the yo. rather than im- 
proves the underſtanding, and teaches the mind 
to diſcern faults with appy penetration. It is 
incident likewiſe to men of vigorous imagination 
to pleaſe themſelves too much with futuxitics, and 
to fret becauſe thoſe expectations are diſappoint- 
— which ſhould never es been formed. _ 

and genius are often enemies to quiet, 

beer ideas of excellence, which men. and 
ances of men cannot attain. But let 

po man raſhly determine, that his unwillingneſs 
to be pleaſed is a proof of underſtanding, unleſs 
his ſuperiority appears from leſs (doubtful cvi- 
dence ; for | though r may — 
1 
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juſtly boaſt its deſcent from learning or from wit, 


it is much oftner of baſe extraction, the child of 
vanity, and nurſling of ignorance. 


SE TY TY Sq< aoXYv%qYocc 


Nums- 75. Tusa, December 4, 1750. 


Dilisi _ 18 — N : 
Quæ, aa i XII. —— X. Ovid. 

When ſmiling fortune . her golden ray, 

All wan po bow to —_ obey : IM 


But when ſhe thunders from an angry ſky, 
Our friends, our flatterers, our lovers fly. Miſs A. W. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 

T E diligence with which you endeavour to 

cultivate the knowledge of nature, manners, 
and life, will perhaps incline you to pay ſome re- 
gard to the obſervations of one who has been taught 
to know mankind by unwelcome information, and 
whoſe opinions are the reſult, not of ſolitary con- 
jectures, but of practice and experience. 

I was born to a large fortune, and bred to the 
knowledge of thoſe arts which are ſuppoſed to ac- 
compliſh the mind, and adorn the perſon of a wo- 
man. 'To theſe attainments, which cuſtom and 
education almoſt forced upon me, I added fome 
voluntary acquiſitions by the uſe of books, and 
the converſation of that ſpecies of men whom the 
ladies generally mention with terror and averfion 
under the name of ſcholars, but whom I have 
found a harmleſs and inoffenſive order of beings, 

not 
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not ſo much wiſer than ourſelves, but that they 
may receive as well as communicate knowledge, 
and more inclined to degrade their own charaQer 
by cowardly ſubmiſſion, than to overbear or op- 
ſs us with their learning or their wit. 
From theſe men, however, if they are by kind 
treatment encouraged to talk, ſomething may be 
ined, which, embelliſhed with ele ncy, and 
ftened by modeſty, will always add dignity and 
-value to e converſation ; and from my ac- 
intance with the bookiſh part of the world I 
had many principles of judgment and max- 
ims of prudence, by which I was enabled to 
draw n myſelf the general regard in every 
concourſe or pleaſure. My opinion was 
the great rule of 8 my remarks were 
remembered by thoſe who defired the ſecond 
of fame, my mien was ſtudied, my dreſs 
was imitated, my letters were handed from one 
family to another, and read by thoſe who copied 
them as ſent to themſelves, by viſits were ſolicited 
as honours, and multitudes boaſted of an intimacy 
with Meliſſa, who had only ſeen me by accident, 
and whoſe S had never proceeded be- 
yond the exchange of a compliment, or return of 
a ' courteſy. he 
I ſhall make no ſcruple of confeſſing that I 
was pleaſed” with this univerſal veneration, be- 
cauſe I always confidered it as paid to my intrin- 
fick qualities and inſeparable merit, and very 
cafily perſuaded myſelf, that fortune had no part 
in my ſuperiority. When I looked, upon my 
glaſs I ſaw youth. and beauty, with health that 
might give me reaſon to hope their — : 
| when 
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when I examined my mind, I found ſome firength 


of judgment, and fertility of ; and was told 
that every action was grace, and that every accent 
was perſuaſion. 


In this manner my life paſſed like a continual 
trig h amidſt acclamations, and envy, and 
ie. and carefſes : to pleaſe Meliſſa was the 
Ten, ambition, and every of artful 
ttery was practiſed upon me. To be ſlattered 
is grateful, even when we know that our praiſes 
are not believed by thoſe who pronounce them: 
for they prove, at leaſt, our power, and ſhew that 
our favour is valued, ſince it is purchaſed by the 
meanneſs of falſe hood. But, perhaps, — 
is not often detected, for an honeſt mind is not apt 
to ſuſpect, and no one exerts the power of dif- 
cernment with much vigour when ſclF-love favours 
the deceit. 
The number of adorers, and the. perpetual diſ- 
traction of my by new ſchemes of - plea- 
ſure, . e me liſtening to any of thoſe 
who crowd in multitudes to give girls advice, and 
kept me unmarried and unengaged to my 1 
DD when, A e in all the 
— 1 . 5 with _— 

ed FETs and a mi 3 


# 


and i 
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did not ſuddenly enter my imagination, that A- 
Iiſa could fink beneath her eſtabliſhed rank, while 

er form and her mind continued the fame; that 
ſhe could ceaſe to raiſe admiration but by ceafin 
to deſerve it, or feel any ftroke but from the 
of time. 

It was in my power to have concealed the loſs, 
and to have married, by continuing the fame ap- 
pearance, with all the credit of my original for- 
tune; but I was not ſo far ſunk in my own 
eſteem, as to ſubmit to the baſeneſs of fraud, or 
to defire any other recommendation than ſenſe 
and virtue I therefore- diſmiſſed my equipage, 
ſold thoſe ornaments which were become unſuit- 
able to my new condition, and appeared among 
thoſe with whom I uſed to converſe with leis 
glitter, but with equal ſpirit. 

I found myſelf received at every viſit, with 
forrow beyond what is naturally felt for calami- 
ties in which we have no part, and was enter- 
tained with condolence and conſolation, ſo fre- 
quently repeated, that my friends plainly conſult- 
ed, rather their own fication, than my re- 
lief. Some from that time refuſed my acquaint- 
ance, and forbore, without any provocation, to 
repay my viſits; ſome viſited me, but after a 
longer interval than uſual, and return was 
ſtill with more delay; nor did any of my female 
acquaintances fail to intreduce the mention of 
my misfortunes, to compare my preſent and for- 
mer condition, -to tell me how much it muſt 
trouble me to want the ſplendour which I became 
ſo well, to look at pleaſures which I had for- 
merly — and to ſink to a level with thoſe 


. 
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by whom I had been conſidered as moving in a 
higher ſphere, and who had hitherto approached me 
with reverence and ſubmiſſion, which I was now 
no longer to expect. 

Obſervations like theſe, are commonly nothing 
better than covert inſults, which ſerve to give vent 
to the flatulence of pride, but they are now and then 
imprudently uttered by honeſty and benevolence, 
and inflit pain where kindneſs is intended; I will 
therefore, ſo far maintain my antiquated claim to 
politeneſs, as to venture the eſtabliſhment of this 
rule, that no one ought to remind another of miſ- 
fortunes of which the ſufferer does not complain, 
and which there are no means propoſed of alleviat- 
ing. You have no right to excite thoughts which 
neceſſarily give pain whenever they return, and 
which perhaps might not have revived but by ab- 
ſurd and unſcaſonable compaſſion. 

My endleſs train of lovers immediately with- 
drew, without raifing any emotions. The greater 
part had indeed always profeſſed to court, as it is 
termed, upon the ſquare, had enquired my for- 
tune, and offered ſettlements; theſe had un- 
doubtedly a right to retire without cenſure, fince 
they had openly treated for money, as neceſſary 
to their happineſs, and who can tell how little 
they wanted any other portion? I have always 
thought the clamours of women unreaſonable, 
who imagine themſelves injured becauſe the men 
who followed them upon the ſuppoſition of a 
greater fortune, reje& them when they are diſco- 
vered to have leſs. I have never known any lady, 
-who did not think wealth a title to ſome ſtipula- 
tions in her favour ; and ſurely what is claimed 


by 
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by the poſſeſſion of money is juſtly forfeited by 
its loſs. She that has once demanded a ſettle- 
- ment has allowed the importance of fortune; 
and when ſhe cannot ſhew pecuniary merit, why 
ſhould ſhe think her cheapener obliged to pur- 
chaſe ? 

My lovers were not all contented with filent 
deſertion. Some of them revenged the negle& 
which they had formerly endured by wanton and 
ſuperfluous inſults, and endeavoured to mortify 
me, by paying, in my preſence, thoſe civilities to 
other ladies, which were once devoted only to 
me. But, as it had been my rule to treat men 
cc to the rank of their intelle&, I had 
never ſuffered any one to waſte his lite in ſuſpenſe, 
who could have employed it to better purpoſe, and 
had therefore no enemies but coxcombs, whoſe 
reſentment and reſpec were equally below my con- 
ſideration. 

The only pain which I have felt from degradation, 
is the loſs of that influence which I had always 
exerted on the fide of virtue, in the defence of innc- 
cence, and the aſſertion of truth. I now find my 
opinions ſlighted, my ſentiments criticiſed, and my 
arguments oppoſed by thoſe that uſed to liſten to me 
without reply, and ſtruggle to be firſt in expreſſing 
their conviction. 

The female diſputants have wholly thrown off 
my authority ; and if I endeavour to enforce my 
reaſons by an appeal to the ſcholars that happen to 
be preſent, the wretches are certain to pay their 
court by ſacrificing me and my ſyſtem to a finer 
gown, and I am every hour inſulted with contra- 
diction by cowards, who could never find till lately 
that Meliſa was liable to error. 


G 2 There 
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There are two perſons only whom I cannot 
charge with having changed their conduct with my 
change of fortune. One is an old curate that has 

his life in the duties of his profeflion, with 
great reputation for his knowledge and piety ; the 
other is a lieutenant of dragoons. The parſon 
made no difficulty in the height of my clevation to 
check me when I was pert, and inſtruct me when 
I blundered; and if there is any alteration, he is 
now more timorous leſt his 2 ſhould be 
thought rudeneſs. The ſoldier never paid me an 
particular addreſſes, but very rigidly obſerved 
the rules of politeneſs, which he is now ſo far from 
relaxing, that whenever he ſerves the tea, he obſti- 
nately carries me the firſt diſh, in defiance of the 
frowns and whiſpers of the table. R 

This, Mr. RAMBLER, is to ſee the world. It is 
impoſſible for thoſe that have only known affluence 
and profperity, to judge rightly of themſelves or 
others. The rich and the powerful live in a perpe- 
tual maſquerade, in which all about them wear bor- 
rowed characters; and we only diſcover in what 
eſtimation we are held, when we can no longer 
give hopes or fears. | 


Jam, &c. 


MEL1ssA. 
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NumMB. 76. SATURDAY, December 8, 1750-- 


Silit ubi paſſim 

Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, 

Ille feniftror ſum, bic dextrorſum abit, unus utrique 
Error, ſed variit illudit partibus. Hok.- 
While mazy error draws mankind aſtray 

From truth's ſure path, each takes his devious way; 
One to the right, one to the left recedes, 

Alike deluded; as each fancy leads, - ELPUINSTON: * 


T is eaſy for every man, whatever be his cha- 
racter with others, to find reafons for eſteem- 
ing himſelf, and therefore cenſure, contempt, or 
conviction of crimes, ſeldom deprive him of his 
own favour. Thoſe, indeed, who can ſee only 
external facts, may look upon him with abhor- - 
rence, but when he calls himſelf to his own tribu- 
nal he finds every fault, if not abſolutely cfaccd, 
yet ſo much palliated by the goodneſs of his inten- 
tion; and the ncy of the motive, that very little 
ilt or turpitude remains; and when he takes a 
vey of the whole complication of his charaQer, 
he diſcovers ſo many latent excellencies, ſo many 
virtues that want but an opportunity to exert them- 
ſelves in act, and ſo many kind wiſhes for univerſal 
** — that he looks on himſelf as ſuffering un- 
juſtly under the infamy of ſingle failings, while the 
general temper of his mind is unknown or un- 

_— X 
t is natural to mean well, when only abſtracted 
ideas of virtue are propoſed to the mind, and no 
particular paſſion turns us aſide from rectitude; 
and ſo willing is every man to flatter himſelf, that 
the difference between approving laws, and obey- 
ing them, is frequently forgotten; he that ac- 
3 knowledges 
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knowledges the obligations of morality, and pleaſes 
his vanity with enforcing them to others, con- 
cludes himſelf zealous in the cauſe of virtue, 
though he has no longer any regard to her pre- 
cepts, than they conform to his own deſires; and 
counts himſelf among her warmeſt lovers, becauſe 
he praiſes her beauty, though every rival ſteals 
away his heart. 

There are, however, great numbers who have 
little recourſe to the refinements of ſpeculation, 
but who yet live at peace with themſelves, by 
means which acquire leſs underſtanding, or leſs 
attention. When their hearts are burthened with 
the conſciouſneſsof a crime, inſtead of ſeeking for 
fome remedy within themſelves, they look round 
upon the reſt of mankind, to find o hers tainted 
with the ſame guilt : they pleaſe themſelves with 
obſerving, that they have numbers on their fide ; 
and that though they are hunted out from the 
ſociety of good men, they arc not likely to be 
condemned to ſolitude. 

It may be obſerved, perhaps without exception, 
that none are ſo induſtrious to detect wickedneſs, 
or fo ready to impute it, as they whoſe crimes are 
apparent and confeſſed. They envy an unble- 
miſhed reputation, and what they envy they are 
buſy to deſtroy : they are — * to ſuppoſe 
themſelves meaner and more corrupt than others, 
and therefore willingly pull down from their ele- 
vations thoſe with whom they cannot riſe to an 
equality. No man yet was ever wicked without 
ſecret diſcontent, and according to the different 
degrees of remaining virtue, or unextinguiſhed 
reaſon, he either endeavours to reform himſelf, or 
corrupt others; either to regain the ſtation which 

he 
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he has quitted, or prevail on others to imitate his 
defection. 

It has always been conſidered as an alleviation 
of miſery not to ſuffer alone, even when union and 
ſociety can contribute nothing to refiſtance or 
eſcape ; ſome comfort of the ſame kind ſems to 
incite wickedneſs to ſeek aſſociates, though indeed 
anther reaſon may be given, for as guilt is propa- 
gated the power of reproach is diminiſhed, and 
among numbers equally deteſtable, every individual 
may be ſheltered from ſhame, though not from 
conſcience. 

Another lenitive by which the throhs of the 
breaſt are aſſuaged, is, the contemplation, not of 
the ſame, but of different crimes. He that cannct 
juſtify himſelf by his reſemblance to others, 1s 
ready to try ſome other expedient, and to enquire 
what will riſe to his advantage from oppoſition and 
diſſimilitude. He eaſily finds ſome faults in every 
human being, which he weighs againſt his own, 
and eafily makes them preponderate while he 
keeps the balance in his own hand, and throws in 
or takes out at his pleaſure circumſtances that 
make them heavier or lighter. He then triumphs 
in his comparative purity, and fſe's himſelf at eaſe, 
not h:cauſe he can refute the charges advanced 
againſt him, but becauſe he can cenſure his accu- 
ſers with equal juſtice, and no longer fears the 
arrows of reproach, when he has ſtored his maga - 
Zine of malice with weapons equally ſharp and 
equally envenomed. 

This praQtice, though never juſt, is yet ſpecious 
and artful, when the cenſure is directed againſt 
deviations to the contrary extreme. The man who 
is branded with cowardice, may, with ſome appear- 

| G4 _ ance 
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ance of propriety, turn all his force of argument 
againſt a ſtupid contempt of life, and raſh precipi- 
tation into unneceſſary danger. Every receſſi on 
from temerity is an approach towards cowardice, 
and though it be confeſſed that bravery, like other 
virtues, ſtands between faults on either hand, yet 
the place of the middle point may always be diſ- 
ted ; he may therefore often impoſe upon eare- 
eſs underſtandings, by turning the attention wholly 
from himſelf, and keeping it fixed invariably on 
the oppoſite fault; and by ſhewing how many evils 
are avoided by his behaviour, he may conceal for 
a time thoſe which are incurred. 

But vice has not always opportunities or addreſs 
for ſuch artful ſubterfuges ; men often extenuate 
their own guilt, only by vague andgeneral charges 
upon others, or endeavour to gain reſt to them- 
ſelves, by pointing ſome other prey to the purſuit 
of cenſure. | 

Every whiſper of infamy is induſtriouſly circu- 
lated, wy hint of ſuſpicion eagerly improved, 
and every failure of conduct joyfully publiſhed, by 
thoſe whoſe intereſt it is, that the eye and voice of 
the publick ſhould be employed on any rat her than 
on themſelves. 

All theſe artifices, and a thoufand others equally 
vain and equally deſpicable, are incited hy that 
conviction of the deformity of wickedneſs, from 
which none can ſet himſelf free, and by an abſurd 
deſire to ſeparate the cauſe from the effects, and to 
enjoy the profit of crimes without ſuffering the 
ſhame. Men are willing to try alt methods of 
reconciling guilt and quiet, and when their under- 
ſtandings are ſtubborn and uncomplying, _ 

5 their 
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their paſſions teens, and hope to overpow- 


er their own ö 
It is generally not ſo much the deſire of men, 
ſunk into depravity, to deceive the world as them- 
ſelves, for when no particular circumſtances mak e 
them depend on others, infamy diſturbs them 
little, but as it revives their remorſe, and is echoed 
to them from their own hearts. The ſentence 
moſt dreaded is that of reaſon and conſcience, 
which they would engage on their fide at any price 
but the labours of duty, and the ſorrows of repe n- 
tance. For this purpoſe 'every ſeducement and 
fallacy is ſought, the hopes ſtill reſt upon ſome new 
experiment till life is at an end; and the laſt hour 
ſteals on unperceived, while the facultics are en- 
ged in reſiſting reaſon, and repreſſing the ſenſe 
of the divine difapprobation. - 


SUN SAND NS DAS - 
Nun. 77.  TuzsDAY, December 11, 1750. 


Os dignum æterno nitidum quod fulgeat Auro 
$i mallet laudare Deum, cui fordida Monfira 
Pretulit, et liguidam temeravit Crimine vocem. 


PRUDENT, - 
A golden ftatue ſuch a wit might claim, - 
Had God and virtue rais'd the noble flame; 
But ah! how lewd a ſubject has he ſung, - 
What vile obſcenity profanes his tongue! F. Lewis, 


MONG thoſe, whoſe hopes of diſtinction, 
; A or riches, ariſc from an opinion of their intel- 
lectual attainments, it has been, from age to age, 
an eſtabliſhed cuſtom to complain of the ingra- 
titude of mankind to their inſtructors, and the diſ- 
couragement which men of genius and ſtudy ſuffer 

e from 


nns. * 
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from avarice and ignorance, from the prevalence 
of falſe taſte, and the encroachment of barbarity. 

Men are moſt powerfully affected by thoſe evils 
whichthemſelves feel, or which appear before their 
own eyes; and as there has never been a time of 
ſuch general felicity, but that many have failed to 


obtain the rewards to which they had, in their own 


judgment, a juſt claim, ſome offended writer has 
always declaimed, in the rage of diſappointment, 
againſt his age or nation ; nor is there one who has 
not fallen upon times more unfavourable to learn- 
ing than any former century, or who does not wiſh, 
that he had been reſerved in the inſenſibility of 
non-exiſtence to ſome happier hour, when literary 
merit ſhall no longer be deſpiſed, and the gifts and 
careſſes of mankind ſhall recommend the toils of 
ſtudy, and add luſtre to the charms of wit. 

Many of theſe clamours are undoubtedly to be 
conſidered only as the burſts of pride never to be 
ſatisfied, as the prattle of affectation mimicking 
diſtreſſes unfelt, or as the common-places of vanity 
ſolicitous for ſplendour of ſentences, and acuteneſs 
of remark. Yet it cannot be denied that frequent 
diſcontent muſt proceed from frequent hardſhips, 
and though it is evident, that not more than one 
age or people can deſerve the cenſure of being 
more averſe from learning than any other, yet at 
all times knowledge muſt have encountered impe- 
diments, and wit been mortified with contempt, ' 
or haraſſed with perſecution. 

It is not neceſſary, however, to join immediatel 
in the outcry, or to condemn mankind as pleaſed 
with ignorance, or always envious of ſuperior 


Abilities. The miſeries of the learned have been 


related by themſelves, and fince they have not 
been 
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been found exempt from that partiality with which 
men look upon their own actions and ſufferings, 
we may conclude that they have not forgotten to 
deck their cauſe with the brighteſt ornaments, and 
ſtrongeſt colours. The logician collected all his 
ſubtilties when they were to be employed in his 
own defence ; and the maſter of rhetorick exerted 
againſt his adverſary all the arts by which hatred 
is emhittered, and indignation inflamed. 

To believe no man in his own cauſe, is the” 
ſtanding and perpetual rule of diſtributive juſtice. 
Since therefore, in the controverſy between the 
learned and their enemies, we have only the pleas 
of one party, of the party more able to delude our 
underſtandings, and engage our paſhons, we muſt 
determine our opinion by facts unconteſted, and 
evidences on each fide allowed to be genuine. 

By this procedure, I know not whether the 
ſtudents will find their cauſe promoted, or the com- 
paſhon which. they expe& much increaſed. Let 
their conduct be impartially ſurveyed; let them 
be allowed no longer to direct attention at their 
pleaſure, by expatiating on their own deſerts; let 
neither the dignity of knowledge overawe the 
judgment, nor the grace of elegance ſeduce it. It 
will then, perhaps, be found, that they were not 
able to product claims to kinder treatment, but 
provoked the calamities which they ſuffered, and 
ſeldom wanted friends, but when they wanted 
virtue. | 

That few men, celebrated for theoretick wiſ- 
dom, live with conformity to their precepts, muſt ' 
be readily confeſſed; and we cannot wonder that 
the indignation of mankind riſes with great vehe- 
mence againſt thoſe, who negle& the duties which 

they 
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they appear to know with ſo ſtrong conviQtionſthe 
neceſſity of performing. Yet fince no man has 
power of acting equal to that of thinking, I know 
not whether the ſpeculatiſt may not ſometimes incur 
cenſures too ſevere, and by thoſe, who form ideas 
of his life from their knowledge of his books, be 
conſidered as worfe than others, only becauſe he 
was expected to be better. 

He, by whoſe writings the heart is rectiſied, the 


appetites counteracted, and the paſhons repreſſed, 


may be conſidered as not unprofitable to the great 
republic of humanity, even though his behaviour 
ſhould not always exemplify his rules. His inſtruc- 
tions may diffuſe their influence to regions, in which 
it will not be inquired, whether the author be albus 
an ater; good or bad; to times, when all his faults 
and all his follies ſhall be loſt in forgetfulneſs, among 
things of no concern or importance to the world ; 
and he may kindle in thouſands and ten thouſands 
that flame which burnt but dimly in himſelf, through 
the fumes of paſſion, or the damps of cowardice. 
The vicious moraliſt may be conſidered as a taper, 
by which we are lighted through the labyrinth 
of complicated paſhons, he extends his radiance 
further than his heat, and guides all that are with- 
in view, he burns only thoſe who make too near 


* 

et ſince good or harm muſt be received for the 
moſt part from thoſe to whom we are familiarly 
known, he whoſe vices overpower his virtues, in 
the compaſs to which his vices can extend, has no 
reaſon to complain that he meets not with affe&ion 
or veneration, when thoſe with whom he paſſes 
his life are more corrupted by his practice than 
enlightened by his ideas. Admiration begins where 


acquaint- 
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intance ceaſes ; and his favourers are diſtant, 


but his enemies at hand. 


Yet many have dared to boaſt of neglected merit, 
and to challenge their age for cruelty and folly, of 
whom it cannot be alleged that they have endeavour- 
ed to increaſe the wiſdom or virtue of their readers. 
They have been at once profligate in their lives, 
and licentious in their compoſitions; have not only 
forſaken the paths of virtue, but attempted to lure 
others after them. They have ſmoothed the road 
of ition, covered with flowers the thorns of 
ilt, and taught temptation ſweeter notes, ſofter 
landiſhments, and ſtronger allurements. 

It has been apparently the ſettled purpoſe of 
ſome writers, whoſe powers and acquiſitions place 
them high in the rank of literature, to ſet faſhion 
on the fide of wickedneſs; to recommend debau- 
chery and lewdneſs, by affociating them with qua- 
lities moſt likely to ** the diſcernment, and 
attract the affections; and to ſhow innocence and 

eſs with ſuch attendant weakneſſes as neceſſa- 
rily expoſe them to contempt and deriſion. 

Such naturally found intimates among the cor- 
rupt, the thoughtleſs, and the intemperate; paſſed 
their lives amidſt the levities of ſportive idleneſs, or 
the warm profeſſhons of drunken friendſhip; and 
fed their hopes with the promiſes of wretches, whom 
their precepts had taught to ſcoff at truth. But 
when fools had laughed away their ſprightlineſs, and 
the languors of exceſs could no longer be relieved, 
they ſaw their protectors hourly drop away, and 
wondered and ſtormed to find themſelves abandoned. 
Whether their companions perſiſted in wickedneſs, 
or returned to virtue, they were left equally with- 
out aſſiſtance; for debauchery is ſelfiſh — negli- 


gent, 
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gent, and from virtue the virtuous only can ex- 
pect regard. 

It is ſaid by Florus of Catiline, who died in the 
midſt of flaughteredenemies, that his death had been 
illuſlrisus, had it been ſuffered for his country. Of the 
wits who having languithed awaylife under the preſ- 
ſures of poverty, or in the reſtleſſneſs of ſuſpenſe, 
careſſed and rejected, flattered and deſpiſed, as they 
were of more or leſs uſe to thoſe who ſtiled them- 
ſelves their patrons, it might be obſerved that their 
miſeries would enforce compaſhon, had they been 
brought upon them by honeſty and religion. 

The wickedneſs of a looſe or prophane author is 
more atrocious than that of the giddy libertine, or 
drunken raviſher, not only becauſe it extends its 
effeQs wider, as a peſtilence that taints the air is 
more deſtructive than poiſon infuſed in a draught, 
but becauſe it is committed with cool deliberation. 
By the inſtantaneous violence of deſire, a good man 
may ſometimes be ſurpriſed before reflect ion can 
come to his reſcue; when the appetites have 
ſtrengthened their influence by habit, they are not 
eaſily reſiſted or ſuppreſſed; but far the frigid villainy 
of ſtudious lewdneſs, for the calm malignity of la- 
boured impiety, what apology can be invented? 
What puniſhment can be adequate to the crime of 
him who retires to ſolitudes for the refinement of 
debauchery ; who tortures his fancy, and ranſacks 
his memory, only that he may leave the world leſs 
virtuous than he found it; that he may intercept 
the hopes of the riſing generation ; and ſpread 
ſnares for the ſoul with more dexterity ? 

W hat were their motives, or what their excuſes, 
is below the dignity of reaſon to examine. If having 


extinguiſhed in themſelves the diſtinction of right 
an 
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and wrong, they were inſenfible of the miſchief 
which they promoted, they deſerved to be hunted 
down by the general compact, as no longer par- 
taking of ſocial nature; if influenced by the cor- 
ruption of patrons, or readers, they ſacrificed their 
own convictions to vanity or intereſt, they were to 
be abhorred with more acrimony than he that mur- 
ders for pay; ſince they committed greater crimes 
without greater temptations. 

Of him to whom much is given, much ſhall be 
required. Thoſe, whom God has favoured with 
ſuperior faculties, and made eminent for quickneſs 
of intuition, and accuracy of diſtinctions, will cer- 
tainly be regarded as culpable in his eyes, for de- 
fects and deviations which, in ſouls leſs enlight- 
enced, may be guiltleſs. But, ſurely, none can 
think without horror on that man's condition, who 
has been more wicked in proportion as he had 
more means of excclling in virtue, and uſed the 
light imparted from heaven only to embelliſh folly, 
and ſhed luſtre upon crimes. 
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Nows. 78. SaTurDAY, December 18, 1750. 


Mor, ſola fatetur 
Nuantula int 
Death only this myſterious truth unfolds, 

The mighty ſoul how ſmall a body holds. Da rDIx. 


ORPORAL ſenſation is known to depend 
ſo much upon novelty, that cuſtom takes away 
from many things their power of giving pleaſure 
or pain. Thus a new drefs becomes eaſy by 
wearing it, -and the palate is reconciled by degrees 


to diſhes which at firſt diſguſted it That by long 
habit of carrying a burden, we loſe, in great part, . 


our ſenſibility of its weight, any man may be con- 


vinced by putting on for an hour the armour of our 
anceſtors; for he will ſcarcely believe that men 


would have had much inclination to marches and 


himſelf, with the ancient panoply. Yet the heroes 
that overrun regions, and ſtormed towns in iron 
accoutrements, he knows not to have been bigger, 
and has no reaſon to imagine them ſtronger than 
the preſent race of men; he therefore muſt con- 
clude that their peculiar powers were conferred only 
by peculiar habits, and that their familiarity with 
the dreſs of 2 them to move in it with 
caſe, vi „ an ility. | 
Yet 1 to 8 of our preſent 

ſtate, that pain ſhould be more fixed and 
nent than . Uncafineſs gives wa by ſlow 
before it quits its poſſeſſion of 


degrees, and is lo 


the ſenſory; but all our gratifications are volatile, 
vagrant, and eaſily diffipated. The fragrance of 
the jeſſamine bower is loſt after the er of 

X a few 


corpuſcula. Jvv. 


battles, encumbered and oppreſſed, as he will find 
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a few moments, and the Indian wanders among 
his native ſpices without any ſenſe of their exhala- 
tions. It is, indeed, not neceſſary to ſhew by 
many inſtances what all mankind confeſs, by an 
inceſſant call for variety, and reſtleſs purſuit of en- 
joyments, which they value only becauſe unpoſ- 
ſeſſed. 
Something ſimilar, or analogous, may be ob- 
ſerved in affects produced immediately upon the 
mind ; nothing can ſtrongly ſtrike or affe& us, but 
what is rare or ſudden. The moſt important 
events, when they become familiar, are no longer 
conſidered with wonder or ſolicitude, and that 
which at firſt filled up our whole attention, and 
left no place for any other thought, is ſoon thruſt 
_ into 8 1 of the mind, and 
ies among other lumber of the memory, over- 
looked and neglected. Thus far the mind reſem- 
bles the body, but here the ſimilitude is at an end 
The manner in which external force acts upon 
the body is very little ſubject to the regulation of 
the will; no man can at pleaſure obtund or in- 
vigorate his ſenſes, prolong the agency of any 
impulſe, or continue the preſence of any image 
traced upon the eye, or any found-infuſed into the 
ear. But our ideas are more ſubjected to choice; 
we can call them before us, and command their 
ſtay, we can facilitate and promote their recur- 
rence, we can either repreſs their intruſion, or 
haſten their retreat. It is therefore the buſineſs of 
wiſdom and virtue, to ſelect among numberleſs 
objects ſtriving for our notice, ſuch as may enable 
us to exalt our reaſon, extend our views, and ſe- 
eure our happineſs. But this choice is to be made 
with very little regard. to rareneſs or — I 
or 
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for nothing is valuabla merely becauſe it is neither 
rare or common, but becauſe it is adapted to ſome 
uſeful purpoſe, and enables us to ſupply ſome de- 
ficiency of our nature. 

Milton has judiciouſly repreſented the father 
of mankind, as ſeized with horror and aſtoniſh- 
ment at the ſight of death; exhibited to him on 
the mount of viſion. For ſurely, nothing can ſo 
much diſturb the paſſions, or perplex thy: intellects 
of man, as the diſruption of his union with viſible 
nature; a ſeparation from all that has hitherto de- 
lighted or engaged him; a change not only of the 

lace, but the manner of his being; an entrance 
into a ſtate not ſimply which he knows not, but 
which perhaps he has not faculties to know; an 
immediate and perceptible communication with 
the ſupreme Being, and, what is above all diſtreſsful 
and alarming, the final ſentence, and unalterable 
allotment. 

Yet we to whom the ſhortneſs of life has given 
frequent occaſions of contemplating mortality, can, 
without emotion, ſee generations of men paſs away, 
and are at leiſure to eſtabliſh modes of ſorrow, and 
adjuſt the ceremonial of death. We can look upon 
funeral pomp as a common ſpeQacle in which we 
have no concern, and turn away from it to trifles 
and amuſements, without dejection of look, or in- 
quietude of heart. 

It is, indeed, apparent from the conſtitution of 
the world, that there muſt be a time for other 
thoughts; and a perpetual. meditation upon the 
lit hour, however it may become the ſolitude of 
a a monaſtery, is inconſiſtent with many duties of 
common life. But ſurely the remembrance of 

death ouzht to predominate in our minds, as an 
: habitual 
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habitual and ſettled principle, always operating, 
though not always perceived ; and our attention 
ſhould ſeldom wander ſo far from our own condi- 
tion, as not to be recalled and fixed by fight of an 
event, which muſt ſoon; we know not how ſoon, 
happen likewiſe to ourſelves, and of which, t h 
we cannot appoint the time, we may ſecure the 

conſequence. 4 
Every inſtance of death may juſtly awaken our 
fears and quicken our vigilance, but its frequency 
ſo much weakens its effect, that we are ſeldom 
alarmed unleſs ſome cloſe connexion is broken, 
ſome ſcheme fruſtrated, or ſome hope defeated. 
Many therefore ſeem to paſs on from youth 
to decrepitude without any reflection on the 
end of life, becauſe they are wholly involved 
within themſelves, and look on others only as 
inhabitants of the common' earth, without any 
expeQation of receiving good, or intention of 
beſtowing it. 

Events, of which we confeſs the importance, 

excite little ſenſibility, unleſs they affect us more 
nearly than as ſharers in the common intereſt of 
mankind ; that defire which every man feels of 
being remembered and lamented, is often mortified 
when we remark how little concern is cauſed by 
the cternal departure even of thoſe who have paſſed 
their lives with publick honours, and been di- 
tinguiſhed by extraordinary performances. It is 
not poſſible to be regarded with tenderneſs except 
by a few. That merit which gives greatneſs and 
renown, diffuſes its influence to a wide compaſs, 
but acts weakly on every ſingle breaſt; it is placed 
at a diſtance from common ſpectators, and ſhines 
like one of the remote ſtars, of which the light 
reaches 
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reaches us, but not the heat. The wit, the hero, 
the philoſopher, whom their tempers ot their for- 
tunes have hindered from intimate relat ions, die, 
without any other effect than that of adding a new 
topick to the converſation of the day. They 
impreſs none with any freſh conviction of the 
fragility of our nature, becauſe none had any 
. particular intereſt in their lives, or was u nited 

to them by a reciprocation of benefits and en- 
dearments. b 

Thus it often happens, that thoſe who in their 
lives were applauded and admired, are laid at laſt 
in the ground without the common honour of a 
ſtone ; becauſe by thoſe excellencies with which 
many were delighted, none had been obliged, and, 
though they had many to celebrate they none 
to love them. 

Cuſtom ſo far regulates the ſentiments, at leaſt 
of common minds, that I believe men may be ge- 
nerally obſerved to grow leſs tender as they ad- 
vance in age. He, who, when life was new, melted 
at the loſs of every companion, can look in time, 
without concern, upon the grave into which his 
laſt friend was thrown, and into which himſelf is 
ready to fall; not that he is more willing to die than 
formerly, but that he is more familiar to the death 
of others, and therefore is not alarmed fo far as to 
conſider how much nearer he approaches to his 
end. But this is to ſubmit tamely to the tyranny 
of accident, and to ſuffer our reaſon to lie uſeleſs. 
Every funeral may juſtly be confidered as a ſum- 
mons to prepare for that ſtate, into which it ſhews 
us that we muſt ſometime enter; and the fum- 
mons is more loud and piercing, as the event of 
which it warns us is at leſs diſtance. - To negle& 
ad - 
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at any time preparation for death, is to ſleep on 
our poſt at a fiege, but to omit it in old age, is to 
fleep at an _ 

It has always to me one of the moſt 
Se Mages i in the viſions of Qxevedo, which 

ne thoſe as fools who complain that the cy 
fea Fed of happineſs by ſudden death. How, 
ſays he, can death be ſudden to a being who 
% always knew that he muſt die, and that the time 
« of his death was uncertain ?” 

Since bufineſs and gaiety are always drawi 
our attention away from a future ſtate, ſome 
monition is frequently neceſſary to recall it to our 
minds, and what can more properly renew the im- 
than the examples of mortality which 

pplies? The incentive to virtue 

is 10 the 212 that we muſt die; it will therefore 

be uſeful to accuſtom ourſelves, whenever we ſee 

a funeral, to conſider how ſoon we may be added 

to the number of thoſe whoſe probation is paſt, and 
whoſe happineſs or miſery ſhalt endure for ever. 


* = 
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Nous. 75. TuxsDay, December 18, 1750. 
Tam ſape noftrum decipi Fabullum, quid 


Miraris, Aule Semper bonus bomo tiro eff, MART. 
You wonder I've ſo little wit, 

Friend Jobn, ſo often to be bit, — 

None better guard againſt a cheet 

Than he who is a knave complete. F. LEWIS. 


US PICION, however neceſſary it may be 
to our fate paſſage through ways beſet on all 
ſides by fraud and malice, has been always conſi- 
dered, when it exceeds the common meaſures, as 
a token of depravity and corruption; and a Greek 
writer of ſentences has laid down as a ſtanding 
maxim, that he who believes not another on his oath, 
knows himſeif to be perjured. | 
We can form our opinions of that which we 
know not, only by placing it in comparifon with 
ſomething that we know : whoever therefore 1s 
over-run with ſuſpicion, and deteQs artifice and 
ſtratagem in every propoſal, muſt either have 
learned by experience or obſervation the wicked- 
neſs of mankind, and been taught to avoid fraud 
by having often ſuffered or ſeen treachery, or he 
muſt derive his judgment from the conſciouſneſs 
of his own diſpoſition, and impute to others the 
ſame inclinations, which he feels predominant in 
himſelf. | 
To learn caution by turning our eyes upon life, 
and obſerving the arts by which ok nce 1s ſur- 
priſed, timidity overborne, and credulity amuſed, 
requires either great latitude of converſe and long 
acquaintance with buſineſs, or uncommon activity 
of vigilance, and acuteneſs of penetration. When 


therefore 
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therefore a young man, not diſtinguiſhed by vigour 
of intellect, comes into the world full of ſcruples 
and diffidence; makes a bargain with many pro- 


viſional limitations-; heſitates in his anſwer to a 
common queſtion, leſt more ſhould be intended 3 Few 
than he can immediately diſcover; has a long 
reach in detecting the projects of his acquaintance z ' 


conſiders every careſs as an act of hypocriſy, and 
feels neither gratitude nor affection from the ten- 


his future eminence or riches, I can ſeldom forbear 


to confider him as a wretch incapable of generoſity | 
or benevolence, as a villain early completed beyond 


the need of common opportunities and gradual 
temptations. 

Upon men of this claſs inſtruction and admoni- 
tion are generally thrown away, becauſe they con- 
ſider artifice and deceit as proofs of underſtanding ; 


they are miſled at the ſame time by the two great 
ſeducers of the world, vanity and intereſt, and not 


only look upon thoſe who act with openneſs and con- 


fidence, as condemned by their principles to obſcu- 


rity and want, but as 8 for narrowneſs 
of comprehenſion, ſhortneſs of views, and ſlowneſs 
of eontrivance. 

The world has been long amuſed with the men- 
tion of policy in publick tranſactions, and of art 
in private affairs ; they have been conſidered as 
the effects of great qualities, and as unattainable 
by men of the common level: yet I have not 
found many performances either of art or policy, 
that required ſuch ſtupendous efforts of intellect, 
or might not have been effected by falſehood and 


imprudence, 


1 


2 


Veel 


* 


derneſs of his friends, becauſe he believes no one 
to have any real tenderneſs but for himſelf; what- 


ever expectations this early ſagacity may raiſe of 
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impudence, without the aſſiſtance of any other 
powers. To profeſs what he does not mean, to 
promiſe what he cannot perform, to flatter ambi- 
tion with proſpects of promotion, and miſery with 
hopes of relief, to ſooth pride with appearances of 
ſubmiſſion, and appeaſe enmity by blandiſhments 
and bribes, can furely imply nothing more or 
greater than a mind devoted wholly to its own 
purpoſes, a face that cannot bluſh, and a heart 
that cannot feel. ; 

Theſe practices are ſo mean and baſe, that he 
who finds in himſelf no tendency to uſe them, 
cannot cafily believe that they are conſidered 
others with leſs deteſtation; he therefore ſuffers 
himſelf to ſlumber in falſe ſecurity, and becomes 
a prey to thoſe who applaud their own ſubtilty, 
becauſe they know how to ſteal upon his ſleep, | 
and exult in the ſucceſs which they could never 
have obtained, had they not attempted a man better 
than themſelves, who was hindered from obvi- 
ating their ſtratagems, not by folly, but by in- 
nocence. 

; Suſpicion is, indeed, a temper ſo uneaſy and 
reſtleſs, that it is very juſtly appointed the conco- 
mitant of guilt. It is ſaid, that no torture is equal 

/ to the inhibition of ſleep long continued; a pain, 
0 00 which the ſtate of that man bears a very exact 
0 analogy, who dares never give reſt to his vigilance 
and circumſpection, but confiders himſelf as ſur- 
rounded by ſecret foes, and fears to intruſt his 
children, or his friend, with the ſecret that thtobs 

in his breaſt, and the anxieties that break into his 

face. To avoid, at this expence, thoſe evils to 

| which eaſineſs and friendſhip might have expoſed 
him, is ſurely to buy ſafety at too dear a rate, and 
in 
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in the language of the Roman ſatiriſt, to ſave life 
bye loſing all for which a wiſe man would live. 

When in the diet of the German empire, as Ca- 
merarius relates, the princes were once diſplaying 
their felicity, and each boaſting the advantages of 
his own dominions, one who poſſeſſed a country 
not femarkable for the ur of its cities, or 
the fertility of its ſoil, roſe to ſpeak, and the reſt 
liſtened between pity and contempt, till he decla- 
red in honour of his territories, that he could tra- 
vel through them without a guard, and if he was 
weary, ſleep in ſafety upon the lap of the firſt man 
whom he ſhould meet; a commendation which 
would have been ill exchanged for the boaſt of pa- 
laces, paſtures, or ſtreams. | 

Suſpicion is not leſs an enemy to virtue than to 
happineſs : he that is already corrupt is —— 4, 
ſuſpicious, and he that becomes ſuſpicious will 70 
quickly be corrupt. It is too common for us to 70 / 4 
learn the frauds by which ourſelves ave ſuffered 3 / Wa 
men who are once perſuaded that deceit will be em- þ 
ployed againſt them, ſometimes think the ſame arts / 
juſtified by the neceſſity of defence. Even they | * 
whoſe virtue is too well eſtabliſhed to give way to 
example, or to be ſhaken by ſophiſtry, muſt yet 
feel their love of mankind diminiſhed with their 
eſteem, and grow leſs zealous for the happineſs of 
_ by whom they imagine their own happineſs) 
endan 


> Thus we find old age, upon which ſuſpicion has 

* been ſtrongly impreſſed by long intercourſe with 
the world, inflexible and ſevere, not eaſily ſoftened 

by ſubmifſhon, melted by complaint, ot ſubdued by 

ſupplication. Frequent experience of counterfeited 

miſeries, and diſſembled virtue, in time overcomes 

Vor. II. H that 
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that diſpoſit ian to tenderneſs and ſympathy, which 
is ſo powerful in our younger years, and they that 
happen to petition the old for compaſſion or aſſiſt- 
ance, are to languiſh wit hout regard, and 
ſuffer for the crunes of men who have formerly 
been found undeſerving or ungrateſul. 75 
Hiſtorians are certainly chargeable with the 
depravation of mankind, when they relate with- 
out cenſure thoſe ſtratagems of. war by which the 
virtues of an enemy are engaged to his deſtruction. 
A ſhip comes before a port, weather-beaten and 
ſhattered, and the crew. implore the liberty of re- 
pairing their breaches, ſupplying themſelves with 
neceſſaries, or burying their dead. The huma- 
nity of the inhabitants inclines them to conſent, 
the ſtrangers enter the town with weapons con- 
cealed, fall ſuddenly upon their benefactors, de- 
ſtroy thoſe that make reſiſtance, and become maſ- 
ters of the they return home rich with 
plunder, and their ſucceſs is recorded to encourage 
Imitation. | | 
But furely war has its laws, and t to be 
conducted with ſome regard to the univerſal intereſt 
of man. Thoſe may juſtly be purſued as enemies 
to the community of nature, who ſuffer hoſtility to 
vacate the unalterable laws of right, and porn 
their private advantage by means, which, if once 
eſtabliſned, muſt deſtroy kindneſs, cut off from 
every man all hopes of affiſtance from another, 
and fill the world with pe ſuſpicion and im- 


placable malevolence. Whatever is thus gained 
ought to be reſtored, and thoſe who have conquer- 
ed by ſuch treachery may be juſtly denied the pro- 
te ion of their native country. 


Whoever 
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Whoever commits a fraud is guilty not only of 
the particular injury to him he deceives, 
but of the diminution of that confidence which 
conſtitutes not only the caſe but the exiſtence of 
ſociety. He that ſuffers 2232 2 
his virtue more impaired than his fortune. But as 
it is neceſſary not to invite robbery by ſupineneſs, 
ſo & is cane Gut not to ſuppreſs tenderneſs by ſuſ- 


picion; it is er to ſuffer wrong than to do it, 
and happier to be ſometimes cheated than not to 
truſt. 


dr. 
Nums. 8 SATURDAY, December 22, 1750. 


FVides ut altd flet Niue candidum 
Sorafte, nec jam ſuftineant Onus | 
Silva labor antes ——— Hon. 
Bebold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow; 
Again behold the winter's weight 5 
Opreſs the lab' ring woods . D&Y DEN, 


8 Nee has made the human ſoul an 
active being, always impatient for novelty; 
d firuggling for bing yet unenjoyed with 
unwearied progreſſion, the world ſeems to have 
deen eminently adapted to this diſpoſition of the 
mind ; it is to raiſe expectation by con- 
ſtant vieiffitudes, and to obviate ſatiety by perpe- 
tual change. * * 
Wherever we turn our eyes, we find fomething 
to revive our curiofity, and engage our attention. 
In the duſk of the morning we watch the rifing of 
the ſun, and ſee the da C the clouds, and 
2 


open 


- 
- 


a few hours, we ſee the 


| 
'T 
| 


ew 
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omen advance. Afﬀer 
ades lengthen, and the 
ht decline, till the ſky is refigned to a multitude 
ſhining orbs different from each other in mag- 
nitude and ſplendour. The earth varies its ap- 
-pearance as we move upon it; the woods offer 
their ſhades, and the fields their harveſts ; the hill 
Matters with an extenſive view, and the valley in- 
vites with ſhelter, fragrance, and flowers. 

The poets have numbered among the felicities 


open new proſpeQs in its 


. of the golden age, an exemption from the change 


of ſeaſons, and a perpetuit of ſpring; but I a 
not certain that in this ſtate of ae: Lon hap 
neſs they have made ſufficient proviſion for that 
inſatiable demand of new grattfications, which 
ſeems particularly to characterize the nature of 
man. Our ſenſe of delight is in a great meaſure 
comparative, and ariſes at once from the ſenſations 
which we feel, and thoſe which we remember: 
Thus eaſe after torment is pleaſure for a time, and 
we are very agreeably recreated, when the body, 
chilled with the weather, is gradually recovering 
its natural tepidity ; but the joy ceaſes when we 
have. forgot the cold, wy 2 fall bio caſe 
again, if we defire to ri e it, and purchaſe 
— felicity by voluntary pain. It is therefore 
not unlikely that however the fancy may be amuſed 
with the;deſcriptions of regions in which no wind 
is heard but the gentle zephyr, and no ſcenes are 
diſplayed but vallies enamelled with unfading flow- 
ers, and woods waving their perennial verdure, 


2 ſhould ſoon grow weary of uniformity, find 
our thoughts languiſh for want of other ſubjects, 
call on heaven for our wonted round of ſeaſons, 
and think ourſelves liberally recompenſed for the 


inconveniencies 
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inconveniences of ſummer and winter, by new 
perceptions of the calmneſs and mildneſs of the 
intermediate variations. N 

Every ſeaſon has its particular power of ſtriking 
the mind. The nakedneſs and aſperity of the win- 
try world always fills the beholder with penfive and 
profound aſtoniſhment ; as the variety of the ſcene 
is leſſened, its grandeur is increaſed; and the mind 
is ſwelled at once by the mingled ideas of the pre- 
ſent and the paſt, of the beautics which have va- 
niſhed from the eyes, and the waſte and deſolation 
that are now before them. yy 

It is obſerved by Milton, that he who negle&s to 
viſit the country in ſpring, and rejects the pleaſures 
that are then in their firſt bloom and fragrance, js 
guilty of ſul'enneſs againſt nature. If we allot dif- 
erent duties to different ſeaſons, he may be charged 
with equal diſobedience to the voice of nature, who 
looks on the bleak hills and leafleſs woods, without 
ſcriouſneſs and awe. Spring is the ſcaſon of gaiety, 
and winter of terror ; in ſpring the heart of tran- 
quillity dances to the melody of the groves, and the 
eye of 1 benevolence ſparkles at the fight of happineſs 
and plenty: In the winter, compaſhon melts at 
univerſal calamity, and the tear of ſoftneſs ſtarts at 
the wailings of hunger, and the crics of the crea- 
tion in diſtreſs. | 
Few minds have much inclination to indu 
heavineſs and ſorrow, nor do I recommend them 
beyond the of neceſſary to maintain in its full 
vigour that habitual ſympathy and tenderneſs, which 
in a world of ſo much miſery, is neceſſary. to the 
ready diſcharge of our moſt important duties. 'The 
winter therefore is generally celebrated as the proper 

Ws H 3 ſcaſon 


ter is renerally de eltief time of tybour. Gloom 
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ſeaſon for domeſtick merriment and gaicty. We 
are ſeldom invited by the votaries ofypleaſure to look 
abroad for any other purpoſe, than that we may 
ſhrink back with more ſatisfaction to our coverts, 
and when we have heard the howl of the tempeſt, 
and felt the gripe of the froſt, co each 
other with more pladneſs upon a e room, an 
eaſ chair, a large fire, and a ſmoaking dinner. 
inter brings natural inducements to jollity and 
converſation. Differences, we know, are never fo 
effectually laid afleep, as by ſome common cala- 
may: : * — all to whom he — to 

n rigour winter brings genera to 
the wa fire-fide thoſe, who, by the oppoſition of 
inclinations, or difference of- employment, moved 
in various directions through the other parts of the 
year; and when they have met, and find it their 
mutual intereſt to remain together, they endear 
each other by mutual compliances, and often wiſh 
for the continuanee of the ſocial ſeaſon, with all 
its bleakneſs and all its —_ 

To the men of ſtud imagination the win- 


and ſilence compofure of mind, and con- 
centrati ideas ; and the privation of externaf 
pleaſure naturally cauſes an effort to find enter - 
tainment within. This is the time in which thoſe, 
whom literature enables to find amuſements for 
themſelves, have more than common convictions 
of their own 1 When they are con- 


demned by the elements to retirement, - and debar- 
red from moſt of the diverſions which are called 
in to affiſt the flight of time, they can find new 
es from 

that 


ſubjects ef enquiry, and preferve 
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that wearineſs which always hangs flagging upon 


peed of all to be pocts 
and philoſophers 3 it ĩs meceflary that the greater 
= of mankindſhould be employed: in the minute 
of common life; minute, indeed, not it 
we confider its influexce upon our happineſs, but 
i we reſpe& the abilities requiſite to conduct it. 
Theſe ny be more dependent on acci- 
dent for the means of ſponding agreeably thoſe hours 
which their occupations leave unengaged, or nature 
obliges them to allow to relaxation. Yet even on 
e I would willitigly impreſs fach a ſen c of the 
value of time, as may incline them to find out 
for their eareleſs hours amuſements of more uſe 
and dignity than the common es, which not 
only” weary the mind without improving it, but 
ſtrengthen the paſſions of envy and avatice, and 
often lead to fraud and to profuſion, to corruption 
ad toruim k is unworthiy of # reaſonablt* being 
. little time allotted us, without 
ſome tendeney, either dire& br oblique, to the end 
-of ef cxiſferice. ' And though evety moment 
*02th$t be dad of on chte formal ahd regular im- 
ptowement bf our knbwiedge;' or in the ſtated prac- 
ice of u moral or rehxidus dury, yer none ſhould 
a e wikdom of virtue, or 
paſs  poſibility of 'quatifying us more or 
eſs for the better employment of thoſe which are to 
come. JE 
E is ſeatcely poſſible to paſs an hout in honeſt 
converſation, - thout being able When we rife 
from it, to 'pleaſe ourſelves with having given or 
reveived ſome dvaritages ; but à man may ſhuffle 
"cards, or eatthe diee, from noon to midnight, with- 
8 Ha4 out 


. 
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out tracing. any new idea in his mind, or being 
able to recolle& the day by any other token than 
his gain or loſs, and a con ed remembrance of 
agitated paſſions, and, altercations. - 
However, as ex is E more weight than 
precept, any of my readers, who are contriving 
how to ſpend the dreary months before them, may 
conſider which of their paſt amuſements fills thetn 
now with the greateſt ſatisfaQion,: and reſolve to 


re thoſe gratifications of which the a is 
moſt durable 


Num. 81. Dung egg 25, 1750. 


Dale voie wei ne. 
F * n e --444 ooh Neb) — 117 1 512 


D MONG queſtions which n bake di 
cuſſed without pproach to decifion 2 


out intothe.intelle« world in E gpem vg 
ment, 3 g have, perhaps, been f. 


omet imes 
withheld from the; practice of their favourite dut 


by zeal for its — 2 is hs 
The intticacy of this dif be alleged 

e intricacy of this e may as 
a proof of. that fake my refer which 
Providence has, I think, univerſally diſplayed, by 
making attainmenis in e as they 
are neceſſary. That all the duties of 
ought to be practiſed, is without difficulty diſco- 
verable, becauſe ignorance or uncertainty would 
immediately 
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immediately involve the world in confuſion and 
diſtreſs; but which duty ought td be moſt eſteem- 
ed, we may continue to debate, without incon- 
venience, fo all be diligently performed as there 
is opportunity or need: for upon practice, not 
upon opinion, depends the happineſs of mankind; 
and controverſies, merely ſpeculative, are of ſmall 
importance in themſelves, however they may have 


ſometimes heated a diſputant, or provoked a 
faction. 


Of the divine author of our religion it is impoſ- 


ſible to peruſe the evangelical hiſtories, without 
obſerving how little he favoured the vanity of in- 
uiſitiveneſs; how much more rarely he conde- 


cended to ſatisfy curioſity, than to relieve diſtreſs; 


and how much he defired that his followers ſhould 
rather excel in goodneſs than in knowledge. His 
precepts tend immediately to the re&ification of the 
moral principles, and the direction of daily con- 
duct, without oſtentation, without art, at once 
irrefragable cer ſuch as well-meaning fim- 


plicity may readi 


to find it. 


y conceive, and of which we can- 
not miſtake the meaning, ,but when we are afraid 


* * 


The meaſures of juſtice preſcribed to us, in our 


tranſactions with others, is remarkably clear and 
comprehenſive : * ¶ bat ſoever ye would that men 
ſhould de unto you, even fo do unto them. A law by 
which every claim of right may be immediately 


adjuſted, as far as the private conſcience requires 


to be informed; a law, of which every man may 


find the expoſition in his own breaſt, and whic 
may always be obſerved without any other qua- 


lifications than honeſty of intention, and purity 
H 5 Over- 


of will. 
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Over this law, indeed, ſome ſons of ſophiſt 
have been ſubtle enough to throw miſts, hi 
have darkened their own eyes. To petplex this 
univerſal principle, they have enquired whether a 
man, conſcious to himſelf of unreaſonable wiſhes, 
be bound to gratify them in another. But ſurely 
there needed no long deliberation to conclude, 
that the deſires, which are to be conſidered by us 
as the meaſure of right, muſt be ſuch as we ap- 
prove, and that we ought to pay no regard to thoſe 
expectations in others which we condemn in our- 
ſelves, and which, however they may mtrude 
upon our imagination, we know it our duty to re- 
iſt and ſuppreſs. | 

One of the moſt celebrated cafes which have 
been produced as requiring ſome ſkill in the di- 
rection of conſcience to adapt them to this great 
rule, is that of a criminal aſking mercy of his 
judge, who cannot but know, that if he was in 
the ſtate of the ſupplicant, he ſhould defire that 
pardon which he now denies. The difficulty of 
this ſophiſm will vaniſh, if we remember that the 
parties are, in reality, on one fide the criminal, 
and on the other the community, of which the 
magiſtrate is only the miniſter, and by which he 
is intruſted with the publick ſafety. The magi- 
ſtrate, therefore, in pardoning a man unworthy: 
of pardon, betrays the truſt with which he is in- 
veſted, gives away what is not his own, and, 
a ntly, does to others what he would not 
that others ſhould do to him. Even the com- 
munity, whoſe right 1s ſtill greater to arbitrai 
grants of mercy, is bound by thoſe laws which 
regard the great republick of mankind, and can- 


not juſtify ſuch forbearance as may promote 
| wickedneſs, 
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wickedneſs, arid leffen the general confidence and 
fecurity in which all have an equal intereſt, and 
which all ate therefore bound to maintain. For 
this reaſon the ſtate has not a right to ere a gene- 
ral fanQuary for fugitives, or give protection to 
ſuch as have forfeited their lives by crimes againſt 
the laws of common morality equally acknowledged 
by all nations, ' becauſe 0, Props can, without in- 
fraction of the univerſal league of ſocial beings, 
incite by proſpects of impunity and ſafety, thoſe 
practices in another dominion, which they would- 
themſelves puniſh in their own. | 
One occaſion of uncertainty and heſitation, in 
thoſe hy whom this great rule has been commented 
and dilated, is the confuſion of what the exacter 
caſuiſts are careful to diſtinguiſh, debt of juftice 
and debts of charity. The immeda'& and primary 
intention of this precept, is to eſtabl:ſh a rule of 
juſtice, and I know not whether invention, or ſo- 
phiſtry, can ſtart a ſingle difficulty to retard its ap- 
12 wher it is thus expreſſed and explained, 

every man allow the claim of right in another, 
which be frould think himſelf entitled to make in the 
hike circuriflarces. 

The diſcharge of the debts of charity, or duties 
which we owe to others, not merely as required by 
juſtice, but as dictated by benevolence, admits 
in its own nature greater complication of circum- 
ſtances, and ter latitude of choice. Juſtice 
is indiſpenſably and univerſally neceflary, and 
what is neceſſary muſt always be limited, uniform, 
and diſtin. But beneficence, though in gene- 
ral equally enjoined by our religion, and equally 
needful to the conciliation of the divine favour, is 

vet, 
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yet, for the moſt part, with regard to its ſingle 
acts, elective and voluntary. We may certainly, 
without injury to our fellow-beings, allow in the 
diſtribution of kindneſs ſomething to our affections, 
and change the meaſure of our liberality according 
to our opinions and proſpects, our hopes and fears. 
This rule therefore is not equally determinate and 
abſolute with reſpe& to offices of kindneſs, and 
acts of liberality, becauſe liberality and Kindneſs, 
abſolutely determined, would loſe their nature ; 
for how could we be called tender or charitable, 
for giving that which we are poſitively forbidden 
to withhold ? | 

Yet even in adjuſting the extent of our benefi- 
cence no other meaſure can be taken than this 
precept affords us, for we can only know what 
others ſuffer or want, by confidering how we 
ſhould be affected in the e ſtate; nor can we 
proportion our aſſi ſtance by any other rule than 
that of doing what we ſhould then expect from 
others. It indeed generally happens that the 

giver and receiver differ in their opinions of gene- 
roſity; the ſame partiality to his own intereſt in- 
clines one to large expectations, and the other 
to ſparing diſtributions. Perhaps the infirmity of 
human nature will ſcarcely ſuffer a man groaning 
under the preſſure of diſtreſs, to judge rightly of 
the kindneſs of his friends, or think they have done 
enough till his deliverance is completed ; not there- 
fore what we might wiſh, but what we could 
demand from others, we are obliged to grant, 
fince, though we can cafily know how much we 


might claim, it is impoſſible to determine what we 
ſho ald hope. | 


But 
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But in all enquiries concerning the practice of 
voluntary and occafional virtues, it is ſafeſt for 
minds not oppreſſed with ſuperſtitious fears to 
determine nſt their own inclinations, and ſe- 
cure themſelves from 3 by doing more 
than they believe ſtrictly n = For of this 
every man may be certain, that, if he were to ex- 
change conditions with his dependent, he ſhould 
ex more than, with the utmoſt exertion of 
his ardour, he now will prevail upon himſelf to 
perform; and when reaſon has no ſettled rule, 
and our paſſions are ſtriving to miſlead us, it is 
ſurely the part of a wiſe man to err on the fide of 
ſaſety. | 


SP AN A MRSA FSAoPANDS FN. 
Nos. 82. SATURDAY, December 29, 1750. 


Omnia Caſtor emit, fic fiet ut omnia vendat. Mar. 
Who buys without diſcretion, buys to ſell. 


To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 
T will not be neceſſary to ſolicit your will 
by any formal preface, . when I have informed 
„that I have long been known as the moſt 
rious and zealous virtuoſo that the preſent age 
has had the honour of producing, and that incon- 
veniencies have been brought upon me by an un- 
extinguiſhable ardour of curiofity, andan unſhaken 


perſeverance in the acquiſition of the productions 
'of art and nature. 


It was obſerved, from my entrance into the 
world, that I had ſomething uncommon in my diſ- 
poſition, 


no pleaſure in the company 
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poſition, and that there appeared in me very carly 
tokens of ſupe ior rem I was always an enemy 
fo trifles; t playthi which my mother be- 
ſtowed upon me 111 ately 3 that I might 
3 the method of their ſtructure, and the 
cauſes of their motions; of all the toys with which 
children are delighted I-valued only my coral, and 
as Mn a; Fe like Picre/cs innu- 


merable 3 which the , maids about me 


— not — As I grew older I was more 
htful and ſerious, — inſtead of amuſing 


mile elf with puerile diverſions, made coileQions 


ral rarities, and never walked into the 
fields without bringing home ſtones of remarkable 
forms, or-inſc&s of ſome uncommon ſpecies. . F 
never entered an old houſe, from which I did not 
take away the painted glaſs, and often lamented: 
that I was not one of that happy generation who 
demoliſhed the comvents ies, and broke 


hy fe kw. 
Bei us carly poſſeſſed by a faſte for ſolid 


knowledge, I paſſed my youth with very little diſ- 
turbance from paſſions and a 1 and having 
rls, who 


talked of plays, politicks, —— ot love 4 
oy on my enquiries with inceſſant diligence, and 
amaſſed more ſtorie, moſſes, and welk, than 
—* be found in many celebrated collections, at 
an age in which the greateft part of young men 
are ng under tutors, or endeavouring to re- 
eommend themſelves to notice by their dreſs, their 


Air, and their levities. 


Why | wes two and twent © 69-+ rH be- 


the death of my » poſſeſſed df a 
foal fie in and wh # very Large lat of 


money 
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in the publick funds, and muſt confeſs that 
I did not much lament him, for he was a man of 


mean „ bent rather upon growing rich than 
wiſe. He once fretted at the expence of only ten 
ſhillings, which he happened to ovethear me of- 
fering for the ſting of a hornet, though it was a 
cold moiſt formmer, in which few hornets had 
been feen. He often recommended to me the ſtudy 
of phyſick, in which, ſaid he, you may at once 
gratify your curiofity after natural hiſtory, and in- 
creaſe fortune by benefiting mankind. I heard 
him, Ut. Rambler, with pity, and as there was no 
ſpeR of elevating a mind formed to grovel, ſuf- 
him to pleaſe himſelf with hoping that I ſhould 

ſome time folfow his advice. For Ven know that 
thete are men, with whom, when they have once 
ſettled a notion in their heads, it is to very little 


1 to diſpute. 

ing now left wholly to my own inclinations, 
F very ſoon enlarged the bounds of my curioſity, 
and __ — myſelf no longe _ ſuch * 
as required only judgment and in „ and when 
wy found, 2 be had for — ich F now 
turned my thoughts to Exeticks and Antiques, and 
became fo well known, for my generous patronage 
of ingenious men, that my levee was crowded 
with vifitants, ſome to ſee my muſeum, and others 
to increaſe its treaſures, by felling me whatever 
they had brought from other countries. 

T had always a contempt for that narrowneſs of 
conception, which contents itſelf with cultivatin 
ſome ſingle corner of the field of ſcience; I too 
the whole region into my view, and wiſhed it of 
yet greater extent. But no man's power can be 
equal to his will. I was forced to proceed by flow 

degrees, 
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degrees, and to purchaſe what chance or kindneſs 
happened to preſent. I did not however proceed 
without ſome deſign, or imitate the indiſcretion of 
thoſe, * begin a r — and finiſh. 
none. ving been always a lover hy, 
I determined to collect 3 drawn in & + 
and barbarous times, before any regular ſurveys, 
or juſt obſervations; and have, at a great expence, 
brought together a volume, in which, perhaps, not 
a ſingle country is laid down according to its true 
fituation, and by which, he that defires to know 
the errors of the ancient geographers may be amply. 
informed. | 

But my ruling paſſion is patriotiſm : my chief 
care has been to procure the products of our own- 
country; and as Alfred received the tribute of the 
Welch in wolves heads, I allowed my tenants to 
pay their rents in butterflies, till I had exhauſted - 
the papilionaceous tribe. I then directed them to 
the purſuit of other animals, and obtained, by this- 
eaſy method, moſt of the grubs and inſects, which 
land, air, or water can ſupply, I have three 
ſpecies of carthworms not known to the naturaliſts, 
have diſcovered a new ephemera, and can ſhew 
four waſps that were taken torpid in their winter 
quarters. I have, from my own ground, the longeſt 
blade of graſs upon noms, and once accepted, as a 
half year's rent for a field of wheat, an ear contain- 
ing more grains than had been ſeen before upon a 
fingle ſtem. 

e of my tenants ſo much negleQed his own 
intereſt, as to ſupply me, in a whole ſummer, 
with only two hacks lies, and thoſe of little more 
than the common fize; and I was upon the brink 
of ſcizing for arrears, when his good fortune _ 

a white 
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a white mole in his way, for which he wasnot only 
forgiven, but rewarded. 
Theſe, however, were petty acquiſitions, and 
made at ſmall expence; nor ſhould I have ventured 
to rank myſelf among the virtuoſi without better 
claims. 1 ſuffered nothing worthy the regard 
of a wiſe man to eſcape my notice: I have ran- 
ſacked the old and the new world, and been 
<quall attentive to paſt ages and the preſent. For 
the illuſtration of ancient hiſtory, I can ſhew a 
marble, of, which the inſeription, though it is not 
» from ſcme broken remains 
of n to have. been Tuſcan, and therefore 
1 — engraved before the foundation of Rome. 
have t ieces of porphyry found among the 
ruins of Epheſus, and three letters broken off by 
a learned traveller from the monuments of Perſe- 
polis; a piece of ſtone which paved the Areopagus 
of Athens, and a 2. without > ys or charac- 
ters, which was found at Corinth, and which I 
.*. believe to be that metal which was once 
valued before gold. I have ſand gathered out of 
the Granicus; a fragment of Trayan's bridge over 
the Danube ; ſome of the mortar Which cemented 
the waterepurſe of Targuin; a horſcſhoe broken 
on the Flaminian way; and a turf with five daiſies 
from the field of Pharfalia. _ 
do not wiſh to raiſe the envy of unſucceſstul 
collectors, by too pompous a diſplay of my ſoien- 
tifick 1 but cannot forbear to 0 that 
there are few regions of the globe which are not 
| honoured with ſome memorial in my eabinets. 
The Perſian monarchs are ſaid to have boaſted the 


greatneſs of their empire, by being ſerved at their 


tables with drink from the Ganges and the N 
1 Can 
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I can ſhew one vial, of which the water was for- 
merly an icicle on the crags of Caacaſus, and ano- 
ther that contains what once was ſnow on the top 
of Alas; in a third is dew bruſhed from a batians 
in the gardens of IÞuhan; and, in another, brine 
that has rolled in the Pacifick ocean. I flatter 
myſelf that I am writing to a man who will rejoice 
at the honour which my labours have 2288 
my country; and therefore I ſhall tell you that 
Britain can, by my care, boaſt of a ſnail that has 
crawled upon the wall of China ; + humming birt 
which an American princeſs wore in her eat; the 
tooth of an elephant who carried the queeh of 
Liam; the ſkin of an ape that was kept in the pu- 
lace of the 22 a ribbon that adorned 
one of the maids of a Turkifb. ſultana; and u 
ſeymitar once wielded by a ſoldter of Mas the 


In co 


lle cting antiquities of every country, Fhave 
bern careful co ehuſe omy by intriafck worth, 
and real uſefulneſs, wirhout regard to party or 
Opinions. 'F have therefore a lock of Cromwel!'s 
hair in a box turned from a piece of the royel oak; 
und keep in the ſuime drawers, fand ſe From ' 
the coffiw of King: Rickard und 2 dommiſſon ſigned 
by Hrury the ſe denth. Thave equel'vencration for 
the ruff of Elizabeth and be hee of Mary of Stor- 
Al oe with like regret,” a töbacco- 
pipe of and a ſtirrup of king Fames. F 
2 paid the ſame price ra g of Zewis, and 
a thimble of queen Mary; for a 'fur eap of the 
Caur, and # boot of Charler of Fein. 

Lou will eafily imagine that theſe necumulations 
Derr not made without : ſome diminntion of my 
fortune, for W 
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that at every ſale ſome bid againſt me for hire, 
ſome for ſport, and ſome for malice; and if J 
aſked the price of any tbing, it was ſufficient to 
double the demand. For curiofity, trafficking 
thus with avarice, the wealth of Indian had not 
been enough; and I, by little and little, transfer- 
red all my money from the funds to my cloſet: 
here I was inclined to ſtop, and live upon my 
eſtate in literary leiſure, but the fale of the Har- 
leian collection ſhook my reſolution : I mortgaged 
my land and purchaſed thirty medals, which 1 
could never find before. I have at length bought 
till I can buy no longer, and the cruelty of my 
creditors has ſeized my repoſitory; I am therefore 
condemned to dif what the labour of an age 
will not reaſſemble. I fubmit to that which can- 
not be oppoſed, and ſhall, in a ſhort 'time, declare a 
ſale. I have, while it is yet in my power, ſent you 
a pebble, picked oy Tavernisr on the banks of 
the Ganges ; for whi I defire no other recom- 
pence than that you wilt recommend my catalogue 
fo the publick. 


 Qorgqu1tIVsS- 


Nous. 83. Toxspay, Jun. 1, 1750. of NE 
| Nik utile off gued facias fiulta off gloris. —PuzD- 
All uſcle ſcience is aa empty boaſt. 
Tx publication of the letter in my laſt paper 
has naturally led me to the con TE 
that thirſt after curioſities, which often draws con- 
tempt and ridicule upon itſelf, but which is per- 
haps no otherwiſe blameable, than as it wants thoſe 


circum- 
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circumſtantial recommendations which add luſtre 
even to moral excellencies, and are abſolutely 
neceſſary to the grace and beauty of indifferent 
actions. 

Learning confers ſo much ſuperiority on thoſe 
who poſſeſs it, that they might probably have 
eſcaped all cenſure had they been able to agree 
among themſelves; but as envy and competition 
have divided the republick of letters into factions, 
they have neglected the common intereſt; each 
has called in foreign aid, and endeavoured to 
ſtrengthen his own cauſe by his frown of power, 
the hiſs of ignorance, and the clamour of popu- 
larity. T097 have all engaged in feuds, till by 
mutual hoſtilities they demoliſhed thoſe outworks 
which veneration had raiſed for their ſecurity, and 

expoſed themſelves to barbarians, by whom every 
2 ſcience is equally laid waſtee. 
ween men of different ſtudies and poſleſ- 
fions, may be obſerved a conſtant reciprocation of 
reproaches. The collector of ſhells and ſtones, 
- derides the folly of him who paſtes leaves and 
flowers upon paper, pleaſes himſelf with colours 
that are perceptibly fading, and amaſſes with care 
what cannot be preſeryed. The hunter of inſects 
ſtands amazed that any man can waſte his ſhort 
time u lifeleſs matter, while many tribes of 
animals yet want their hiſtory. Every one is in- 
clined not only to promote his own ſtudy, but to 
exclude all others from regard, and having heated 
his imagination with ſome favourite purſuit, won+ 
ders that the reſt of mankind are not ſcized with 
the ſame paſhon. (EE Pan 

There are indeed, many ſubjects of ſtudy which 
ſeem but remotely allied to uſeful knowledge, _ 
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of little importance to happineſs or virtue; nor is 
It eaſy to forbear ſome ſallies of merriment, or ex- 
preſſions of pity, when we ſee a man wrinkled 
with attention, and emaciated with ſolicitude, in the 
inveſtigation of queſtions, of which, without viſible 
inconvenience, the world may expire in ignorance. 
Vet it is dangerous to diſcourage well-intended 
labours, or innocent curiofity ; for he who is em- 
ployed in ſearches, which by any deduction of 
conſequences tend to the benefit of life, 1s ſurely 
laudable, in compariſon of thoſe who ſpend their 
time in counteracting happineſs, and filling the 
world with wrong and danger, confuſion and re- 
-morſe. No man can perform fo little as not to 
have reaſon to congratulate himſelf on his merits, 
when he beholds the multitudes that live in total 
1dleneſs, and have never yet endeavoured to be 
uſeful. | 
It is impoſſible to determine the limits of en- 
quiry, or to foreſee what conſequences a new diſ- 
co may produce. He who ſuffers not his 
faculties to lie torpid, has a chance, whatever be 
his employment, of doing to his fellow- 
creatures. The man that firſt ranged the woods 
in ſearch of medicinal ſprings, or climbed the. 
mountains for ſalutary plants, has undoubtedl 
merited the gratitude of poſterity, how muc 
ſoever his frequent miſcarri might excite the 
ſcorn of his cotemporaries. what appears little 
be univerſally deſpiſed, nothing greater can be at- 
tained, for all that is great was at firſt little, and 


roſe to its preſent bulk by gradual acceſſions, and 


accumulated labours. 
Thoſe who lay out time or money in aſſembling 
"bleſs entitled to 
ſore 


matter for contemplation, are dou 
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ſome of reſpect, though in a flight of gaiety 
it be caſy to ridicule their treaſure, or in a fit of 
s to deſpiſe it. A man who thinks only 
on the particular object before him, not away 
much illuminated by having enjoyed the privilege 
of handling the tooth of a ſhark, -or the paw of a 
white bearz yet there is nothing more worthy of 
admiration to a philoſophical eye, than the ſtruc- 
ture of animals, by which they are qualified to 
ſupport life in the elements or climates to which 
they are appropriated; and of all natural bodies it 
muſt be y confeſſed, that they exhibit 
evidence of infinite wiſdom, bear their teſtimony 
to the reaſon, and excite in the mind 
new raptures of gratitude, and new incentives to 
piety. 
To collect the productions of art, and examples 
of mechanical ſcience or manual ability, is un- 
22 uſeful, even when the things them- 
ves are of ſmall im „ becauſe it is always 
to know how far the human powers 
have „ and how much experience has 
found to be within the reach of diligence. Idle- 
neſs and timidity often deſpair without being over- 
come, and forbear attempts for fear of being 
defeated; and we may promote the invigoration 
of faint endeavours, . ſhewing what has been 
already performed. may ſometimes happen 
that the greateſt efforts of ingenuity have been 
exerted in trifles; yet the ſame principles and ex- 
pedients may be applied to more valuable purpoſes, 
andthe movements, which put into action machines 
of no uſe but to raiſe the wonder of ignorance, 
may be employed to drain fens, or manufaQure 
metals, to afhiſt the architect, or preſerve the 


For 
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For the utenſils, arms, or dreſſes of foreign 
nations, which make the greateſt part of many 
collections, I haye little regard when my are 
valued only becauſe they are foreign, can 
ſuggeſt no improvement of our own practice. 
Yet they are not all equally uſcleſs, nor can it be 
always ſafely determined, which ſhould be rejected 
or retained; for they may ſometimes unexpectedly 
contribute to the 1 ion of hiſtory, and to the 
knowledge of the natural commodities of -he 
rev dag the genius and cuſtams of its inha- 

tants. | 

Rarities there are of yet a lower rank, which 
owe their worth merely to accident, and which can 
convey no information, nor ſatisfy any rational 
defire. Such are many fragments of antiquity, 
as urns and pieces of pavement; and things held 
in veneration only for having been once the pro- 
perty of ſome eminent perſon, as the armour of 

ing Henry; or for having been uſed on ſome 
remarkable occaſion, as the lantern of Guy Faux. 
The loſs or preſervation of theſe ſeems to be a 
thing indifferent, nor can I perceive why the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them ſhould be coveted. Yet, perhaps, 
even this curiolity is implanted by nature; and 
when I find Tully confeſſing of himſelf, that he 
could not forbear at Athens to viſit the walks and 
houſes which the old philoſophers had frequented 
or inhabited, and recolle& the reverence which 
every nation, civil and barbarous, has paid to the 
ground where merit has been buried, I am afraid 
to declare againſt the general voice of mankind, 
and am inclined to believe, that this regard, which 
we involuntarily pay to the meaneſt relique of a 
man great and illuſtrious, is intended as an incite- 

ment 


vigilance, and principles which cannot 
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ment to labour, and an encouragement to expect 
the ſame reno wu, if it be ſought by the ſame virtues. 
The virtuoſo therefore cannot be ſaid to be 
wholly uſeleſs; but perhaps he may be ſometimes 
culpable for confining himſelf to buſineſs below 
his genius, and lofing in petty ſpeculations, thoſe 
hours by which, if he had ſpent them in nobler 
ſtudies, he might have given new light to the 
intellectual world. It is never without grief, that 
I find a man ble of ratiocination or invention 
enliſting himſelf in this ſecondary claſs of learn- 
ing; for when he has once diſcovered a method 
of gratifying his defire of eminence by expence 
rather than by labour, and known the ſweets of 
a life bleſt at _ _ the eaſe - 7 and 
the reputation of knowledge, he wil not eaſily be 
brought to . again the toil of thinking, or 
leave his toys and trinkets for arguments and prin- 
ciples, arguments which require circumfpeRion and 
drudge ll gladly 
but by the meditation. He will gla 
ur him up for ever with his ſhells and — 4 
tke the companions of Uly//es, who having taſted 
the fruit of Lotos, 4 even by the hope 
of ſecing their own country be tempted again to 


the dangers of the ſea. 


A' autre Baxcr'o r arSpac: Aura; 001, 
AwToy ipeTT6ueror privepuer, roger AaFt0 Ia 
Whoſo taftes 


Inſatiate riots in the ſweet repaſts ; 
Nor other home nor other care intends, 
But quits his houſe, his country, and his friends, Porr. 


Collections of this kind are of uſe to the learn- 
ed, as heaps of ſtone and piles of timber are neceſ- 


ary 
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ſary to the architect. But to dig the quarry or to 
ſearch the field, requires not much of any qua- 
lity, beyond ſtubborn perſeverance; and though 
genius muſt often lie unactive without this humble 
aſſiſtance, yet this can claim little praiſe, becauſe 
E man can afford it. 

o mean underſtandings, it is ſuſficient honour 
to be numbered amongſt the loweſt labourers of 
learning; but different abilities muſt find different 
taſks. o hew ſtone, would have been unworthy 
of Palladio; and to have rambled in ſearch of 
ſhells and flowers, had but ill ſuited with the capa- 
city of Newton. 


Nuns. 84. SATURDAY, Jan. 5, 1751. 


Cunarum fueras motor, CHARIDENE, mearum, 


— — cuftos, affiduuſque comes. 
Jam mibi nigreſcunt tonſa ſudaria barba,—— 
Sed tibi non crewi : te nofter willicus horret : 
Te diſpenſator, te domus ipſa pavet. 
ei, obſervas, quereris, ſuſpiria ducis, 
t wixa feralis abſtinet ira manum. Mr. 
You rock d my cradle, were my guide 
In youth, till tending at my fide: 
But now, dear fir, my beard is grown, 
Still I'm a child to thee alone. 


Our ſteward, butler, cook and all 
You fright, nay een the very wall; 
You pry, and frown, and growl, and chide, 
And ſcarce will lay the rod aſide. F. LEWIS. 
To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


OU ſeem in all papers to be an enemy 
to tyranny, and to look with impartiality 
upon the world; I ſhall therefore lay my caſe be- 
Vor. IL I fore 
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fore you, and aps oy pe deciſion to be ſet free 
from unreaſonable reftramts, and enabled to juſtify 
elf againſtthe accuſations which ſpite and pec- 
viſhneſs produce againſt me. | 
At the age of five years I loſt my mother, and 
my father being not qualified to ſuperintend the 
education of a girl, committed me to the care of 
his ſiſter, who inſtructed me with the authority, 
and, not to deny her what ſhe may quſty -olaim, 
with the affection of a parent. She had not very 
elevated ſentiments or extenfive views, but her 
principles were good, and her mtentions pure; 
and though ſome may practiſe more virtues, ſcaree 
any commit fewer faults. A 
Under this good lady I learned all The cummOn 
rules of decent behaviour, and ſtanding maxims 
of domeſtick prudence; and might hive grown up 
by degrees to a n without an 
thoughts of ranging beyond the 2. 
had not Flavia come down, laſt ſummer, to viſit 
her relations in the next village. I was taken, of 
courſe, to compliment the ſtranger, and was, at 
the firſt fight, ſurpriſed at the unconcern with 
which ſhe ſaw herſelf gazed at by company whom 
ſhe had never known before; at the careleſſneſs 
with which ſhe received compliments, and the 
readineſs with which ſhe returned them, I found 
ſhe had ſomething which I perceived myfelf to 
want, and could not but wiſh to be like her, at 
once eaſy and officious, attentive and unembar- 
raiſed. I went home, and for four days could think 
and talk of nothing but miſs Flavia; though my 
aunt told me, that ſhe was a forward ſlut, and 
thought herſelf wiſe before her time. 
In a little time ſhe repaid my viſit, and raiſed 
in my heart a new confuſion of love and admira 
tion. 
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tion. I ſoon ſaw her again, and ſtill found new 
charms im her air, converſation, and behaviour. 
You who have perhaps ſeen the world, may have 
obſerved, that formality ſoon ceaſes between young 
perſons. I know not how others are affected on 
ſuch occaſions, but I found myſelf irrefiſtibly allur- 
ed to friendfhip and intimacy, by the familar com- 
222 and airy gaiety of Flavia; ſo that in a 
w weeks I became her favourite, and all the time 
was paſſed with me, that ſhe could gain from cere- 
mony and viſit. 
As fhe came often to me, ſhe neceſſarily ſpent 
fome hours with my aunt, to whom ſhe paid great 
reſpect, by low courteſies, ſubmiffive compliance, 
and ſoft acquiefcence ; but as I became gradually 
more and to her manners, I diſcovered 
that her civility was general; that there was a 
certain degree of deference faewn by her to cir- 
-cumftances and appearances ; that many went 
away flattered by her humility, wham ſhe de- 
ſpiſed in her heart ; that the influence of far the 
_ greateſt part of thoſe with whom ſhe converſed 
ceaſed with their preſence ; and that ſometimes 
ſhe did not remember the names of them, whom, 
without any intentional inſincerity or falſe com- 
mendation, her habitual civility had ſent away 
with 'very high thoughts .of their own import- 
ance. 

It was not long before I perceived, . that my 
aunt's opinion was not of much weight in Fla- 
vids deliberations, and that ſhe was looked upon 
by her as a woman of narrow ſentiments, with- 
out knowledge of books, or .obſervations on 
mankmd. I had hitherto conſidered my aunt, 
as entitted by her wiſdom and experience to the 

12 higheſt 
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higheſt reverence, and could not forbear to wonder 
that any one ſo much younger ſhould venture to 
ſuſpect her of error, or ignorance ; but my ſurprize 
was without uncaſfineſs, and being now accuſtomed 
to think Flavia always in the right, I readily learn- 
ed from her to truſt my own reaſon, andto believe 
it poſſible, that they who had lived longer might 
be miſtaken. 

Flavia had read much, and uſed ſo often to 
converſe on ſuhjects of learning, that ſhe put all 
the men in the county to flight, except the old 
parſon, who declared himſelf much delighted 
with her company, becauſe ſhe gave him oppor- 
tunities to recolle& the ſtudies of his younger 

ears, and by ſome mention of ancient ſtory, 
had made him rub the duſt off his Homer, which 
had lain unregarded in his cloſet. With Homer, 
and a thouſand other names familiar to Flavia, I 
had no acquaintance, but began, by comparing 
her accompliſhments with my own, to repine at 
my education, and wiſh that I had not been ſo 
long confined to the company of thoſe from whom 
nothing but houſewifery was to be learned. I 
then fet myſelf to peruſe ſuch books as Flavia re- 
commended, and heard her opinion of their 
beauties and defects. I ſaw new worlds hourly 
burſting upon my mind, and was enraptured at 
the proſpect of diverſifying life with endleſs enter- 
tainment. 

The old lady finding that a large ſcreen, which I 
had undertaken to adorn with turkey-work againſt 
winter, made very flow advances, and that I had 


added in two months but three leaves to a flowered 
apron then in the frame, took the alarm, and with 
all the zeal of honeſt folly exclaimed againſt my 

new 
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new acquaintance, who had filled me with idle 
notions, and turned my head with books. But 
ſhe had now loſt her authority, for I began to find 
innumerable miſtakes in her opinions, and impro- 
prieties in her language; and therefore thought 
myſelf no longer bound to pay much regard to 
one who knew little beyond her needle and her 
dairy, and who profeſſed to think that nothing more 
is required of a woman than to ſee that the houſe is 
clean, and that the maids go to bed and riſe at a 
certain hour. 

She ſeemed however to look upon Flavia as 
ſedueing me, and to imagine that when her 
1aflaence was withdrawn, I ſhould return to my 
allegiance; ſhe therefore conten:ed herſelf with 
remote hints, and gentle admonitions, intermixed 
with ſage hiſtories of the miſcarriages of wit, 
and diſappointments of pride. Bat fince ſhe has 
found, that though Flavia is departed, I ſtill perſiſt 
in my new ſcheme, ſhe has at length loſt her pa-; 
Lience, ſhe ſnatches my book out of my hand, tears 
my paper if ſhe finds me writing, burns Flauia's 
letters before my face when ſhe can ſeize them, 
and threatens to lock me up, and to complain 
to my father of my perverſeneſs. If women, ſhe 
ſays, would but know their duty and their intereſt, 
they would be careful to acquaint themſelves with 
family affairs, and many a penny might be ſaved; 
for while the miſtreſs of the houſe is ſcribbling and 
reading, ſervants are junketing, and linen is wear- 
ing out. She then takes me round the rooms, ſhews 
me the worked hangings, and chairs of tent-ſtitch, 
12 2 whether all this was done with a pen and 
Aa . 


I 3 I cannot 
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I cannot deny that I ſometimes laugh and 
ſometimes am ſullen; but ſhe has not delicac 
enough to be much moved either with my mirt 
or my gloom, if ſhe did not think the intereſt of 
the family endangered by this change of my 
manners. She had for ſome years marked out 
young Mr. Surly, an heir in the neighbourhood, 
remarkable for his love of fighting-cocks, as an 
advantageous match; and was extremely pleaſed 
with the civilities which he uſed to pay me, till 
under Flavia's tuition I learned to of ſub- 
jects which he could not underſtand. This, ſhe 
ſays, is the conſequence of female ſtudy ; girls 
grow too wiſe to be adviſed, and too ſtubborn to 
he commanded; but ſhe is reſolved to try who 
ſhall govern, and will thwart my humour till ſhe 
breaks my ſpirit. . | 

Theſe menaces, Mr. Rambler, ſometimes make 
me quite angry; for I have been ſixteen theſe 
ten weeks, and think myſelf exempted from the 
dominion of a governeſs, who has no pretenſions 
to more ſenſe or knowledge than myſelf. I am 
reſolved, fince I am as tall and as wiſe as other 
women, to be no longer treated like a girl. Miſs 
Flavia has often told me, that ladies of my age 
go to aſſemblies and routes, without their mo- 
thers and their aunts; I ſhall therefore, from 
this time, leave aſking advice, and refuſe to give 
accounts. I wiſh you would ſtate the time at 
which young ladies may judge for themſelves, 
which I am fure you cannot but think ought to 
begin before ſixteen; if you are inclined to delay 
it longer, I ſhall have very little regard to your 
opinion. | | 
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My aunt oſten tells me of the advantages of 
experiense, and of the deference due to ſeniority; 
and both ſhe, and all the antiquated part of the 
world, talk of the unreſerved obedience which 
they paid to the commands of their parents, and 
the undoubting confidence with which they liſten- 
ed to their precepts; of the terrors which they 
telt at a frown, and the humility - with which 
they, ſupplicated forgiveneſs whenever they had 
offended. I cannot but fancy that this boaſt 1s too 
general to be true, and that the young and the 
old were always at variance. I have, however, 
told my aunt, that I will mend whatever ſhe 
will prove to be wrong; but ſhe replies that ſhe 
has reaſons of her own, and that ſhe is ſorry to 
oy in an age when girls have the impudence to aſk 

T beg once again, Mr. Rambler, to know whe- 
ther I am not as wiſe as my aunt, and whether, 
when ſhe preſumes to check me as a baby, I 
1 not pluck up a ſpirit and return her inſolence. 
I ſhall not proceed to extremities without your 
advice, which is therefore impatiently expect- 


ed by 
| MYRTYLLA. 
P. S. Remember am paſt ſixteen. 
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Nous. 85. TuzsDAY, Jan. 8, 1751. 


Otia þ tollas periere Cupidinis arcus | 
Contemptægus jacent, et fine luce faces, Ovid. 

At buly hearts in vain love's arrows fly ; 

Dim, ſcorn'd, and impotent, his torches lie. 


ANY writers of eminence in phyfick have 
laid out their diligence upon the confidera- 
tion of thoſe diſtempers to which men are expoſed 
by particular ſtates of lite, and very learned trea- 
tiſes have been produced upon the maladies of the 
camp, the ſea, and the mines. There are, indeed, 
few employments which a man accuſtomed to ana- 
tomical enquirics, and medical refinements, would 
not find reaſons for declining as dangerous to health, 
did not his learning or experience inform him, 
that almoſt every occupation, however inconve- 
nient or formidable, is happier and ſafer than a 
life of ſloth. 

The neceffity of action is not only demon- 
ſtrable from the fabrick of the body, but evident 
from obſervation of the univerſal practice of man- 
kind, who for the preſervation of health, in 
thoſe whoſe rank or wealth exempts them from 
the neceflity of lucrative labour, have invented 
ſports and diverfions, though not of equal uſe 
to the world with manual trades, yet of equal 
fatigue to thoſe that practiſe them, and differing 
only from the drudgery of the huſbandman or 
manufacturer, as they are acts of choice, and 
therefore performed without the painful ſenſe of 
compulſion. The huntſman riſes early, purſues 
his game through all the dangers and — 
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of the chace, ſwims rivers, and ſcales precipices, 
till he returns home no leſs haraſſed than the 
ſoldier, and has perhaps ſometimes incurred as 
great hazard of wounds or death: Vet he has 
no motive to incite his ardour; he is neither 
ſubject to the commands of a general, nor dreads 
any penalties for neglect and diſobedience; he 
has neither profit or honour to expect from his 

rils and his conqueſts, but toils without the 
— of mural or civick garlands, and muſt con- 
tent himſelf with the praiſe of his tenants and 
companions. | | 

But ſuch is the conſtitution of man, that labour 
may be ſtyled its own reward; nor will any exter- 
nal incitements. be uifite, if it be confidered 
how much happineſs 1s gained, and how much 
_ eſcaped, by frequent and violent agitation 

the a 

Baſe is the utmoſt that can be hoped from a ſe- 
dentary and unactive habit; caſe, a neutral ſtate 
between pain and pleaſure. The dance of ſpirits, 
the bound of vigour, readineſs: of enterprize, and 
defiance of fatigue, are reſerved for him that braces 
his nerves, and hardens his fibres, that keeps his 
limbs pliant with motion, and by frequent expoſure : 
fortifies his frame againſt the common accidents of 
cold and heat. | 

Wih caſe, however, if it could be ſecured, 
many would be content; but nothing terreſtrial: 
can be kept at a ſtand. Eaſe, if it is not riſing: 
into pleaſure, will be falling towards pain 3 and 
whatever hope the dreams of ſpeculation may 
ſuggeſt of obſerving the proportion between nu- 
triment and labour, and keeping the body in a 
healthy ſtate by ſupplies 1 equal to its waſte, 

| | 5 


we 
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we know that, in effect, the vital powers unexcited 
by motion, grow gradually languid ; that as their 
vigour fails, obſtructions are generated; and that 
from ohſtructions proceed moſt of thofe pains which 
wear us away flowly with periodical tortures, and 
which, though they ſometimes ſuffer life to be long, 
condemn it to be uſeleſs, chain us down to the 
couch of miſery, 2nd mock us with the hopes of 
death. 

Exerciſe cannot ſecure us from that diſſolution to 
which we are decreed ; but while the ſoul and body 
continue united, it can make the aſſociation plea- 
ling, and give probable hopes that they ſhall be 
disjoined by an caſy feparation. It wasa principle 
among the ancients, that acute diſeaſes are from 
heaven, and chronical from ourſelves ; the dart of 
death indeed falls from heaven, but we poiſon it by 
our own miſconduct; to die is the fate of man, 
_ to die with lingering anguiſh 1s generally his 

y. eh 

It is neceſſary to that perfection of which our 
preſent ſtate is capable, that the mind and 
ſhould both be kept in action; that neither the 
faculties of the one nor of the other be ſuffered 
to grow lax or torpid for want of uſe ; that nei- 
ther health be purchaſed by voluntary ſubmiffion 
to 1gnorance, nor knowledge cultivated at the 
expence of that health, which muſt enable it 
either to give pleaſure to its poſſeſſor, or affiſtance 
to others. It is too frequently the pride of ſtu- 
dents to deſpiſe thoſe amuſements and recreations, 
which give to the reſt of mankind ſtrength of 
limbs and cheerfulneſs of heart. Solitude and 
contemplation are indeed ſeldom conſiſtent with 
ſuch ill in common exerciſes or ſports as is 

21 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to make them practiſed with delight, and 
no man is willing to do that of which the neceſſity 
is not preſſing and immediate, when he knows that 
his aukwardneſs muſt make him ridiculous. 


. compeftibas abfinge: arc, 
Indofuſqvue Pike, Diſerue, Trochi ve guieſcit, 
Ne foie riſum tollant inipung Caras. Hos 
A that's unſkilfu] vl ure aol. 
or ryn,, nor | & rears the 3 
He juſtly U Tents diſgrace, © 
And that the ring will hiſs the batfled aſs. CREECH. 


Thus the man of learning is often reſigned, al- 
moſt by bis on conſent, to languor and pain; 
and. while in the proſecution of his ſtudies he ſuffers 
the wearineſs of labour, is ſubje& by his courſe of 
life to the maladies of idleneſs. 

It. was, perhaps, from the obſervation of this miſ- 
chievous omi ſſion in thoſe who are employed about 
intellectual objects, that Locke has, in his Sy/tem of 
Educatian, urged the neceflity of a trade to men of 
all ranks: and profeſſions, that when the mind is 
weary with its proper taſk, it may be relaxed by a 
flighter attention to fome mechanical operation ; 
and that while the vital functions are reſuſcitated 
and awakened by vigorous motion, the under- 
ſtanding may be reſtrained from that nce 
and difftipation by which it relieves nel after 
a long intenſeneſs of thought, unleſs ſome allure- 
ment be preſented that may engage application 
without anxiety. 

There is ſo little reaſon for expecting frequent 
conformity to Locke's precept, that it is not ne- 
ceflary to enquire whether the practice of mecha- 
nical arts might not give — to petty emula- 

tion, 
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tion, and degenerate ambition; and whatever, if our 
divincs and phyſicians were taught the lathe and the 
ehizzel, they would not think more of their tools 
than their books; as Nero neglected the care of his. 
empire for his chariot and his fiddle. It is certainly 
dangerous to be too much pleaſed with little things; 
but what is there which may not be et 
us remember how much worſe em ent might 
have been found for thoſe * which a manval 
occupation appears to engroſs; let us compute the 
— wh the Joſs, and when we reflect how often 
a genius is allured from his ſtudies, conſider like- 
wiſe, that perhaps by the ſame attractions he is 
fometimes with-held from debauchery, or recalled 
* malice, trom ambition, from envy, and: from 
uſt. | 
I have always admired the wiſdom of thoſe by. 
whom our female education was inſtituted, for 
having contrived, that every woman of whatever 
condition ſhould be taught ſome arts of manufac- 
ture, by which the vacuities of recluſe and domeſ- 
tick leiſure may be filled up. Theſe arts are more 
neceſſary, as the weakneſs of their ſex and the 
general ſyſtem of life debar ladies from many em- 
ployments which, by diverſifying the circumſtances. 
of men, preſerve them from being cankered by the 
ruſt of their own. thoughts. I know not how much 
of the virtue and happineſs of the world may be 
the conſequence of this er regulation. Per- 
haps, the moſt powerful fancy might be unable to 
figure the confuſion and ſlaughter that would be 
produced by ſo many piercing eyes and vivid under- 
ſtandings, turned looſe at once upon mankind, with 
no other buſineſs than to ſparkle and intrigue, to. 


perplex and to deſtroy. 
For- 
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For my part, whenever chance brings within my 
obſervation a knot of miſſes buſy at their needles, I 
conſider myfelf as in the ſchool of virtue; and 
though I have no extraordinary ſkill in plain work 
or embroidery, look upon their operations with as 
much fatiafa&tion as their rneſs, becauſe I re- 
gard them as — a ity againſt the moſt 
dangerous enſnarers of the ſoul, by enabling them- 
ſelves to exclude idleneſs fromt heir ſolitary moments, 
and with idleneſs her attendant train 4 
fancies, and chimeras, fears, ſorrows, defires. 
Ovid and Cervantes will inform them that love has 
no power but over thoſe whom he catches un- 
employed; and Hector, in the [iad, when he ſees 
Andromache overwhelmed with terrors, ſends her for 
conſolation to the loom and the diſtaff. 

It is certain that any wild wiſh or vain imagina- 
tion never takes ſuch frm poſſeſſion of the mind, as 
when it is found empty and unoccupied. The old 
peripatetick principle, that Natur- s a Vacuum, 
be properly applied to the intellect, which 
i embrace any thing, however abſurd or criminal, 
rather than be wholly without an object. Perhaps 
every man may date the predominance of thoſe 
defires that diſturb his life and contaminate his 


conſcience, from ſome unhappy hour when too 
much leiſure expoſed him to their incurfions ; for 
he has lived with little obſervation either on himſelf 
or others, who does not know that to be idle is to 
be vicious. 
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Nong. 86. SaTuRDAY, Yau. 12, 1751. 


Legitimumque fonum Digitis callemus et Aure. Hor. 
* fingers, or by car, we numbers ſcan. ELPHINSTON. 


NE of the ancients has obſerved, that the 

burthen, of government is encteaſed upon 
princes by the virtues of their immediate predeceſ- 
ſors. I is, indeed, always dangerous to be placed 
in aſtate of unavoidable compariſon with excellence, 
and the danger is ſtill greater when that excellence 
1s conſecrated by death ; when envy and intereſt 
ceaſe to act nes it, and thoſe 2 by which 
it was at firſt viliſed and oppoſed, now ſtand in its 
defence, and turn their vehemence againſt honeſt 
emulation. 
He that ſucceeds a celebrated writer, has the ſame 
difhcultics to encounter; be ſtands under the ſhade 
of exalted merit, and is hindered from riſing to his 
natural height, by the interception of thoſe beams 
which ſhould i and quicken him. He ap- 
plies to that attention-which is already engaged, and 
unwilling to be drawn off from certain ſatis Gion ; 


or 2 to an attention already wearied, and not 
recal 


led to the ſame object. 
1 of the old poets congratulates himſelf that he 
has the untrodden regions of P before him, 


and that his garland will be gathered from plant- 
ations which no writer had yet culled. But the 
imitator treads a beaten walk, and with all his 
diligence can only hope to find a few flowers or 
branches untouched by his predeceſſor, the refuſe 
of contempt, or the omiffions of negligence. The 
Macedonian conqueror, when he was once invited 

to 
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to hear a man that ſung like a nightingale, replied 
with contempt, that he had heard the nightin- 
« gale herſelt;” and the ſame treatment muſt 
every man expect, whole praiſe is that he imitates 
another. 

Yet, in the midſt of theſe diſcouraging reflexions, 
I am about to offer to my reader ſome obſervations 
upon Paradiſe Loft, and hope, that, however I may 
fall below the illuſtrious writer who has ſo long 
diQated to the commonwealth of learning, my at- 
tempt may not be wholly uſeleſs. There are, in 
every age, new errors to be rectiſied, and new 
judices to be oppoſed. Falſe taſte is always —— 
miſlead thoſe that are entering upon the regions of 
learning; and the traveller, uncertain of his way, 
and forſaken by the ſun, will be pleaſed to ſee a 
| fainter orb ariſe on the horizon, that may. reſeue 
him from total darkneſs, through with weak and bor- 
rowed luſtre. 

Addiſon, though he has conſidered this poem 
under moſt of the general topicks of criticiſm, 
has barely touched upon the verification ; not pro- 
bably becanſe he thought the art of numbers un- 
worthy of his notice, for he knew with how minute 
attention the ancient criticks conſidered the diſpo- 
ſition of ſyllables, and had himſelf given yy on 
ſome metrical obſervations upon the great 
poet; but being the firſt who undertook to diſplay 
the beauties, and point out the defects of Ailton, 
he had many objects at once before him, and 
paſſed willingly over thoſe which were - moſt 
barren of ideas, and required labour, rather than 

jus. | | 

Yet verſification, or the art of modulating his 

numbers, is indiſpenſably neceſſary to 2 
very 
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Every other power by which the underſtanding is 
enlightened, or the imagination enchanted, may be 
exerciſed in proſe. But the poet has this peculiar 
ſuperiority, that to all the powers which the perfec- 
tion of every other compoſition can require, he adds 
the faculty of joining muſick with reaſon, and of 
aQing at once upon the ſenſes and the paſhons. I 
ſuppoſe there are few who do not feel themſelves 
touched by poetical melody, and who will not con- 
feſs that they are more or leſs moved by the ſame 
thoughts, as they are conveyed by different ſounds, 
and more affected by the ſame words in one order 
than in another. The perception of harmony is 
indeed conferred upon men in degrees very unequal, 
but there are none who do not perceive it, or to 
whom = tar ſeries of proportionate ſounds cannot 
ive delight. 
9 treating on the verſification of A, ilton I am 
defirous to generally underſtood, and ſhalt 
therefore ſtudiouſly decline the diale& of - 
marians ; though, indeed, it is always difficult, 
and ſometimes be poſſible, to deliver the pre- 
of an art, wit the terms by which the 
liar ideas of that art are expreſſed, and which 
ad not been invented but becanſc the language 
already in uſe was inſufficient. If therefore I ſhall 
ſometimes ſeem obſcure, it may be imputed to 
this voluntary interdiction, and to a defire of avoid- 
— offence which is always given by unuſual 
words. | 
The heroick meafure of the Exgliſb language ma 
be properly confidered as 9 mixed. It u 
re when the accent reſts upon every ſecond ſylla- 


e through the whole line. 
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Courage uncertain dangers may abate, _ 
But whs can bear th' approach of certain fate, 5 
RYDEN, 


Here love his golden ſhafts employs, here lights 
His c6nſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings, 
Reigns here, and revels; not in the bought ſmile 
of Larlots, lovelels, joyleſs, anendear'd. MILTON. 


The accent may be obſeryed, in the ſecond line of 
Dryden, and the ſecond and fourth of Milton, to 
repoſe upon every ſecond ſyllable. | 

The repetition of this ſound or percuſſion at 
equal times, is the moſt complete harmony of 
which a fingle verſe is capable, and ſhould there- 
fore be exactly kept in diſtichs, and generally in 


the laſt line of a ph, that the car may 
reſt without any ſenſe of imperfeQion. 
But, to preſerve the ſeries of ſounds untranſ- 


ſed in a long compoſition, is not only very dif- 
cul but tireſome and diſguſting ; for we are ſoon 
wearied with the perpetual recurrence of the ſame 
cadence. Neceflity has therefore enforced the 
mixed meaſure, in which ſome variation of the 
accents is allowed; this, though it always injures 
the harmony of the line confidered by itſelf, yet 
compenſates the loſs by relieving us from the 
continual tyranny of the ſame ſound, and makes 
us more ſenfible of the harmony of the pure 
meaſure, 

Of theſe mixed numbers every affords us 
innumerable inſtances, and Milton ſeldom has two 
pure lines together, as will appear if any of his 
* be read with attention merely to the 
munck. 


Thus 
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Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 

Both turn'd, and under open ſky ador d 

The God that made both ſky, air, earth, and 
heav'n, | Ig FR 

Which they beheld; the moon's reſplendent globe, 

And flarry pole : thou alſo mad the night, 

Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day, 

Which we in our appointed work employ'd 

Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the erown of all our bliſc * 

Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place 

For us too large ; where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground; 

But thou haſt promis'd from us to a race 

To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 

Thy goodnefs infinite, both when we wake, 

And when we ſeck, as now, thy gift of ſleep. 


In this paſſage it will be at firſt obſerved, that all 
the lines are not equally harmonious, and upon a 
nearer examination it will be found that only the 
fifth and ninth lines are regular, and the reſt are 
more or leſs licentious with refpe& to the accent. 
In ſome the accent is equally, _ two ſyllables to- 

8 


gether, and in both ſtrong. 


Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both flood, 

Beth turn d, and under open fky ador d 

The * that made both ſky, air, earth, and 
v'n. | 


In others the accent is equally upon two ſyllables 
but upon both weak. POW > , 


— —a race 
To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy 
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Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake 
And when we ſerk, as now, thy gift of ſleep. 


In the firſt pair of ſyllables the accent may deviate 
from the rigour of exactneſs, without any unpleaſ- 
ing diminution of harmony, as may be obſerved 
in the lines already cited, and more remarkably in 
this, 


Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker omnipotent! and thou the day. 


But, excepting in the firſt pair of ſyllables, 
which may be conſidered as arbitrary, a poet, who 
not having the invention or knowledge of Milton, 
has more need to allure his audience by muſical 
cadences, ſhould ſeldom ſuffer more than one aber- 
ration from the rule in any ſingle verſe. 

There are two lines in this paſfage more re- 
markably unharmonious : | 


— — This delieious place, 
For us too large; where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground. 


Here the third pair of ſyllables in the firſt, and 
fourth pair in the ſecond verſe, have their accents 
retrograde or inverted ; the firſt ſyllable being 
ſtrong or acute, and the ſecond weak. The de- 
triment which the meaſure ſuffers by this inverſion 
of the accents is ſometimes leſs perceptible, when 
the verſes are carried one into another, but is re- 
markably ſtriking in this place, where the vicious 
verſe concludes a period ; and is yet more offenſive 
in rhyme, when we regularly attend the flow of 
every ſingle line. This will appear by reading a 
| couplet 
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couplet in which Cowley, an author ot ſufficient- 
2 udious of harmony, has committed the ſame 
ult : 


— his harmleſs life 
Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, 
And the ſoft wings of peace cover him round. 


. 


In theſe the law of metre is very groſsly violated by 
mingling combinations of ſound directly oppoſite 
to each other, as Milton expreſſes in his ſonnet, by 
committing ſhort and long, and ſetting one part of 
the meaſure at variance with the reſt. The anci- 
ents, who had a language more capable of variety 
than ours, had two kinds of verſe, the Jambich, 
conſiſting of ſhort and long ſyllables alternately, 
from which our heroick meafure is derived, and 
the Trochaick, conſiſting in a like alternation of 
long and ſhor. Theſe were conſidered as oppo- 
fites, and conveyed the contrary images cf ſpeed 
and ſlowneſs ; to confound them, therefore, as in 
theſe lines, is to deviate from the eſtabliſhed 
practice. But when the ſenſes are to judge, au- 
thority is not neceſſary, the ear is ſuſficient to de- 
te& diſſonance, nor ſhould I have ſought auxilia- 
ries on ſuch an occaſion againſt any name but that 


of Milton. 
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Nums. 87. TozsDAY, Jan. 15, 1751. 


Invidus, iracundus, inert, vinoſus, amator, 
Nemo adeo ferus oft, ut non miteſcere palit, 
Si modo culture patientum commodet aurem. Ho, 


r , wine, or love, 
The wretch of fioth, x excellence tall prove; 


Fierceneſs itſelf ſhall hear its map any 488 
ve lay. FRANCIS, 


When liſt' ning calmly to th” 
HAT few things are ſo liberally beſtowed, 
or ſquandered with ſo little effect, as good 
1 has been generally obſerved; and many 
poſitions have been nced concerning the 
reaſons of this complaint, and the means of re- 
moving it. It is an important and noble enqui 
for little would be wanting to the happineſs of li 
if every man could conform to the right as ſoon as 
he was ſhown it. 

This perverſe neglect of the moſt ſalutary 
cepts, and ſtubborn reſiſtance of the hs p pathetic 
perſuaſion, is uſually imputed to him by w 
counſel is e * we often — it men- 
tioned as a hope eſs depravity, that th h 
good advice 2 given, it has . no — 
mation. 

Others, who imagine themſelves to have quicker 
ſagacity and deeper penetration, have found out, 
that the ĩneſſieacy of advice is uſually the fault of 
the counſellor, and rules have been laid down, by 
which this important duty may be ſucceſsfully per- 
formed: We are direQed by what tokens tO diſ- 
| Cover the favourable moment at which the heart 
is diſpoſed for the operation of truth and reaſon, 

with 
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with what addreſs to adminiſter, and with what 
vehicles to diſguiſe the cathartit ts of the ſoul: 

But, notwithſtanding this ſpecious expedient, we 
find the world yet in the ſame ſtate; advice is 
ſtill given, but ſtill received with diſguſt ; nor has 
it appeared that the bitterneſs of the medicme has 
been yet abated, or its power encreaſed, by any 
methods of ing it. 

If we confider the manner in which thofe who 
aſfume the office of directing the conduct of others 
execute their undertaking, it will not be very won- 
-derful that their labours, however zealous or at- 
fe@ionate, are frequently uſeleſs. For what is the 
advice that is commonly given? A few general 
maxims, enforced with vehemence and mculcared 
with importunity, but failing for want of particu- 
lar reference and immediate application. | 
It is not often that any man can have fo much 

knowledge of another, as is neceffary to make in- 
ſtruction uſeful. We are ſometimes not ourſelves 
conſcious of the original motives of our actions, 
and when we know them, our firſt care is to hide 
them from the fight of others, and often from 
thoſe moſt diligently, whoſe ſuperiority either of 
power or underſtanding may intitle them to mfpe&t 
our lives; it is therefore very probable that he who 
endeavours the cure of our intellectual maladies, 
miſtakes their cauſe ; and that his preſcriptions 
avail nothing, becauſe he knows not which of the 
paſſions or defires is vitiated. 80 

Advice, as it always gives a temporary appear- 
ance of ſuperiority, can never be very grateful, 
even when it is moſt neceſſary or moſt judicious. 
But for the ſame reaſon every one is eager to in- 

ſtrut 
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ſtruct his neighbours. To be wiſe or to be vir- 
tuous, is to buy dignity and importance at a--high 

rice; but when nothing is neceſſary to elevation 
be detection of the follies or the faults of others, 
no man is ſo ſenſible to the voice of fame as to 
linger on the ground. 


| Tentanda via of, me quoque poſſim 
Tollere bumo, rn E.2AT per ora. Vino. 


New I muſt attempt, m groveling name 
To rails aloft, and wing 271 to fame. DrvYDen. 


Vanity is ſo frequently the apparent motive of 
advice, that we for the moſt part, ſummon our 
powers to oppoſe it without any very accurate en- 
quity whether it is right. It is ſufficient that ano- 
r Is growing great in his own eyes at our ex- 
pence, and aſſumes authority over us without our 
permiſſion; for many would contentedly ſuffer the 
conſequences of their own miſtakes, rather than 
the inſolence of him who, triumphs as their 
Pere. :: > [{ .: » B34 

It is, indeed, ſeldom found that any advan- 
tages are enjoyed, with that moderation which the 
uncertainty of all human good ſo powerfully en- 
forces; and therefore the adviſer may juſtly ſuſ- 
pect, that he has inflamed the oppoſition which 
he laments by arrogance and ſuperciliouſneſs. He 
may ſuſpect, but needs not haſtily to condemn 
himſelf, for he can rarely be -certain that the 
ſofteſt: language or moſt humble diffidence would 
have eſcaped reſentment ; fince ſcarcely any de- 
gree of circumſpection can prevent or obviate the 
rage with which the flothful, the impotent, and 
the unſucceſsful, vent their diſcontent upon thoſe 
that excel them. Modeſty itſelf, if it is praiſed, 


will 


* ” _ 
» — . A. 
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will be envied; and there are minds ſo impatient 
of inferiority, that their gratitude 1s a ſpecies of 
revenge, and they return benefits, not becauſe re- 
compence is a pleaſure, but becauſe obligation is 
ow 


The numbers of thoſe whom the love of them- 
ſelves has thus far corrupted, is perhaps not great; 
but there are few ſo free from vanity, as not to 
diQate to thoſe who will hear their inſtructions 
with a viſible ſenſe of their own beneficence ; and 
few to whom it is not unpleafing to receive docu- 


ments, however tenderly and cautiouſly delivered, 


or who are not willing to raiſe themſelves from 
pupillage, by diſputing the propoſitions of their 
teacher. | 

It was the maxim, * — of Alphonſus of 
Arragon, that dead counſellors are ſaſeſl. The grave 
puts an end to —_— and . — and the in- 
ormation that we receive from books is pure from 
intereſt, fear, or ambition. Dead counſellors are 
likewiſe moſt inſtructive; becauſe they are heard 
with patience and with reverence. We are not un- 
willing to believe that man wiſer than ourſelves, 
from whoſe abilities we may receive advantage, 
without any danger of ri or oppoſition, and 
who affords us the light of his experience, without 
hurting our eyes by flaſhes of inſolence. 

By the conſultation of books, whether of dead 
or living authors, many temptations to petulance 
and oppoſition, which occur in oral conferences, 
are avoided An author cannot obtrude his ad- 
vice unaſked, nor can be often ſuſpected of any 
malignant intention to inſult his readers with his 
knowledge or his wit. Yet ſo prevalent is the 
habit of comparing ourſelves with others, while 

they 
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they reach within the reach of our paſſions, that 
books are feldom read with complete impar- 
trality, but by thoſe from whom the writer is 
placed at fuch a diſtance that his life or death is 
indifferent 


We ſee that volumes may be peruſed and per- 
uſed with attention, to little effect; and that 
maxims of ence, or principles of virtue, may 
be treaſured in the without influencing 
the conduct. Of the numbers that paſs their 
lives among 8 few read 6 
wiſer or better, general 
vice to themſelves, or try that own manners by 
axioms of juſtice. either to con- 
ſume thoſe hours for which they can find no other 
amuſement, to gain or preſerve that reſpeq which 
learning has always obtained; or to gratify their 
curiofity with knowledge, which, like treaſures 
buried and forgotten, 1s of no uſe to others or 


themſelves. 
cher (ſays 


cc The 


( a French author) may 
«« ſpend an hour in explaini 


ng and enforcing a pre- 
Eeliag any 2 
nces, becaufe he may 
* have no further defign than to fill up his hour. 
A ſtudent may cafily exhauſt his life in comparin 
divines and moralifts, without any practical rega 
to morality or religion; he may be learning 
not to live, but to reaſon; he may regard only 
the elegance of ſtyle, juſtneſs of argument, and 
of method; and may enable himſelf 
to criticiſe with 3 t, and diſpute with 
fubtilty, while the chief uſe of his volumes is un- 
thou of, his mind is unaffected, and his life is 
Vor. IL K But 
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But though truth and virtue are thus frequently 
defeated by pride, obſtinacy, or folly, we are not 
allowed to deſert them: for whoever can furniſh 
arms which they hitherto have not employed, may 
enable them to gain ſome hearts which would have 
reſiſted any other method of attack. Every man 
of genius has ſome arts of fixing the attention 
liar to himſelf, by which, honeſtly exerted, he may 
benefit mankind; for the arguments for purity of 
life fail of their due influence, not becauſe they have 
been conſidered and confuted, but becauſe they have 
been paſſed over without conſideration. To the po- 
fition of Tully, that if Virtue could be ſeen, ſhe 
muſt be loved, may be added, that if Truth could 
be heard, ſhe muſt be obeyed. 


Nums. 88. SATURDAY, Fan. 19, 1751- 


Cum Tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honefti : 

Audebit quecungque minus ſplendoris babebunt, 
Aut fine pondere erunt, et benore indig#a ferentur, 
Verba movere loco, quamwis invite rectdant,) ”- *© 
Et werſentur adbuc intra penetralia Vefte. Hor: 
But he that hath a curious piece deſign'd, 

When he begins muſt take a cenſor's mind, 

Severe and honeſt; and what words appear 

Too light and trivial, or too weak to bear 

The weighty ſenſe, nor worth the reader's care, 

Shake off : tho* Rtubborn, they are loth to move, 
And tho' we fancy, dearly tho* we love. Cen. 


cc HERE is no reputation for genius, ſays 
cc Duintilian, to be gained by writing on 
e things, which, however neceſſary, have little 
.*6 ſplendor or ſhew. The height of a building 

| | % attracts 
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s attraQs the eye, but the foundations lie with- 
«© out regard. Yet fince there is not any way to 
* the top of ſcience, but from the loweſt parts, I 
« ſhall think nothing unconnnected with the art 
of oratory, which he that wants cannot be an 
„ orator.” 

Confirmed and animated by this illuſtrious pre- 
cedent, I ſhall continue my enquiries into Milton's 
art of verſification. Since, however minute the 
employment may appear, of analyſing lines into 
ſyllables, and whatever ridicule may be incurred 
by a ſolemn deliberation upon accents and pauſes, it 
is certain that without this petty knowledge no man 
can be a poet: and that from the proper diſpoſition 
of ſingle ſounds reſults that harmony that adds force 
to reaſon, and gives grace to ſublimity; that ſhackles 
attention, and governs paſſions. 

That verſe may be melodious and pleafing, it is 
neceſſary, not only that the words be ſo ranged as 
that the accent may fall on its proper place, but 
that the ſyllables themſelves be fo choſen as to flow 
ſmoothly into one another. This is to be effected 
by a proportionate mixture of vowels and con- 
ſonants, and by tempering the mute conſonants 
with liquids and ſemivowels. The Hebrew gran: - 
marians have obſerved, that it is impoſſible to pre- 
nounce two conſonants without the intervention 
of a vowel, or without ſome emiſſion of the breath 
between one and the other; this is longer and 
more perceptible, as the ſounds of the conſonants 
are leſs harmonically conjoined, and, by conſc- 
quence, the flow of the verſe is longer inter- 
rupted. 

It is pronounced by Dryden, that a line of monc- 
ſyllables is almoſt 1 harſh. This, with regaid 

2 140 
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to our language, is evidently true, not becauſe mo- 
noſyllables cannot harmony, but becauſe 
8 ofyllables being of Teutonict original, or 


_ — — neraBion, commonly begin and end 


Of, ſenſe, whereby her they hr, fee, bn, touch, taſte 


rmon arifing inci 
from the collocation of carer fins yon Anne — 750 


be ſufficiently conceived by attending to the follow- 
ing paſſages: 


Immortal Amarant——there grows 
And flow'rs aloft, ſhadin 10 the fount of life, 


And where the river of bli h midſt of heav'n 
Rolls oer El ream ; 
With theſe t _ e. the ſpirits ele 


Bind their reſplendent locks incureath d with beams. 
'The ſame compariſon that I propoſe to be made 
between the fourth and fixth verſes of this paſſage, 
may be repeated between the laſt lines of the follow- 
ing quotations” 
| Under foot the violet, 
Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich in-lay 


Broider'd the ground, more colour'd than with flone 
Of coſtlieſt emblem. | 


Here in cloſe receſs, 


2 flowers, 22 and — herbs, 
pouſed Foe firſt deck'd her nuptial bed; 


4097 25 heav'nly choirs the bymenean fung. 


Milton, whoſe eat had been accuſtomed, not only 
to the muſick of the antient tongues, which, how- 
ever 
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ever vitiated by our pronunciation, excel all that are 
now in uſe, but to the ſoftneſs of the Italian, the 
moſt mellifluous of all modern poetry, ſeems fully 
convinced of the unfitneſs of our for 
ſmooth verſiſication, and is therefore pleaſed with 
an opportunity of calling in a ſofter word to his 
aſſiſtance ; for this reaſon, and Ibelieve for this only, 
he ſometimes indulges himſelf ina long ſeries of pro- 
per names, and introduces them where they add lit- 
tle but muſick to his poem. 


| The richer ſeat 
Of Ataba'ipa, and yet unſpoil'd 
Guiana, whole great city Ge 10n's ſons 


Call EI Dorado. 


The moon — The Tuſcan artiſt views 
At evening, from the top of F 
Or in Yaldarm, to deſcry new 


He has indeed been more attentive to his ſylla- 
bles than to his accents, and does not often offend 
by colliſions of confonants, or openings of vowels 
upon cach other, at leaſt not more often than other 
writers who have had leſs important or complicated 
ſubjects to take off their care from the cadence of 
their hnes. | 

The great peculiarity of Miltan's verfification, 
compared with that of later poets, is the eliſion of 
one vowel before another, or the ſuppreſſion of the 
laſt ſyllable of a word ending with a vowel, when a 
vowel begins the following word. As | 


Knowl 
Oppreſſes elſe with ſurfeit, and ſoon turns 
Wiſdom to folly, as nouriſhment to wind. 
K 3 = —_—_ 
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This licence, though now diſuſed in Engl: poe- 
try, was practiſed by our old writers, and is allowed 
in many other languages ancient and modern, and 
therefore the criticks on Paradiſe Loft have, with- 
out much deliberation, commended Milton for con- 
tinuing it. But one language cannot communicate 
its rules to another. We have already tried 
and rejected the hexameter of the ancients, the 
do able cloſe of the [talians, and the alexandrine 
of the French; and the eliſion of vowels, however 
graceful it may ſcem to other nations, may 
be very unfuitable to the genius of the Engliſh 
tongue. 

There is reaſon to believe that we have negli- 
gently loſt part of our vowels, and that the filent 
e which our anceſtors added to moſt of our mono- 
ſyllables, was once vocal. By this detruncation of 
our ſyllables, our language is overſtocked with con- 
ſonants, and it 1s more neceſſary to add vowels to 
the beginning of words, than to cut them off from 
the end. 

Milton therefore ſeems to have ſomewhat miſ- 
taken the nature of our language, of which the chief 
defect is ruggedneſs and eb „and has left our 
harſh cadences yet harſher. But his elifions are 
not all equally to be cenſured; in ſome ſyllables 
they may be allowed, and perhaps in a few may be 
ſafely imitated. The abſciſſion of a vowel is un- 
doubtedly vicious when it is ſtrongly ſounded, and 
makes, with its aſſociate conſonants, a full and 
audible ſyllable. 

| W hat he gives, 


Spiritual, may to pureſt ſpirits be found, 
No 1ngrateful food, and food alike theſe pure 
Intellizential fubſtances require. 


Fruits, 
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Fruits. Heſperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taſte. 


——Evening now approach'd, 
For we have alſo our evening and our morn, 


Of gueſts he makes them ſlaves, 
Inhoſpitably, and kills their infant males. 


And vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid maſs. —— 


God made thee of choice his own, and of his own 
To ſerve him. 


I believe every reader will agree that in all thoſe 
paſſages, though not equally in all, the muſick is 
injured, and in ſome the meaning obſcured. There 
are other lines in which the vowel is cut off, but 
it is fo faintly pronounced in common ſpeech, that 
the loſs of it in poetry is ſcarcely perceived; and 
therefore ſuch.compliance with the meaſure may be 
allowed, 

Nature breeds Ss 

Perverſe, all'monſtrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, inutterable; and worſe 

Than fables yet have feign'd 

| . From the ſhore 

They view'd the vaſt immenſurable abyſs. 
Impenetrable, impal'd with circling fire. 

To none communicable in earth or heav'n. 


Vet even theſe contractions encreaſe the rough- 
neſs of a language too rough already; and though 
in long poems they may be ſometimes ſuffered, it 


never can be faulty to forbear them. 
K 4 Milton 
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Milton uſes in his poems the hyperme- 
trical or 1 of eleven ſyllables. | 


|  ——'Thus it ſhall befall 
Him whoto worth in woman over-truſting 
Lets her will rule 
I alſo err'd in over-much admiring. 


Verſes of this kind occur almoſt in 
but th they are not unplea or < t 
they ought not to be admitted into heroick 1 | 
fince the narrow limits of our language us 

no other diſtinction of epick and tragick meaſures, 
than is afforded by the of changing at will 
the terminations of the dramatick lines, and bring- 
ing them by that relaxation of metrical rigour near- 
er to proſe. 
NN 
Nong. 8. TuzsDaY, Jan. 22, 751. 


Dulce e defipere in loco. Hon. 
Wiſdom at proper times is well forgot. | 


[,92<KE, whom there is no reaſon to fuſ Q of 
F being a favourer cf nee , has 
advan that whoever hopes to em an 

of his time with efficacy and vigour, Aft allow 


ſome of it to paſs in trifles. It is beyond the 

of humanity to {| a whole life 222 
and intenſe m ion, and the moſt rigorous ex- 
aQers of i and ſeriouſneſs have appointed 
hours for relaxation and amuſement. 

It is certain, that, with or without our conſent, 


ry page 3 


_ 


% 


many of the few moments allotted us will flide 
| impercep- 


mm 


| imperceptibly away, and that the mind will break, 
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from confinement to its ſtated taſk, into ſudden 
excurſions. Severe and connected attention is pre- 
ſerved for a ſhort time, and when a man . 
himſelf up in his cloſet, and bends his thoughts to 
the diſcuſſion of any abſtruſe queſtion, he will find 
his faculties continually ſtealing away to more 
pleaſing entertainments. He often perceives him- 
felf tranſported, he knows not how, to diftant 
tracts of thought, and return to his firſt object as 


from a dream, without knowing when he forſook 


it, or how long he has been abſtracted from it. 

It has been obſerved that the moſt ſtudious are 
not always the moſt learned. There is, indeed, 
no great difficulty in diſcovering that this difference 
of proficiency may ariſe from the difference of 
intellectual powers, of the choice of books, or 
the convenience of information. But I believe it 
likewiſe frequently happens that the moſt recluſe 
are not the moſt vigorous 8 of ſtudy. 
Many impoſe upon the world, and many upon 
themſelves, by an appearance of ſevere and exem- 
plary diligence, when they, in reality, give them- 
ſelves up to the luxury of fancy, pleaſe their minds 
with regulating the paſt, or as. out the fu- 
ture ; place themſelves at will in varied fituations 
of happineſs, and ſlumber away their days in 
voluntary vifions. In the journey of life ſome are 
left behind, becauſe they are naturally feeble and 
flow ; ſome becauſe they mils the way, and many 
becauſe they leave it by choice, and inſtead of 
preſſing onward with a ſteady pace, delight them- 
ſelves with momentary deviations, turn afide to 
pluck every flower, and repoſe in every ſhade. 


K 5 There 
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There is nothing more fatal to a man whoſe 
buſineſs 1s to think, than to have learned the art 
of regaling his mind with thoſe airy gratifications. 
Other vices or follies are reſtrained by fear, re- 
formed by admonition, or rejected by the convic- 
tion which the compariſon of our conduct with 
that of others, may in time produce. But this 
inviſible riot of the mind, this ſecret prodigality of 
being, is ſecure from detection, and fearleſs of 
reproach. The dreamer retires to his apartments, 
ſhuts out the cares and interruptions of n mankind, 
and abandons himſelf to his own fancy; new 
worlds riſe up before him, one image is followed 
by another, and a long ſucceſſion of delights dances 
round him. He is at laſt called back to life by 
nature, or by cuſtom, and enters peeviſh into 
ſociety, becauſe he cannot model it to his own will. 
He returns from his idle excurſions with the aſpe- 
rity, though not with the knowledge of a ſtudent, 
and haſtens again to the ſame felicity with the 
eagerneſs of a man bent upon the advancement of 
ſome favourite ſcience. The infatuation ſtrength- 
ens by degrees, and, like the poiſon of opiates, 
weakens his powers, without any external ſymptom 
of malignity. . < | 

It happens, indeed, that theſe hypocrites of 
learning are in time detected, and convinced by 
diſgrace and diſappointment of the difference be- 
tween the labour of thought,, and the ſport of 
muſing. But this diſcovery is often not made till 
it is too late to recover the time that has been 
fooled away. A thouſand accidents may, indeed, 
awaken drones to a more early ſenſe of their dan- 
ger and their ſhame. But they who are convinced 
of the neceſſity of breaking from this habitual 

drowſineſs, 
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drowſineſs, too often relapſe in ſpite of their reſo- 
lution; for theſe ideal ſeducers are always near, 
and neither any particularity of time nor place 1s 
neceſſary to their influence; they invade the ſoul 
without warning, and have often charmed down 
refiſtance before their approach is perceived or 
ſuſpected. 

This captivity, however, it is neceſſary for every 
man to break, who has any deſire to be wiſe or 
uſeful, to paſs his life with the eſteem of others, 
or to look back with ſatisfaction from his old age 
upon his earlier years. In order to regain liberty, 
he muſt find the means of flying from himſelf; he 
muſt, in oppoſition to the Storch precept, teach his 
defires to fix upon external things; he muſt adopt 
the joys and the pains of others, and excite in his 
mind the want of ſocial pleaſures. and amicable 
communication. 

It is, perhaps, not impoſſible to promote the 
cure of this mental malady, by cloſe application to 
ſome new ftudy, which may pour in treſh ideas, 
and keep curiofity in perpetual motion. But ſtudy 
requires ſolitude, and ſolitude is a ſtate dangerous 
to thoſe who are too much accuſtomed to fink into 
themſelves. Active employment or public plea- 
ſure, 1s generally a neceſſary part of this intellec- 
tual regimen, without which, though ſome remiſ- 
ſion may be obtained, a complete cure will ſcarce!y 
be effected. 

This is a formidable and obſtinate diſeaſe of the 
intellect, of which, when it has once become radi- 
cated: by time, the remedy is one of the hardeſt 
taſks of reaſon and- of virtue. Its ſlighteſt attacks, 
therefore, ſhould be. watchfully oppoſed ; and he 
that finds the frigid and narcotick infection begin 

ning 
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ning to ſeize him, ſhould turn his whole attention 
againſt it, and check it at the firſt diſcovery by 
proper counteraction. | 

The great reſolution to be formed, when hap- 
pineſs and virtue are thus formidably invaded, is, 
that no part of life be ſpent in a ſtate of neutra- 
lity or indifference ; but that ſome pleaſure be found 
for every moment that is not devoted to labour ; and 
that, . bare the neceſſary buſineſs of life grows 
irkſome or diſguſting, an immediate tranfition be 
made to diverſton and gaicty. 
After the exerciſes which the health of the body 
requires, and which have themſelves a natural ten- 
dency to actuate and invigorate the mind, the moſt 
chgible amuſements of a rational being ſeems to be 
that interchange of thoughts which is practiſed in 
free and eaſy converſation 53 where ſuſpicion is ba- 
niſhed by experience, and emulation by benevo- 
lence; where every man ſpeaks with no other 
reſtraint than unwillingneſs to offend, ant} hears 
with no other diſpoſition than deſire to be pleaſed. 

There muſt be a time in which man tri- 
flzs; and the only choice that nature offers us, is, 
to trifle in company or alone. To join profit with 
pleaſure, has been an old precept among men who 
have had very different conceptions of profit. All 
have agreed that our amuſements ſhould not ter- 
minate wholly in the preſent moment, but contri- 
bute more or leſs to future advantage. He that 
amuſes himſelf among well choſen companions, 
can ſcarcely fail to receive, from the moſt careleſs 
and obſtreperous merriment which virtue can 
allow, ſome uſeful hints; nor can converſe on tho 
moſt familiar topicks, without ſome caſual infor- 
mation. The loole ſparkles of thoughtleſs wit 

| | may 
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may give new light to the mind, and the gay con- 
tention for paradoxical poſitions rectify the opi- 
nions. 

This is the time in which thoſe friendſhips that 
give happineſs or conſolation, relief or ſecurity, 
are generally formed. A wiſe and man 1s 
never ſo amiable as in his unbended and familiar 
intervals. Heroick generoſity, or philoſophical diſ- 
coveries, may compel veneration and reſpect, but 
love always implies ſome kind of natural or valun- 
tary cquality, and is only to be excited by that 
levity and cheerfulneſs which diſencumbers all 
minds from awe and ſolicitude, invites the modeſt 
to freedom, and exalts the timorous to confidence. 
This eaſy gaiety is certain to pleaſe, whatever be 
the character of him that exerts it; if our ſupe. 
riors deſcend from their elevation, we love them 
for leſſening the diſtance at which we are placed 
below them; and inferiors, from whom we can 
receive no laſting advantage, will always keep our 
affections while their ſprightlineſs and mirth con- 
tribute to our pleaſure. | 

Every man finds himſelf differently affected by 
the fight of fortreſſes of war, and palaces of plea- 
ſure ; wer look on the height and ſtrength of the 
bulwarks with a kind of gloomy ſatisfaction, for 
we cannot think of defence without adm i:ting 
images of danger; but we range delighted and 
oe on the gay apartments of the palace, 
| * r is impreſſed by them on the mind 
but joy and feſtivity. Such is the difference be- 
tween great and amiable characters; with protec- 
tors we are fate, with companions we are happy. 
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Nous. 90. SATURDAY; Jan. 26, 1751. 


In tenui labor. | VIRG. 


What toil in ſlender things 


T is very difficult to write on the minuter parts 
of literature without failing either to pleaſe 
or inſtruct. Too much nicety of detail diſguſts 
the greateſt part of readers, and to throw a multi- 
tude of particulars under general heads, and lay 
down rules of extenſive comprehenfion, is to com- 
mon underſtandings of little uſe. 'They who un- 
dertake theſe ſubjects are therefore always in dan- 
ger, as one or other inconvenience ariſes to their 
imagination, of frighting us with rugged ſcience, 
or amuſing us with empty found. 

In criticiſing the work of Milton, there is, in- 
deed, opportunity to interſperſe paſſages that can 
hard! Al to relieve the languors of attention; 
and ſince, in examining the variety and choice of 
the pauſes with which he has diverfified his num- 
bers, it will be neceſſary to exhibit the lines in 
which they are to be found, perhaps the remarks 
may be well compenſated by the examples, and 
the irkſomeneſs of grammatical diſqui ſitions ſome- 
what alleviated. 

Milton formed his ſcheme of verſification by the 
poets of Greece and Rome, whom he propoſed to 
himſelf for his models, ſo far as the difference of 
his language from theirs would permit the imita- 
tion. There are indeed many inconveniencies 
inſeparable from our heroick meaſure compared 
with that of Homer and Virgil; inconveniencies, 
which it is no reproach to Milte not to have 

overcome, 
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overcome, becauſe they are in their own nature 
inſuperable; but againſt which he has ſtruggled 
with ſo much art and dihgence, that he may at 
leaſt be ſaid to have deſerved ſucceſs. 

The hexameter of the ancients may be conſi- 
dered as conſiſting of fifteen ſyllables, ſo melodj- 
ouſly diſpoſed, that, as every one knows who has 
examined the poetical authors, very pleaſing and 
ſonorous lyrick meaſures are formed from the 
fragments of the heroick. It is, indeed, ſcarce 
poſſible to break them in ſuch a manner but that 
invenias etiam disjecti membra potte, ſome harmony 
will ſtill remain, and the due proportions of ſound 
will always be diſcovered. This meaſure there- 
fore allowed great variety of pauſes, and great 
hberties of connecting one verſe with another, 
becauſe wherever the line was interrupted, either 
part fingly was muſical. But the ancients ſeem to 
have confined this privilege to hexameters; for in 
their other meaſures, though longer than the Eng- 
liſh heroick, thoſe who wrote after the refine- 
ments of verſification, venture ſo feldom to change 
their pauſes, that every variation may be ſuppoſed 
rather a compliance with neceſſity than the choice 
of judgment. 

Milton was conſtrained within the narrow limits 
of a meaſure not very harmonious in the utmoſt 

ection; the fingle parts, therefore, into which 
it was to be ſometimes broken by pauſes, were in 
danger of loſing the very form of verſe. This has, 
perhaps, notwithſtanding all his care, ſometimes 
happened. | . | 

As harmony is the end of poetical meaſures, no 
part of a verſe ought to be fo ſeparated from the 
reſt as not to remain ſtill more harmonious than 

proſe, 
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proſe, or to ſhew, by the diſpoſition of the tones, 
that it is part of a verſe. This rule in the old 
hexameter might be cafily obſerved, but in Eng- 
=” will very frequently be in danger of violation; 
or the order and regularity of accents cannot well 
be perceived in a ſucceſſion of fewer than three 
ſyllables, which will confine the poct to 
only five pauſes ; it being ſuppoſed, that, when he 
connects one line with another, he ſhould never 
make a full pauſe at leſs diſtance than that of three 
ſyllables from the beginning or end of a verſe. 
That this rule ſhould be univerſally and indiſ- 
ly eſtabliſhed, rhaps cannot be granted; 
ſomething be allowed to variety, and ſome- 
thing to the a ion of the numbers to the ſub- 
je& 5 but it will be found generally , and 
the car will ſeldom fail to ſuffer by its negleQ. 
Thus when a ſingle ſyllable is cut off from the 
reſt, it muſt either be united to the line with which 
the ſenſe connects it, or be ſounded alone. If it 
be united to the other line, it corrupts its harmony; 
if disjoĩ ned it muſt ſtand alone, and with regard to 
muſick be ſuperſſuous; for there is no harmony in 
a fingle ſound, becauſe it has no proportion to an- 


other. 

(+ Hypocrites auſterely talk, 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 


When two ſyllables likewiſe are abſcinded from 
the reſt, they evidently want ſome aſſociate ſounds 
to make them harmomious. 


—more wakeful than to drouze, 


Of 


Charm'd with Arcadian pipe, the paſt ral reed 
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Of Hermes, or his opiate rod. Meanwhile 
To re- ſalute the world with ſacred light 
Leucothea wak'd. 


He ended, and the ſun gave fignal 
To the bright miniſter that watch'd : he blew 
His trumpet. 

Firſt in the eaſt his glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day; and all th' horizon round 
Inveſted with bright rays, jocund to run 
His longitude though heav'n's high road; the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades, before him danc'd, 
Shedding ſweet influence. | 


The ſame defect is perceived in the following 
line, where the pauſe is at the ſecond ſyllable from 


the beginning. 
The race 


Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhedepe, where woods and rocks had ears 
To rapture, *till the ſavage clamour drown'd 
Both harp and voice ; nor could the muſe defend 


Her ſon. So fail not thou, who thee implores. 


When the pauſe falls upon the third ſyllable or 
the ſeventh, the harmony is better preſerved ; but as 
the third and ſeventh are weak ſyHables, the period 
leaves the eat unſatisfied, and in expectation of the 
remaining part of the verſc. 


y vanqui ing in the fiery gulph 
— 2 — though immortal. But his doom 
Reſerv'd him to more wrath; for now the thought 
Both of loſt happineſs and laſting pain 
Torments him. 


God, 
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God, with frequent intercourſe, 
Thither will ſend his winged meſſengers 
On errands of ſupernal grace. So ſung 
The glorious train aſcending. 


It may be, I think, eſtabliſhed as a rule, that 
a pauſe which concludes a period ſnould be made 
for the moſt part upon a ſtrong ſyllable, as the 
fourth and ſixth; but thoſe pauſes which only 
ſuſpend the ſenſe may be placed upon the weaker. 
Thus the reſt in the third line of the firſt paſ- 
ſage ſatisfies the ear better than in the fourth, 


and the cloſe of the ſecond quotation better than 
of the third.. 


'The evil ſoon 
Drawn back, redounded (as a flood) on thoſe - 
From whom it ſprung ; impoſſible to mix 
With Bleſſedneſs. 

— What we by day | 
Lop overgrown, or prune, or prop, or bind, 
One night or two with wanton growth derides, 
Tending to wild. | 


The paths and bow'rs doubt not but our joint 
nds | 
Will keep from wilderneſs with caſe as wide 


As we need walk, till younger hands ere long 
Afﬀaſt us. | . 


The reſt in the fifth place has the ſame incon- 


venience as in the ſeventh and third, that the ſyl- 
lable is weak. 


Beaſt now with beaſt *gan war, and fowl with 
fowl, [3 


And fiſh with fiſh, to graze the herb all leaving, 
Devour'd 
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Devour'd each other : Nor ſtood much in awe 
Of man, but fled him, or with countenance grim, 
Glar'd on him paſsing. 


The nobleſt and moſt majeſtick pauſes which 
our verſification admits, are upon the fourth and 
fxth ſyllables, which are both ſtrongly ſounded in 
a pure and regular verſe, and at either of whic 
the line is ſo divided, that both members partici- 
pate of harmony. F 


But now at laſt the ſacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heav'n 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn here nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt verge, and chaos to retire. 


But far above all others, if I can give any cre- 
dit to my own ear, is the reſt upon the fixth ſyl- 
lable, which taking in a complete compaſs of 
ſound, fuch as is ſufficient to conſtitute one of 
our lyrick meaſures, makes a full and folemn 
cloſe. Some paſſages which conclude at this ſtop, 
I could never read without ſome ſtrong emotions 
of delight or admiration. 


Before the hills appear'd or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with the eternal wiſdom didſt converſe, 
Wiſdom thy fiſter ; and with her didſt play 
In preſence of the almighty Father, pleas'd 
With thy celeſtial ſong. 


Or other worlds they ſeem'd, or happy iſles, 
Like thoſe * gardens fam'd 7 old, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vales, 
Thrice happy iſles ! But who dwelt happy there, 
He ſtaid not to inquire. Ka 
He 
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He blew 
His trumpet, heard in Oreb fince, perhaps 
When Gop deſcended ; and, perhaps, once more 
To ſound at general doom. 


If the poetry of Afilton be examined, with 
regard to the pauſes and flow of his verſes into 
each other, it will appear, that he has ed 
all that our language would admit ; the com- 
pariſon of his numbers with thoſe who have cul- 
tivated the ſame manner of writing, will ſhow 
that he excelled as much in the lower as the 
higher parts of his art, and that his ſkill in har- 
mony was not leſs than his invention or his 
learning. 


a AN SS AN SP ATR S ARN SS AS 
Nong. 91. TuzsDAY, Jen. 29, 1751. 


Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, 
Expertus metuit. | = Hos. 
To court the great ones, and to footh their pride 
Seems a ſweet taſk to thoſe that never tried; : 
But thoſe that have, know well that danger's 2 2 
. REECH., 


E Scligxces having long ſeen their votaries 
labouring for the benefit of mankind with- 
out reward, put up their petition to Fupiter for 
a more equitable diftribution of riches and ho- 


nours. Jupiter was moved at their complaints, 
and touched with the approaching miſeries of 
men, whom the SciENCEs, wearied with per- 
petual ingratitude, were now threatening to for- 
ſake, and who would have been reduced by their 
departure to feed in dens upon the maſt of trees, 
2 to 
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to hunt their prey in deſerts, and to periſh under 
the paws of animals ſtronger and fiercer than 
themſelves. 

A ſynod of the celeſtials was therefore convened, 
in which it was reſolved, that PAT RON AGR ſhould 
deſcend to the affiſtance of the Scixxcxs. Pa- 
TRONAGE was the daughter of ASTREA, by a mor- 
tal father, and had been educated in the ſchool of 
TRUTH, by the Goddeſſes, whom ſhe was now 
appointed to protect. She had from her mother 
that dignity of aſpe&, which ſtruck terror into falſe 
merit, and from her miſtreſs that reſerve, which 
made her only acceſſible to thoſe whom the Sci- 
ENCES brought into her preſence. 

She came down, with the general acclamation 
of all the powers that favour learning. Horz 
danced before her, and LinzrALiTY ſtood at her 
fide, ready to ſcatter by her direction the gifts 
which Fox run, who followed her, was com- 
- manded to ſupply. As ſhe advanced towards 
Parnaſſus, the cloud which had long hung over 
— was — 1 diſpelled. The ſhades, be- 

ore with with drought, ſpread their original 
verdure, and the flowers that had i ed wich 
chilneſs brightened their colours, invigorated 
their ſcents; the Muſes tuned their harps and ex- 
erted their voices ; and all the concert of nature 
welcomed her arrival. 

On P ſhe fixed her reſidence, in a pa- 
lace raifed by the Sciznces, and adorned with 
whatever could delight the eye, clevate the ima- 
gination, or enlarge the underſtanding. Here ſhe 
diſperſed the gi 

R 


gifts of Fox rung with the im- 
py of Jus ricx, and the diſcernment of 
ur H. Her gate ſtood always open, and 
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ſat at the portal, inviting to entrance all whom the 
Scixxcks numbered in their train. The court 
was therefore thronged with innumerable multi- 
tudes, of whom, though many returned diſappoint- 
ed, ſeldom any had confidence to complain; for 
PATRONAGE was known to negle& few, but for 
want of the due claims to her Thoſe, 
therefore, who had ſolicited her favour without 
ſucceſs, generally withdrew from publick notice, 
and either diverted their attention to meaner em- 
ployments, or endeavoured to ſupply their defi- 
ciencies by cloſer application. 

In time, however, the number of thoſe who 
had miſcarried in their pretenſions grew ſo great, 
that they became leſs aſhamed of their repulſes; 
and inſtead of hiding their diſgrace in retirement, 
began to beſiege the þ ; we of the palace, and ob- 
ſtruct the entrance of ſuch as they thought likely 
to be more careſſed. The deciſions of PA TRON- 
AGE, who was but half a Goddeſs, had been 
ſometimes erroneous; and though ſhe always 
made haſte to rectify her miſtakes, a few inſtances 
of her fallibility encouraged every one to appeal 
from her judgment to his own and that of his com- 
panions, who are always ready to clamour in the 
common cauſe, and elate each other with recipro- 
cal applauſe. | 

Horz was a ſteady friend to the diſappointed, 
and IMpUDENCE incited them to accept a ſecond 
invitation, and lay their claim again before PA- 
TRONAGE. They were again, for the moſt part, 
ſent back with ignominy, but found Hoes not 
alienated, and ur uDENcE more reſolutely zeal- 


ous 3 they therefore contrived new expedients, 
and 
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and hoped at laſt to prevail by their multitudes 
which were always increaſing, and their perſeve- 
rance which Hops and IuruDbENCE forbad them 
to relax. 

PATRONAGE having been long a ſtranger to 
the heavenly aſſemblies, began to degenerate to- 
wards Werle nature, and forget the precepts 
of JusTicE and Tur h. Inſtead of confinin 
her friendſhip to the Sci NES, ſhe ſuffered her- 
ſelf, by little and little, to contract an acquaint- 
ance with PRIDE, the ſon of FALsE noo, by 
whoſe embraces ſhe had two daughters, Frar- 
TERY and Car RICE. FLATTERY was nurſed 
by LISERALIT Y, and Car RICE by Fox ruxxE, 
without any aſſiſtance from the leſſons of the 
SCIENCES. 

PATRONAGE began openly to adopt the ſenti- 
ments and imitate the manners of her huſband, 
by whoſe opinion ſhe now directed her decifions 
with very little heed to the precepts of TrRuTH ; 
and as her daughters continually gained upon 
her affeQions, the ScixNcEs loſt their influence, 
till none found much reaſon to boaſt of their re- 
ception, but thoſe whom Car RIcE or FLATTERY 
conducted to her throne. : | 

The throngs who had ſo long waited, and ſo 
often been diſmiſſed for want of recommendation 
from the ScigNncEs, were delighted to ſee the 
power of thoſe rigorous Goddeſſes tending to its 
extinction. Their patroneſſes now renewed their 
encouragements. Horz ſmiled at the approach of 
CarRick, and IMPUDENCE was always at hand 
to introduce her clients to FLAT TER. 

PATRONAGE had now learned to procure herſelf 
reverence by ceremonies and formalitics, and in- 


ſtead 
1 
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ſtead of admitting her petitioners to an iname- 
diate audience, ordered the antechamber to be 
erected, called among mortals, the Hall of Ex- 
pectation. Into this hall the entrance was eaſy 
to thoſe whom ImeuDzNce had conſigned to 
FLATTERY, and it was therefore crowded with a 
promiſcuous throng, aſſembled from every corner 
of the earth, preſſing forward with the utmoſt cager- 
neſs of defire, and agitated with all the anxieties of 


n. 

They entered this general cle with ar- 
dour and alacrity, and made no doubt of ſpeedy 
acceſs, under the conduct of FLAT TER, to the 


preſence of PATRONAGE. But it generally hap- 

po that they were here left to their "deſtiny, 
the 

who 


inner doors were committed to Carprics, 
opened and ſhut them, as it ſeemed, by 
chance, and rejected or admitted without any 
ſettled rule of diſtinction. In the mean time, the 
miſerable attendants were left to wear out their 
lives in alternate exultation and dejection, deli- 
vered up to the ſport of Suseicion, who was 
always whiſpering into their ear pus _ 
them which were never formed, and of Exvy, 
who diligently pointed out the fortune of one 
or other of their competitors. Ixr Au flew round 
the hall, and ſcattered mildews from her wings, with 
which every one was ſtained; REeeuTAT1ON fol- 
lowed her with ſlower flight, and endeavourcd to 
hide the blemiſhes, with paint, which was imme- 
diately bruſhed away, or ſe of itſelf, and 
left the ſtains more viſible ; nor were the ſpots of 
Ixr Au v ever effaced, but with limpid water effuſed 
by the hand of Tims from a well which ſprung 
up beneath the throne of TxUT RH. 


It 


3 
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It frequently happened that Scizncx, unwilling 
to loſe the ancient ive of recommending 
to PATRONAGE, would lead her followers into 
the Hall of Expefation ; but they were ſoon diſ- 
couraged from attending, for not only Envy and 
Suseicion inceſſantly tormented them, but Im- 
PUDENCE conſidered them as intruders, and inci- 
ted Ixr Au to blacken them. They therefore 
quickly rgtired, but ſeldom without ſome ſpots 
which they could ſcarcely waſh away, and which 
ſhewed that they had once waited in the Hall of 

ation. 

The reſt continued to expect the happy mo- 
ment, at which Carxicx ſhould beckon them to 
approach; and endeavoured to propitiate her, not 
with Homerical harmony, the repreſentation of 
aQions, or the recital of noble ſentiments, 
but with ſoft and voluptuous melody, intermingled 
with the iſes of PATRONACGCRH and PriDe, 
by whom they were heard at once with pleaſure and 
contempt. 

Some were indeed admitted by Car RICE, when 
they leaſt expected it, and as 7% by PATRONAGE 
with the gifts of FoxTunEe, but they were from 
that time chained to her foot ſtool, and condemned 
to regulate their lives by her glances and nods ; 
they ſeemed proud of their manacles, and ſel- 
dom complained of any drudgery, however ſer- 
vile, or any affront, however contemptuous; yet 
they were often, notwithſtanding their obedience, 
ſcized on a ſudden by Carrice, diveſted of their 
ornaments, and thro back into the Hall of 

Cat ion. 
ere they mingled again with the tumult, and 
all, except a few whom Ns had taught to 

Vor. II. ſeck 
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ſeek happineſs in the regions of liberty, continued 
to ſpend hours, and days, and years, courting the 
ſmile of Car RICE by the arts of FLAT TER; till 
at length new crowds preſſed in upon them, and 
drove them forth at different outlets into the habita- 
tions of Dis E ASE, and SHAME, and PoverTyY, 
and De sy Aik, where they paſſed the reſt of their 
lives in narratives of promiſes and breaches of faith, 
of joys and ſorrows, of hopes and diſappointments. 
The SclzgNces, after a thouſand indignities, re- 
tired from the palace of PATRONAGE, and havin 
long wandered over the world in grief and diſtreſs, 
were led at laſt to the cottage of InDEyENDENCE, 
the daughter of Fox TiTUuDE ; where they were 
taught by PRUDENCE and PARsI@ONY to ſupport 
themſelves in dignity and quiet. | 


NON SNOOKER NN 
Nou. 92. SATURDAY, February 2, 1751 


Fam nunc minaci murmure cornuum | 
Perflringis aures, jam litui firepunt. os. 
Lo! now the clarion's voice I hear, 

Its threatning murmurs pierce mine ear; 

And in thy lines with brazen breath ; 

The trumpet ſounds the charge of death. FRANCIS. 


T has been long obſerved, that the idea of 
I beauty is vague and undefined, different in 
different minds, and diverſified by time or place. 
It has been a term hitherto uſed-to fignify that 
which pleaſes us we know not why, and in our 
approbation of which we can juſtify ourſelves ny 
by the concurrence of numbers, without muc 
power of enforcing our opinion upon others by 

2 any 
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any argument, but example and authority. It is, 
indeed, ſo little ſubject to the examinations of rea- 
ſon, that Paſchal ſuppoſes it to end where demon- 
ſtration begins, and maintains, that without incon- 
gruity and abſurdity we cannot ſpeak of geometri- 
cal beauty. 

To trace all the ſources of that various pleaſure 
which we aſcribe to the agency of beauty, or to diſ- 
entangle all the perceptions involved in its idea, 
would, perhaps, require a very great part of the life 
of Ariſtotle or Plato. It is, however, in many caſes, 
apparent that this quality is merely relative and 
comparative; that we pronounce things beautiful 
becauſe they have ſomething which we agree, for 
whatever reaſon, to call beauty, in a greater degree 
than we have been accuſtomed to find it in other 
things of the ſame kind; and that we transfer the 
epithet as our knowledge increaſes, and appropriate 
it to higher excellence, when higher excellence 
comes within our view. 

Much of the beauty of writing is of this kind 
and therefore Boileau juſtly remarks, that the books 
which have ſtood the teſt of timc, and been admired 
through all the changes which the mind of man has 
ſuffered from the various revolutions of knowledge, 
and the prevalence of contrary cuſtoms, have a 
better claim to our regard than any modern can 
boaſt, becauſe the long continuance of their reputa- 
tion proves that they are adequate to our faculties, 
and agrecable to nature. 

It is, however, the taſk of criticiſm to eſtabliſh 
principles; to improve opinion into knowledge; 
and to diſtinguiſh thoſe means of pleaſing which 
depend upon known cauſes and rational deduction, 
from the nameleſs and in explicable elegancieis 


L 2 which 
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which appeal wholly to the fancy, from which we 
feel delight, but know not how they produce it, 
and which may well be termed the enchantreſſes 
of the ſoul. Criticiſm reduces thoſe regions of 
literature under theꝰ dominion of ſcience, which 
have hitherto known only the anarchy of igno- 
rance, the caprices 'of fancy, and the tyranny of 
preſcription. 

There is nothing in the art of verſifying ſo much 
expoſed to the power of imagination as the accom- 
modation of the ſound to the ſenſe, or the repreſent- 
ation of particular images, by the flow of the verſe 
in which they are expreſſed. Every ſtudent has in- 
numerable paſſages, in which he, and perhaps he 
alone, diſcovers fuch reſemblances; and fince the 
attention of thepreſentTace of poetical readers ſeems 

rticularly turned upon this fpecies of elegance, 1 
ſhall endeayour'to examine how much theſe con- 
formities have been obſerved by the poets, or directed 
by 'the criticks, how far they can he eſtabliſhed 
upon nature and reaſon, and on what occaſions they 
have been practiſed by Milton. : 

Homer, the father of all poetical beauty, has been 
particularly celebrated by Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, 
as he that, of all the poets, exhibited the greateſt va- 
riety of ſound; for there are, ſays he, 4nnumerable 
paſſages, in which length of time, bulk of body, extre- 
mity of paſſion, and flillneſs of repoſe ; or, in which, 
on the contrary, brevity, ſpeed, and eagerneſs, are 
evidently marked out by the ſound of the ſyllables. 
Thus the anguiſh and flow pace with which the blind 
Polypheme groped out with his hands the entrance 
his cave, are perceived in the cadence of the verſes 
which deſcribe it. 


Kuxawl 
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KU Jt Sera;con Te % walrwy od vruc, 
oel þ4x2q9wr 
Mean time the cyclop raging with his wound, 


Spreads his widtarms, and ſearches round anc _ 
OPEs 


The critick then proceeds to ſhew, that the efforts 
of Achilles ſtruggling in his armour againſt thecur- 
rent of a river, ſometimes reſiſting and ſometimes 


328 may be perceived in the eliſions of the ſyl- 
ables, the flow ſucceſſion of the feet, and the 
ſtrength of the conſonants. 


Azwuvor 3* aug” ATU xvxwperer [Faro x 

*NIu h ot i pod: J od e001 

'Eoxt Sypitao) x1 — 

So oft the ſu in watry mountains ſpread 

Beats on his So. or butts upon his head, 

Yet dauntleſs ſtill the adverſe flood he braves, 

And ſtill indignant bounds above the waves. 

Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil ; 

Waſh'd from beneath him, flides the ſlimy ſoil. Pork. 


When Homer deſcribes the cruſh of men daſhed 
againſt a rock, he colle&s the moſt unpleaſing and 
harſh ſounds, 


Edvr Jt Ju uaplas, wit oxunzxar wort 5a 
Kon? in A ini N ig fie, Jebs J“ za 
— His bloody hand 
Snatch'd two, unhappy ! of my martial band, 
And daſh'd like dogs againſt the tony floor: 
The pavement ſwims with brains and mingled 3 
PE. 


And when he would place before the eyes ſomething 
dreadful and aſtoniſhing, he makes choice. of the 
ſtrongeſt vowels, and the letters of moſt diſſicult 
utterance. 


L 3 15 
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T3 J iT} Toy Proovps n ννν 

Auvdr Sepxoprry” wept 33 Atiju® Ts G ve. 
Tremendous Gorgon frown'd upon its field, 

And circling terrors fill'd th' expreſſive ſhield, Por. 


Many other examples Dionyſus produces; but 
theſe will ſufficiently ſhew, that either he was fanciful, 
or we have loſt the genuine pronunciation ; for I 
know not whether, in any one of theſe inſtances, ſuch 
ſimilitude can be diſcovered. It ſeems, indeed, pro- 
bable, that the veneration with which Homer was 
read, produced many ſuppoſititious beauties ; for 
though it is certain, that the ſound. of many of his 
verſes very juſtly correſponds withthe things expreſſ- 
ed, yet when the force of his imagination, which 
gave him full poſſe ſſion of every object, is conſidered, 
together with the flexibility of his language, of which 
the ſyllables might be often contracted or dilated at 
pleaſure, it will ſeem unlikely that ſuch conformity 
ſhould happen leſs frequently even without deſign. 

It is not however to be doubted, that Virgil, who 
wrote amidſt the light of criticiſm, and who owed fo 
much of his ſucceſs to art and labour, endeavoured, 
among other excellencies, to exhibit this ſimilitude; 
nor has he been leſs happy in this than in the other 
graces of verſification. This felicity of his numbers 
was, at the revival of learning, diſplayed with great 
elegance by Vida, in his Art of Poetry. 


Haud ſatis eft illis utcunque claudere verſum. 
Omnia ſed numeris vocum concordibus aptant, 
Atque ſono quecungque canunt imitantur, & apta 
FVerborum facie, & quefito carminis ore. 

Nam diverſa opus e veluti dare werfibus ora. 
Hic melior motuque pedum, & pernicibus alis, 
Molle wiam tacito lapſu per levia radit : 

Ille autem membris, ac mole ignavius ingens 


Incedit 
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—_— tardo —— 2 — 
cce aliquts ſubi 10 pulcherrimus ore, 
Cui Letum —— afflat bonorem. 
Contra alius rudis, informes oftendit & artus, 
Hirſutumgque ſupercilium, ac caudam finuoſam, 
Ingratus viſu, ſonitu illætabilit ipſo. —— 
Ergo ubi jam naute ſpumas ſalis ere ruentes 
Incubuere mari, videas ſpumare redufis 
Convulſum remis, roſtriſque firidentibus equor. 
Tunc longe ſale ſaxa ſonant, tunc & freta ventis. 
—_— agitata tumeſcere : littore fludtus 
= on refracta remurmurat unda 
, inſeguit wr aruptus aque ONS , wnnn——_ 
1. ex alto ſpeculatus rats ereus 
Leniit in morem » Placideque paludis, 
Labitur una — 7 abiet, natat undta carina 
Verba etiam res exiguas angufta ſequuntur, 
Ingenteſque juvant ingentia : cuntta gigantem 


Faſla decent, wultus immanes, pectora lata, 
Et magni membrorum artus, m a lacertique. 
Atque adeo, fiquid geritur molimine magno, 


e moram, & pariter tecum quoque verba laborem 
_—_— ſeu quando vi multa gleba coaftis 
ternum frangenda bidentibus, æquore ſeu cum 

Cornua velatarum obvertimus antennarum. 

At mora fi fuerit damno, properare jubebo. 

Ci ſe forte cave extulerit vipera terra, 

Tolle moras, cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, paſtor ; 

Ferte citi flammas, date tela, repellite peflem. 

Ipſe etiam werſus ruat, in precepſque feratur, 

mmenſo cum precipitans ruit Oceano nox, 

Aut cum perculſus graviter procumbit humi bos, 

Cumgne etiam requies rebus datur, ipſa quoque ultro 

Carmina pauliſper curſu ceſſare videbis | 

In medio interrupta : quitrunt cum freta ponti, 

Pofiquam aura poſuere, quieſcere protinus ipſum 

Cernere erit, mediiſque inceptis rw verſum. 

NQuid dicam, ſenior cum telum imbelle fine ictu 

Invalidus jacit, & defeftis wiribus ger? 

Num quoque tum verſus . pariter pede languet: 
4 Sanguis 


* 
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Sanguis bebet, frigent eff te in corpore wires. 
Fortem autem ju venem deceat prorumpere inerces, 


Evertiſſe domos, præfractaguc quadrupedantum 

Pectora peftoribus e, fernere turres 

Ingentes, totogue, 1 ——— campo. 
Tis not enough his verſes to complete, 

In meaſure, number, or determin'd Feet. 

To all, ion'd terms he muſt diſpenſe, 

And make the ſound a picture of the 

The correſpondent exactly frame, 

The look, the features, and the mien the ſame. 

With rapid feet and wings, without delay, 

This ſwiftly flies, and ſmoothly ſcims away: 

This blcoms with youth and beauty in his face, 

And Venus breathes on every limb a grace; 

That, of rude form, his uncouth members ſhows, 

Looks horrible, and frowns with his rough brows z 

His monſtrous tail in many a fold and wind, 

Voluminous and vaſt, curls up behind; 

At once the image and the lines , 

Rude to the eye, and frightful to the ear. 

Lo! when the failors ſteer the pond'rous ſhips, 

And plough, with brazen beaks, the foamy deeps, | 

Incumbent on the main that roars around, | 


Beneath the lab'ring oars the waves reſound ; 

The prows wide echoing thro” the dark profound. 
To the loud call each diſtant rock replies; 

Toft by the ſtorm the tow'ring ſurges riſe ; 

While the hoarſe ocean beats he ſounding ſhore, 
Daſh'd from the ſtrand, the flying waters roar. 
Flaſh at the ſhock, and gath'ring in a heap, 

The liquid mountains riſe, and over-hang the deep. 
But when blue Neptune from his car ſurveys, 

And calms at one regard the raging ſeas, 

Stretch'd like a peaceful lake the deep ſubſides, 
And the pitch'd veſſel o'er the ſurface * 
When things are ſmall, the terms ſhould ſtill be ſo; 
For low words pleaſe us, when the theme is low. 
But when ſome giant, horrible and grim, 
Enormous in his gait, and vaſt in ev'ry limb, 


Stalks 
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Stalks tow'ring on; the ſwelling words muſt riſe 

In juſt proportion to the monſter s ſize. 

If ſome large weight his huge arms ſtrive to ſhove, 
The verſe too labours ; the throng'd words ſcarce move. 
When each ſtiff clod beneath the pond'rous plou 
Crumbles and breaks, th' encumber'd lines muſt flow, 
Nor leſs, when pilots catch the friendly gales, 

Unfurl their ſhrouds, and hoiſt the wide-ftretch'd fails. 
But if the poem ſuffers from delay, 

Let the lines fly precipitate away, | 

And when the _ iſſues from the brake, þ 


Be quick ; with ſtones, and brands, and fire, attack 
His riſing creſt, and drive the ſerpent back. 

When night deſcends, or ſtunn'd by num'rous ſtrokes, 
And groaning, to the earth drops the vaſt ox; 

The line too finks with correſpondent ſound, 

Flat with the ſteer, and headlong to the ground. 

When the wild waves ſubſide, and tempeſt ceaſe, 

And huſh the roarings of the ſea to peace; 

So oft we ſee the interru ſtrain } 


— * 1 _ = filent main 
auſe for a t laſt it glides again. 
When Priam firaing his Gt» throw 
His unavailing jav'line at the foe; 
His blood congeal'd, and ev'ry nerve unſtrung) 
hen with the theme complies the artful ſong; 
Like him, the ſolitary numbers flow, 
Weak, trembling, melancholy, ſtiff, and flow. 
Not ſo young Pyrrbus, who with rapid force 
Beats down embattled armies in his courſe. 
The raging youth on trembling Ilias falls, 
Burſts her ſtrong gates, and ſhakes her lofty walls; 
Provokes his flying courſer to the (| 
In full career to charge the warlike ſteed : 
He piles the field with mountains of the lain ; 
He pours, he ſtorms, he thunders thro? the plain. PzTT. 


From the Italian gardens Pope ſeems to have 
tranſplanted this flower, the growth of happier 
wy . climates, 
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climates, into a ſoil leſs adapted to its nature, and 
leſs favourable to its increaſe. 


Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers 
flows ; | 
But when loud billows laſh the ſounding ſhore, 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight' to 
throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow ; 
Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and ſkims along 
the main. | 
From theſe lines, laboured with attention, 
and celebrated by a rival wit, may be judged what 
can be expected from the moſt diligent endeavours ' 
after this imagery of ſound. The verſe intended 
to repreſent the whiſper of the vernal breeze, muſt 
be confeſſed not much-to excel in ſoftneſs or volu- 
bility ; and the ſmooth ſtream runs with a perpe- 
tual claſh of ** ing conſonants. The noiſe and 
turbulence of the torrent is, indeed, diſtinctly 
imaged, for it requires very little ſkill to make our 
language rough; but in thoſe lines, which men- 
tion the effort of Ajax, there is no particular hea- 
vineſs, obſtruction, or delay. The ſwiftneſs of 
Camilla is rather contraſted than exemplified ; 
why the verſe ſhould be lengthened to expreſs 
ſpeed, will not eaſily be diſcovered. In the daQyls 
uſed for that purpoſe by the ancients, two ſhort 
ſyllables were pronounced with ſuch rapidity, as 
to be equal only to one long; they, therefore, 
naturally exhibit the a& of paſſing through a long 
ſpace in a ſhort time. But the Mlexandrine, by 


its pauſe in the midſt, is a tardy and ſtately mea- 
ſure ; 
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ſure; and the word unbending, one of the moſt 
fluggiſh and flow which our language affords, can- 
not much accelerate its motion. 

Theſe rules and theſe examples have taught our 
preſent criticks to enquire very ſtudiouſly and mi- 
nutely into ſounds and cadences. It is, therefore, 
uſeful to examine with what ſkill they have pro- 
ceeded 3; what diſcoveries they have made; and 
whether any rules. can be eſtabliſhed which may 
guide us hereafter in ſuch reſearches. | 


O_—_— cs. _——_— 
Nums. 93. | TuzsDaAY, February 5, 1751. 


Experiar quid concedatur in illos | * 
Quorum Flaminid tegitur cinis atque Latind. Juv, 
More ſafely truth to urge her claim preſumes, 
On names now found alone on books and tombs, 


"T\YHERE are few books on which more time 
| is ſpent by young ſtudents, than on treatiſes 
which deliver the charaQters of authors ; nor any 
which oftener deceive the expectation of the reader, 
or fill his mind with more opinions which the pro- 
yu of his ſtudies and the encreaſe of his know- 
085 oblige him to reſign. 
illet has introduced his collection of the deci- 
fions of the learned, by an enumeration of the 
prejudices which miſlead the critick, , and raiſe the 
paſſions in rebellion 'againſt the judgment. His 
catalogue, though large, is imperfect; and who can 
hope to complete it? The beauties of writing 
have been obſerved to be often ſuch as cannot in 
the preſent ſtate of human knowledge be evinced 


by 
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by evidence, or drawn out into demonſtrations ; 
they are therefore wholly ſubject to the imagination, 
and d> not force their effects upon a mind preoccu- 
pied by unfavourable ſentiments, nor overcome 
the counter- action of a falſe principle or of ſtub- 
born partiality. 

To convince any man againſt his will is hard, 
but to pleaſe him againſt his will is juſtly pro- 
nounced by Dryden to be above the reach of human 
abilities. Intereſt and paſſion will hold out long 
againſt the clofeſt ege of di s and ſyllogiſms, 
but they are abſolutely impregnable to i and 
ſentiment; and will for ever bid defiance to the 
moſt powerful ſtrains of Virgil or Homer, h 
they may give way in time tothe batteries of Euclid, 
or Archimedes. 

In truſting therefore to the ſentence of a critick, 
we are in danger not only from that vanity which 
exalts writers too often to the dignity of teaching 
what they are yet to learn, from that negligence 
which ſometimes ſteals upon the moſt vigilant 
caution, and that fallibility to whichthe condition of 
nature has ſubjeQed every human underſtanding ; 
t ut from athouſand extrinfick and accidental cauſes, 
from every thing which can excite kindneſs or ma- 
levolence, veneration or contem 

Many of thoſe who have deterrgined with great 
boldneſs, r degrees of literary merit, 

Mo 


may be juſtly ſuſpected of having paſſed ſentence 
= Jas Nats of Clindine, © ; 
Una tantum Parte audita, 
Sepe et nulla, 
_ without much know of the cauſe before them : 
for it will not eaſily be imagined of Langbane, Bor- 
Fichitus, 


2 
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richitus, or Rapin, that they had very accurately 
peruſed all the books which they praiſe or cenſure ; 
or that, even if nature and learning had qualified. 
t 


uſe ; for they are commonly juſt echoes to the 
voice of fame, and tranſmit the general ſuffrage of 
mankind when they have no particular motives to 


fu s it. 

ticks, like the reſt of mankind, are very fre- 
quently miſled wy The bigotry with which 
editors regard the authors whom they illuſtrate or 
correct, has been generally remarked. was 
known to have written moſt of his critical diſſert- 
ations only to recommend the work upon which 
he then happened to be 
ſuſpected to have denied the expediency of poetical 
juſtice, becauſe his own Cato was condemned to 


which authors, not other- 
wiſe weak or corrupt, have indulged without 
ſcruple 3 and ſome of them are ſo compli- 
cated with our natural affections, that they cannot 
eaſily be diſintangled from the heart. Scarce any 
can hear with impartiality a compariſon between 
the writers of his own and another country; and 
though it cannot, I think, be equally on 
all nations, that they are blinded with this lit 
patriotiſm, yet there are none that do not | 
upon their authors with the fondneſs of affinity, 


and eſteem them as well for the place of their 
birth, as for their knowledge or their wit. There 
is, therefore, ſeldom much reſpect due to compa- 
rative criticiſm, when the competitors are 4 dif- 

| crent 
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ferent countries, unleſs the judge is of a nation 
equally indifferent to both. The Jtalians could 
not: for a long time believe, that there was an 
learning beyond the mountains; and the Frenc 
ſeem generally perſuaded, that there are no wits or 
ners equal to their own. I can ſcarcely con- 
ceive that if Scaliger had not conſidered himſelf 
as allied to Virgil, by being born in the ſame 
country, he would have found his work ſo much 
ſuperior to thoſe of Homer, or have thought the 
controverſy worthy of fo: much zeal, vehemence, 
and acrimony. | | | 
There is, indeed, one prejudice, and: only one, 
by which it may be doubted whether it is any diſ- 
honour to be ſometimes miſguided: Criticiſm has - 
ſo often given occaſion to the envious and ill- na- 
tured of gratifying their malignity, that ſome have 
ht it neceſſary to recommend the virtue of 
candour without reſtriction, and to preclude all 
future liberty of cenſure. Writers poſſeſſed with · 
this opinion are continually enforcing civility and 
decency, recommending to criticks the proper diffi-- 
dence of themſelves, and inculcating the veneration: 
due to celebrated names. 
I am not of opinion that theſe profeſſed enemies 
of nce and ſeverity: have much more bene - 
volence or modeſty than the reſt of mankind ;- or 
that they feel in their own hearts; any other inten-- 
tion than to diſtinguiſh themſelves by their ſoftneſs. 
and delicacy. Some are modeſt; becauſe. they are 
timorous, and ſome are laviſh of praiſe becauſe they 
hope to be repaid. ® 
There is indeed ſome tenderneſs due to living 
writers, when they attack none of thoſe truths. 
which are of importance to the happineſs of = 
: kind,, 
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kind, and having committed no other offence than 
that of betraying their own ignorance or dulneſs. 
I ſhould think it cruelty to cruſh an inſe& who 
had provoked 'me ny by buzzing in my ear; 
and would not willingly interrupt the dream of 
harmleſs ſtupidity, or deſtroy the jeſt which makes 
its author laugh. Yet I am far from thinking this 
tenderneſs univerſally 1 for he that writes 
may be confidered as a kind of general challenger, 
whom every one has a right to attack; fince he 
quits the common rank of life, ſteps forward be- 
nd the liſts, and offers his merit to the publick 
judgment. To commence author is to claim praiſe, 
and no man can juſtly aſpire to honour, but at the 
hazard of diſgrace. , | 
But whatever be decided concerning contempo- 
raries, whom he that knows the treachery of the 
human heart, and conſiders how often we gratify 
our own pride or envy under the appearance of 
contending for elegance and propriety, will find 
himſelf not much inclined to diſturb; there can 
ſurely be no exemptions pleaded to ſecure them 
from criticiſm, who can no longer fuffer by re- 
proach, and of whom nothing now remains but 
their writings and their names. Upon theſe au- 
thors the critick is undoubtedly at full liberty to 
exerciſe the ſtricteſt ſeverity, ſince he endangers 
only his own fame, and, like Aneas when he drew 
his ſword in the infernal regions, encounters 
phantoms which cannot be wounded. He may 
indeed pay ſome _ to eſtabhſhed reputation; 
but he can by that ſhew of reverence conſult only 
his own ſecurity, for all other motives are now at 
an end. | 
The faults of a writer of acknowledged excel- 
lence are more dangerous, becauſe the influence 
; of 
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of his example is more extenſive ; and the intereſt 
of learning requires that they ſhould be diſcovered 
and ſtigmatized, before they have the ſanQion of 
antiquity conferred upen them, and become pre- 
cedents of indi authority. 

It has, indeed, been advanced by Addiſon, as 
one of the charaQeriſticks of a true critick, that he 
points out beauties rather than faults. But it is 
rather natural to a man of learning and genius, to 
apply himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy of writers who 
have more beauties than faults to be diſplayed : 
for the duty of criticiſm is neither to depreciate, 
nor dignify by partial repreſentations, but to hold 
out the light of reaſon, whatever it may diſcover ; 
and to promulgate the determinations of truth, 
whatever ſhe ſhall diQate. 


OESE—————}  ————_—__ 
Nun. 94. SATURDAY, February 9, 175 


Explicuit ſua victor arma. 5 Non. 


Perpetual magiſrare is he 
ho k ſtrict juſtice full in fight; ; 
Who bids crowd at awful diftance 


And virtue's arms victoriouſſy diſplays. FRAXCIS- 


HE reſemblance of poctick numbers, to the 

ſubject which they mention or deſcribe, may 
be conſidered as general or particular; as confiſt- 
ing in the flow and ſtruQure of a whole paſſage 
taken together, or as compriſed in the ſound of 
ſome emphatical and deſcriptive words, or in the 
cadence and harmony of ſingle verſes. 


The 
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The general reſemblance of the ſound to the 
ſenſe is to be found in every la which admits 
of poetry, in every author whoſe foree of faney 
enables him to impreſs images ſtrongly on his own 
mind, and whoſe choice and variety of language rea- 
dily ſupplies him with juſt repreſentations. To ſuch 
a writer it 1s natural to change his meaſure with 
his ſubject, even without any effort of the under- 
ſtanding, or intervention of the judgment. To 
revolve jollity and mirth neceſſarily tunes the voice 
of a poet to gay and ſprightly notes, as it fires his 
eye with vivaeity; and reflection on gloomy ſi: u- 
ations and diſaſtrous events, will ſadden his num- 
bers, as it will cloud his countenance. But in 
ſuch paſſages there is only the ſimilitude of pleaſure 
to pleaſure, and of grief to grief, without any im- 
mediate application to icular i s. The 
fame flow of joyous verfification will celebrate the 
jollity of marriage, and the exultation of triumph; 
and the fame languor of melody will ſuit the com- 
plaints ef an abſent lover, as of a conquered king. 

It is ſcarcely to be doubted, that on many occa- 
ſions we make the muſick which we imagine our- 
felves to hear; that we modulate the poem by our 
own diſpoſition, and aſcribe to the numbers the 
effects of the ſenſe. We may obſerve in life, 
that it is not eaſy to deliver a pleaſant meſſage in 
an unpleaſing manner, and that we readily aſſo- 
ciate beauty and deformity with thoſe whom for 
any reaſon we love or hated. Yet it would be too 
daring to declare that allthe celebrated adaptations 
of harmony are chimerical ; that Homer had no 
extraordinary attention to the melody of his verſe 
when he deſcribed a nuptial feſtivity; 


Nvuecas 
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Nuupas J ix Sarxduwr, Saifwr vtoAzu Topere wn, 
Hy dvd a 5v, woads voc ö pepe 
Here ſacred pomp, and genial feaſt delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal rite ; 
Along the ftreet the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming to the nuptial bed; 


The youthful maidens in a circle bound 
To the ſoft flute, and cittern's fily-r ſound. Pers. 


that Vida was merely fanciful, when he ſuppoſed 
Virgil endeavouring to repreſent by uncommon 
* of numbers the adventitious beauty of 

neas ; 


Os, bumeroſque Des fimiles : namque ifſe decoram 
Ceſariem nato genitrix, lumenque juvente 
Purpureum, & Letos oculis affiarat honores. 
The Trojan chief appear d in open fight, 
Auguſt in viſage, and — wg 
His mother s, with her divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples ſhine ;. 
And giv'n his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace, 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on his Darn. 


or that Milton did not intend to exemplify the har- 
mony which he mentions : | 


Fountains f and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs! warbling tune his praiſe. 


That Milton underſtood the force of ſounds well 
adjuſted, and knew the compaſs and variety of the 
ancient meaſures, cannot be doubted, fince he was 
both a muſician and a critick ; but he ſeems to 
have confidered theſe conformities of cadence, as 
either not often attainable in our language, or as 
petty excellencies unworthy of his ambition; for 

it 
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it will not be found that he has always aſſigned the 
ſame caſt of numbers to the ſame objects. He has 
given in two paſſages very minute deſcriptions of 
angelick beauty ; but though the images are nearly 
the ſame, the numbers will be found upon compa- 
riſon very different. | 


And now a ftripling cherub he appears, 

Not of the prime, yet ſuch as in his face 

Sous ſmiPd celeſtial, and to 2 _ 
table grace diffus'd, ſo well tipn'd; 

Under 3 his A ba 4 

In curls on either cheek play'd : wings he wore 

Of many a colour'd plume, ſprinkled with gold. 


Some of the lines of this deſcription are remarkably 
defective in harmony, and therefore by no means 
correſpondent with that ſymmetrical elegance and 
2 grace which they are intended to exhibit. The 
failure, however, is fully compenſated by the re- 
preſentation of Raphael, which equally delights the 


car and imagination. 


A ſeraph wing'd + fix wings he wore to ſhade 

His lineaments divine ; the pair that clad 

Each ſhoulder broad, came mantling o'er his. 
breaſt . 

With regal ornament : the middle pair 

Girt like a ſtarry zone his waiſt, and round 

Skirted his loins and thighs, with downy gold, 

And colours dipp'd in heaven: the third his feet 

Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 

Sky-tinQur'd grain! like Maia's ſon he ſtood, 

And ſhook his plumes, that heav'nly fragrance 
filbd 

The circuit wide. 


The 
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The adumbration of particular and diſtin images 
by an exa@ and perceptible reſemblance of ſound, 
is ſometimes ſtudied, and ſometimes caſual. Every 
language has many words formed in imitation of 
the noiſes which they fignify. Such are Strider, 
Bale, and Beatus, in Latin; and in Engliſb to growl, 
to buzz, to hiſs, and to jarr. Words of this kind 
give to a verſe the proper fimilitude of ſound, 
without much labour of the writer, and ſuch hap- 

ineſs is therefore rather to be attributed to 

rtune than ſkill ; yet they are ſometimes combined 
with great propriety, and 3 contribute to 
enforce the — 2 of the idea. We hear the paſſ- 
ing arrow in this line of Virgil; 


Et fugit borrendum firidens elapſa ſagitta 


Th* impetuous arrow whizzes on the wing. Por, 
and the creeking of hell-gates, in the deſcription. 
by Milton; | | 


With impetuous recoil and jarring found 
TH' infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harſt: thunder. 


But many beauties of this kind, which the mo- 
derns, and perhaps the ancients, have obſerved, 
ſeem to be the 2 of blind reverence acting 
upon fancy. Dienyſiut himſelf tells us, that the 
ſound of Homer's verſes ſometimes exhibits the 
idea of corporeal bulk: is not this a diſcovery 
nearly approaching to that of the blind man, who 
after long enquiry into the nature of the ſcarlet 
colour, found that it repreſented nothing ſo much 


as the clangour of a trumpet ?- The repreſentative - 
power 
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power of poetick harmony confiſts of found and 
meaſure; of the force of the ſyllables ſingly con- 
ſidered, and of the time in which they are pro- 
nounced. Sound can reſemble nothing but ſound, 
and time can mEaſure nothing but motion and 
duration. | 

The criticks, however, have ſtruck out other 
fimilitudes; nor is there any irregularity of num- 
bers which credulous admiration cannot diſcover 
to be eminently beautiful. Thus the propriety - 
of cach of theſe lines has been celebrated by 
writers whoſe opinion the world has reaſon to re- 


gard, 
Vertitar interea corlum, & ruit oceans NOX. mm = 
Meantime the rapid heav*ns rowl'd down the light, 
And on the ſhaded ocean ruſh'd the night. Darozx. 


Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbit humi 50. 
Down d the beaſt, nor needs a ſecond wound ; 
But — 


in of death, and ſpurus the d. 
pangs , P _ 
Parturiunt montes, naſtitur ridiculus mus.—— 


YDENs, 
The mountains labour, and a mouſe is born. 
ROSCOMMON. 


I all theſe obſervations are juſt, there muſt be 
ſome remarkable conformity between the ſudden 
ſucceſſion of night to day, the fall of an ox under a 
blow, and the birth of a mouſe from a mountain ; 
fince we are told of all theſe images, that they are 


ſtrongly impreſſed by the ſame form ter- 
— TX harm 4 


mination 
We may, however, without giving way to en- 
thuſiaſm, admit that ſome beauties of this kind 
may be produced. A ſudden ſtop at an unuſual 
| ſyllable 
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ſyllable may image the ceſſation of action, or the 
pauſe of diſcourſe; and Milton has very happily 
imitated the repetitions of an echo: 


I fled, and cried out dgath : 
Helltrembled at the hideous name, and figh'd 
From all her caves, and back reſounded death. 


The meaſure or time in pronouncing may be 
varied ſo as very ſtrongly to repreſent, not only the 
modes of external motion, but the quick or flow 
ſucceſſion of ideas, and conſequently the paſſions 
of the mind. This at leaſt was the power of the 
ſpondaick and daQylick harmony, but our lan- 
guage can reach no eminent diverſities of ſound. 

e can indeed ſometimes, by encumbering and 
retarding the line, ſhew the difficulty of a progreſs 
made by ſtrong efforts' and with frequent interrup- 
tions, or mark a flow and heavy motion. Thus 
Milton has imaged the toil of Satan ſtruggling 
through chaos. | 


So he with difficulty and labour hard | 
Mov'd on: with difficulty and labour he— 
thus he has deſcribed the leviathans or whales ; 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 
But he has at other times negleQed ſuch repreſent- 
ations, as may be obſerved in the volubility and le- 
vity of theſe 3 which expreſs an action tardy 
and reluctant. | | 
"185 et Deſcent and fall 
To us is adverſe. Who but felt of late, 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Inſulting, and purſu'd us through the deep, 
With what contuſion and laborious flight 


We ſunk thus low? Tv aſcent is eaſy then. 


In 
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In another place, he deſcribes the gentle glide of 


ebbing waters in a line remarkably rough and 
halting ; 


ripping «bb ; ; that ſtole 
With ſoft *. tow rds the deep who now had 
ſtopp'd 
His ſluices. 


It is not indeed to be expected, that the ſound 
ſhould always affiſt the meaning, but it ought never 
to counteract it; and therefore Milton has here 
certainly committed a fault like that of the player, 
who looked on the earth when he implored the 
heavens, and to the heaven when he addreſſed the 
carth. 

Thoſe who are determined to find in Milton an 
_ of all the excellencies which have en- 

ed all other poets, will perhaps be offended that 
I 700 not celebrate his verſification in higher terms; 
for there are readers who diſcover that in this paſ- 


ſage, 

So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arch fiend lay, 
a long form is deſcribed in a lang line; but the 
—1 is, that length of body is only mentioned in 


a ſlow line, to which it has only the reſemblance 
of time to ſpace, of an hour to a maypole. 


The ſame turn of ingenuity might perform won- 
ders upon the deſcription of the ark: 


Then from the mountains hewi 
Began to build a veſſel of huge 


Meaſur'd by cubit, length, breadth, * height. 


In theſe lines the poet apparently deſigns to fix the 
attention upon bulk; but this is effected by the 
enumeration, 


timber tall, 
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enumeration, not by the meaſure; for what ana- 
| can there be between modulations of ſound, 
corporeal dimenſions ? | 
Milton, indeed, ſeems only to have regarded this 
ſpecies of embelliſhment ſo far as not to reje& it 
when it came unſought; which would often hap- 
to a mind ſo vigorous, employed upon. a ſub- 
ject ſo various and extenſive. He had, indeed, a 
and a nobler work to perform ; a fingle ſen- 
timent of moral or religious truth, a r 2 
of life or nature, would have been cheaply loſt for 
a thouſand echoes of the cadence to the ſenſe; and 
he who had undertaken to vindicate the ways of God 
to man, might have been accuſed of negleQing his 
cauſe, had he laviſhed much of his attention upon 


ſyllables and ſounds. 
NS AN APA NA PINA AS. 
Nous. 95- TuzsDAY, February 12, 1751. 


Parcus Deerum culter, & i 
entis dum ſapientie 


Hon. 


moeck'd at all religious fear, 
ſcienc'd in the mazy lore 
Of mad philoſophy ; but now 


iſt ſail, and | 
e left before. Francis, 
To the RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


HERE are many diſeaſes both of the body 

and mind, which it is far eaſier to ent 
than to cure, and therefore I hope you will think 
me 
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me in an office not uſeleſs either to 
— virtue, if I deſcribe the ſymptoms of 
an intellectual malady, which, though at firſt it 
ſeizes only the paſſions, will, if not ſpeedily reme- 
died, infect the reaſon, and, from blaſting the bloſ . 
ſoms of knowledge, procced in time to canker the 
root 


I was born in the houſe of diſcord. My parents 
were of unſuitable „ contrary tempers, and diſ- 
ferent religions, and therefore employed the ſpirit 
and acuteneſs . which nature had very liberally be- 
ſtowed upon both, in hourly diſputes, and inceſſant 
contrivances to detect each other in the wrong; fo 
that from the firſt cxertions of reaſon I was bred a 
diſputant, trained up in all the arts of domeſtick 
ſophiſtry, initiated in a thouſand low ſtratagems, 
nimble ſhifts, and ſly conecalments ; verſed in all 
the turns of altercation, and acquainted with the 
whole diſcipline of fending and proving. 

It was neceffarily my care to preſerve the kind- 
neſs of both the controvertiſts, and therefore I had 
very early formed the habit of ſuſpending my judg- 
ment, of hearing arguments with indifference, 
inclining as occaſion required to either fide, and of 
holding myſelf undetermined between them till I 
ary what opinion I might conveniently de- 
clare. 

Thus, Sir, I acquired very early the ſkill of diſ- 
putation; and, as we naturally love the arts in 
which we believe ourſelves to excel, I did not let 
my abilities lie uſeleſs, nor ſuffer my dexterity to 
be loſt for want of practice. Icngaged in perpetual 
wrangles with my ſchoolfellows, and was never to 
de convinced or repreſſed by any other arguments 


than blows, by which my antagoniſts commonly 
Vor. II. M 


deter- 
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determined the controverſy, as I was, like the Ro- 
man orator, much more eminent for eloquence than 
courage. 

At the univerſity I found my predominant ambi- 
tion completely gratified by the ſtudy of logick. I 
impreſſed upon my memory a thouſand axioms, and 
ten thouſand diſtinctions, practiſed every form of 
ſyllogiſm, paſſed all my days in the ſchools of 
— — and ſlept every night with Smiglecius 
on my pillow. 3 

Vou will not doubt but ſuch a genius was ſoon 
raiſed to eminence by ſuch application; I was cele- 
brated in my third year for the moſt artful opponent 
that the univerſity could boaſt, and became the ter- 
ror and envy of all the candidates for philoſophical 
reputation. | 

My renown, indeed, was not purchaſed but at the 
price of all my time and all my ſtudies. I never 
ſpoke but to contradict, nor declaimed but in de- 
"$50 of a poſition univerſally acknowledged to be 
falſe, and therefore worthy, in my opinion, to be 
adorned with all the colours of falſe repreſentation, 
and ftrengthened with all the art of fallacious 
ſubtilty. 815 
My father, who had no other wiſh than to ſee his 
ſon richer than himſelf,cafily concluded that I ſhould 
diſtinguiſn myſelf among the profeſſors of law; 
and therefore, when I had taken my firſt degree, 
diſpatched me to the Temple with a paternal ad- 
monition, that I ſhould never ſuffer myſelf to feel 
ſhame, for nothing but modeſty could retard my 
fortune. | | : 

' Vitiated, ignorant, and heady as I was, I had 
not yet loſt my reverence for virtue, and therefore 
could not receive ſuch dictate; without horror; 
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but however was pleaſed with his determinatiou + 
my. courſe of life, becauſe he placed me in the way 
that leads ſooneſt from the preſcribed walks of dii- 
<ipline and education, to the open fields of liberty 
and choice. 

I was now in the place where every one catches 
the contagion of vanity, and ſoon began to diſtin- 
guiſh myſelf by ſophiſms and paradoxes. I declared 

ar againſt all received opinions and eſtabliſhed 
_ and levelled my batteries particularly againſt 
thoſe univerſal principles which had ſtood unſhaken 
in all the viciſſitudes of literature, and are conſider- 
ed as the inviolable temples of truth, or the impreg- 
nable bulwarks of ſcience. 

applied myſelf, chiefly to thoſe parts of learning 
which have filled the world with doubt and perplex- 
ity, and could' readily produce all the arguments 
relating to matter. and motion, time . ſpace, 
idenir and infinity. 

r able and equally willing to maintain 
. Mary ewton or Deſcartes, and favoured oc- 
cafionally 8 hypothefis of Ptolomy, or that of Coper- 
niews. I ſometimes exalted vegetables to ſenſe, and 
ſometimes de animals to mechaniſm. 

Nor was I lefs inclined to weaken the credit of 
hiſtory, or perplex the doctrines of polity. I was 
—_ of the party which I heard the company 
condemn. 

Among the zealots of liberty I could harangue 

with great copiouſneſs upon the advantages of abſo- 

lute monarchy, the ſecrecy of its — and the 

expedition of its meaſures; and often celebrated the 

— produced by the extinction of parties, and 
on of debates. 

M 2 Among 
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Among the aſſertors of regal authority, I never 
failed to declaim with republican warmth upon the 
original charter of univerſal liberty, the corruption 
of courts, and the folly of voluntary fubmiffion to 
thoſe whom nature has levelled with ourſelves, 

Iknew the defects of every ſcheme of government, 
and the inconveniencies ot law. I ſometimes 
ſhewed how much the condition of mankind would 
be improved, by breaking the world into ſove- 

reigntics, and — diſplayed the felicity and 
peace which univerſal monarchy would diffuſe over 
the earth. 

To every acknowledged fact I found innumerable 
objections; for it was my rule, to judge of 
only by abſtracted. probability, and: therefore 
made no ſcruple of bidding defiance to teſlimony. 
I have more than once queſtioned the -exiſtence 
of Alexander the Great; and having demonſtrated 
the 8 of erecting edifices like the pyramids of 

Expt, 128 hinted my fuſpicion that the 
had been long deceived, and that they were 
to be found only in 2 narratives of travellers. 

It had been happy for me could I have confrned 
my ſcepticiſm to hiſtorical controverſies, and phi- 
loſophical diſquiſitions; but having now violated 
my reaſon, and accuſtomed to enquire not 
after proofs, but objections, I had perplexed truth 
with falſchood till my ideas were confuſed, my 
judgment embarraſſed, and my ;ntelleQsdiftorted. 
The habit of conſidering every tion as alike 
uncertain, left me no teſt by which any tenet could 
be tried: every opinion preſented both fides with 
equal evidence, and my fallacies began to operate 
upon my own mind in more important — 

3 t 
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It was at laſt the ſport of my vanity to weaken the 
obligations of moral duty, andefface the diſtinctions 
of good and evil, till I had deadened the ſenſe of 
conviction, and abandoned my heart to the fluctua- 
tions of uncertainty,. without anchor and without 


compaſs, without fſatisfa&ion of curioſity, or peace 


of conſcience, without principles of. reaſon, or mo- 
tives of action. 

Such is the hazard of repreſſing the firſt percep- 
tions of truth, of ſpreading for diverſion the ſnares 
of ſophiſtry, and engaging reaſon againſt its own 
determinations. 

The diſproportions of abſurdity grow leſs and 
leſs viſible, as we are reconciled by degrees to the 
deformity of a miſtreſs; and falſchood, by long 
— is aſſimilated to the mind, as poiſon to the 
P had ſoon the mortification of ſeeing my con- 
verſation courted only by the ignorant or wicked, 
by either boys who were enchanted by novelty, or 


wretches, who having long diſobeyed virtue and rea- 


ſon, were now defirous of my affiftance to dethrone 
them. 


Thus alarmed, I ſhuddered at my own corrup- 
tion, and that pride by which I had been ſeduced, 


contributed to reclaim me. I was weary of con- 


tinual irreſolution, anda ual equipoſe of the 
mind; and aſhamed of * of 
thoſe who were ſcorned and ſhunned by the reſt 
of mankind. 

I therefore retired from all temptation to diſpute, 
preſcribed a new regimen to my underſtanding, 
and reſolved; inſtead of rejecting all eſtabliſhed 
opinions which I could not prove, to tolerate 
though not adopt all which I could not contute. 

M. 3 I forbore 
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I forbore to heat my imagination with needleſs con- 
troverſies, to diſcuſs queſtions confeſſedly uncertain. 
and refrained ſteadily from gratifying my vanity by 
the ſupport of falſe hood. 

By this method I am at length recovered from my 
argumental delirium, and find myſelf in the ſtate 
of one awakened from the confuſion and tumult of 
a feveriſh dream. I rejoice in the new poſſeſſion 
of evidence and reality, and ſtep on from truth to 
truth with confidence and quiet. 


Jam, SIX, &c. 
PERTIN AX. 


3/2 EN SPAR AP AN SPAS FN 
Nou. 96. SATURDAY, February 16, 1751- 


Quod | Platonis u] perſonat verum. 
NQuod quiſque diſcit, immemor recordatur. BOETIUs, 


Truth in Platonick ornaments bedeck d, 
Infore'd we love, unheeding recollect. 


T is reported of the Perfians, by an ancient 
writer, that the ſum of their education confiſt- 
ed in teaching youth to ride, ts ſhoot with the bow, 
and to eat tru 4 
The bow and the horſe were eaſily maſtered, but 
it would have been happy if we had been informed 
by what arts veracity was cultivated, and by what 
preſervatives a Perfian mind was ſecured againſt the 
temptations to falſehood. e 
There are, indeed, in the preſent corruption of 
mankind, many incitements to forſake truth: the 


need of palliating our own faults, and the conve- 
nience 
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nience of impoſing on the ignorance or credulity of 
others, ſo frequently occur; ſo many immediate 
evils are to be avoided, and ſo many preſent grati- 
fications obtained, by craft and deluſion, that very 
few of thoſe who are much entangled in life, have. 
ſpirit and conſtancy ſufficient to ſupport them in the 
ſteady practice of open veracity. 

In order that all men may be taught to ſpeak. 
truth, it is neceſſary that all likewiſe ſhould learn to 
hear it; for no ſpecies of falſchood is more fre- 
quent than flattery, to which the coward 1s betrayed 
by fear, the dependant by intereſt, and the friend 
by tenderneſs: Thoſe who are neither ſervile nor 
timorous, are yet deſirous to beſtow pleaſure; and 
while unjuſt demands of praiſe continue to be made, 
there will always be ſome whom hope, fear, or 
kindneſs, will diſpoſe to pay them. 

The guilt of falſchood is very widely extended, 
and many whom their conſcience can ſcarcely charge 
with ftooping 'to a lie, have vitiated the morals cf 
others by their vanity, and patronized the vice 
which they believed themſelves to avhor. 

Truth is, indeed, not often welcome for its own 
ſake ; it is generally unpleaſing, becauſe contrary to 
our wiſhes and oppoſite to our practice; and as our 
attention naturally follows our intereſt, we hear ur- 
willingly what we are afraid to know, and ſoon 
forget what we have no inclination to impreſs upon 
our memories. 

For this reaſon many arts of inſtruction have 
been invented, by which the reluQtance againſttruth 
may be overcome; and as phyſick is given to chil- 
dren in confections, precepts have been hidden un- 
der a thouſand appearances, that mankind may be 
bribed by pleaſure to eſcape deſtruction. ws 

M 4 While 
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While the world was yet in its infancy, TRVUuTR 
came among mortals from above, and FALSE HOOD 
from below. TrxuTH was the daughter of Jue1- 
TER and W1sDom; FAtszRHOOpD was the progen 
of FoiLLy impregnated by the wind: They 1 
vanced with e confidence to ſeize the domi- 
nion of the new creation, and as their enmity and 
their force were well known to the celeſtials, 
all the eyes of heaven were turned upon the 
conteſt. 

TxuTax ſeemed conſcious of ſuperior power 
and juſter claim, and therefore came on towering 
and majeſtick, unaſſiſted and alone; Rx Aso in- 

eed always attended her, but appeared her fol- 
lower, rather than companion. Her march was 
flow and ſtately, but her motion was ly 
progreſſive, and when once ſhe had grounded her 
foot, neither gods nor men could force her to 
retire. 

FALSE HOOD — endeavoured to copy the 
mien and attitudes of TxUrRH, and was very ſuc- 
ceſsful in the arts of mimickry. She was ſur- 
rounded, animated, and ſupported by innumerable 
legions of appetites and paſſions, but, like other 
feeble commanders, was obliged often to receive 
law from her allies. Her motions were ſudden, 
irregular, and violent; for ſhe had no ſteadineſs 
nor conſtancy. She often gained conqueſts by 
haſty incurſions, which ſne never hoped to keep by 
her own ſtrength, but maintained by the help of 
2 mes whom ſhe generally found reſolute and 

ith 
It ſometimes happened that the antagoniſts met 
in full oppoſition. In theſe encounters, FALsE- 
noob always inveſted her head with clouds, and 
| commanded 
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command Fx AUD to place ambuſhes about her. 
In her left hand ſhe bore the ſhield of Imevpencs, 
and the quiver of SopmisTRY rattled on her 
ſhoulder. All the pathons attended at her call; 
Vanity clapped her wings before and Obs Ti- 
x ac ſupported her behind. Thus guarded and 
aſſi ſted, ſhe ſometimes advanced againſt TxUUrAH, 
and ſometimes waited the attack ; but always 
endeavoured to ſkirmiſh at a diſtance, - perpetually 
ſhifted her ground, and let fly her arrows in — 
rent directions; for ſne certainly found that her 
ſtrength failed, whenever the eye of TkuTH 
darted full upon her. 

TrxuTa had the awful aſpect though not the 
thunder of her father, and when the long continu- 
ance of the conteſt brought them near to one 
another, FALsE mood Tet the arms of Sor nis TRY 
fall from her graſp, and, holding up the ſhield of 
IreUDENCE with both her hands, ſheltered herſelf 
amonglit the paſſions. 

TzxvTH, though ſhe was often wounded, 4 
ways recovered in a ſhort time; but it was com- 
mon for the ſlighteſt hurt, received by Falsx- 
HOOD, to ſpread its malignity to the neighbouring 
parts, and to burſt open again hen it ſeemed to 
have been cured. 

FALSE HOOD, in a ſhort time, found by experi- 
ence that her ſuperiority conſiſted only in * cele- 
rity of her courſe, and the changes of her poſture. 
She therefore ordered Susp1cion to beat the 
ground before-her, and avoided with great care to 
croſs the way of TxuTH, who, as ſhe never 
varied her point, but moved conſtantly upon the 
ſame line, was eaſily eſcaped by the oblique and de- 
ſultory movements, the quick retreats and active 

M 5 doubles 
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doubles which FALSE HOOD always practiſed, 
when the enemy began to raiſe terror by her ap- 
proach. 

By this procedure FALsE nooD every hour en- 
croached upon the world, and extended her em- 
pire through all climes and regions. Wherever 
ſhe carried her victories ſhe left the PAssioxs in 
full authority behind her; who were ſo well 
pleaſed with command, that they held out with 
great obſtinacy when TRUTH came to ſeize their 
poſts, and never failed to retard her progreſs, 
though they could not always ſtop it : They yield- 
ed at laſt with great reluctance, frequent rallies, 
and ſullen ſubmiſſion ; and always inclined to revolt 
when TxuTH ceaſed to awe them by her imme- 
diate preſence. 

Turk, who, when ſhe firſt deſcended from 
the heavenly palaces, expected to have been 
received by univerſal acclamation, cheriſhed with 
kindneſs, heard with obedience, and invited to 
ſpread her influence from province to province, 
now found, that wherever ſhe came, ſhe muſt 
force her paſſage. Every intelle& was precluded 
by Prxzjupice, and every heart preoccupied by 
Passlox. She indeed advanced, but ſhe advanced 
flowly ; and often loſt the conqueſts which ſhe 
left be ind her, by ſudden inſurrections of the 
appetites, that ſhook off their allegiance, and 
ranged themſelves again under the banner of her 
enemy. 

Turn, however, did not grow weaker by the 
ſtruggle, for her vigour was unconquerable ; yet 
ſhe was provoked to ſee herſelf thus baffled and 
impeded by an enemy, whom ſhe looked on with 
' contempt, and who had no advantage but ſuch 
as 
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as ſhe owed to inconſtancy, weakneſs, and artifice. 
She therefore, in the anger of diſappointment, 
called upon her father Jur1TER to re-eſtabliſh her 
in the ſkies, and leave mankind to the diſorder 
and miſery which they deſerved, by ſubmitting 
willingly to the uſurpation of Fairs HOOD. 
JurirER compaſhonated the world too much to 
— her requeſt, yet was willing to eaſe her la- 
urs, and mitigate her vexation. He commanded 
her to conſult the muſes by what methods: ſhe 
might obtain an eaſter reception, and reign witt.- 
out the toil of inceſſant war. It was then diſco- 
vered, that ſhe obſtructed her own progreſs by the 
ſeverity of her aſpect, and the ſolemnity of her 
dictates; and that men would never willingly ad- 
mit her, till they ceaſed to fear her, fince by 
giving themſelves up to FALSE HOOD they ſeldom 
made any facrifice of their caſe or 12 becauſe 
ſhe took the ſhape that was moſt engaging, ard 
always ſuffered herſelf to be dreſſed and painted by 
DesiRE. The muſes wove, in the loom of Pallas, 
a looſe and changeable robe, like that in which 
FALSEHoOoOD captivated her admirers ; with this 
they inveſted TRUTH, and named her FicTioxn. 
She now went out again to conquer with more 
ſucceſs ; for when ſhe demanded entrance of the 
Pas$10Ns, they often miſtook her for FALsnooD, 
and delivered up their charge : but when ſhe had 
once taken poſſeſſion, ſhe was ſcon diſrobed by 
Rx A$0N, and ſhone out, in her original form, with 
native effulgence and refiſtleſs dignity. | 


„—— fi. 
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Nuns. 97- TuzsDAY, February 19, 1751- 


Fecunda culpæ ſecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, 1 domot, 
Hoc fonte deri vate clades 

Is patriam populumque flaxit. Ho. 
Fruitful of crimes, this age firſt ſtaĩn d 
Their hapleſs offspring, and profan'd 
The nuptial bed ; from whence the woes, 
Which various and unaumber'd roſe 
From this polluted fountain head, 
O'er Rome and o'er the nations ſpread, FRANCIS. 


H E reader is indebted for this day's enter- 
tainment to an author from whom the » hore 


received greater favours, who has enlarged the know- 
ledge of human nature, and taught the paſhons to 
move at the command of virtue. 
To the RAMBLER. - 
SIX, © 


HEN the SyEcTATOR was firſt publiſhed! 
in ſingle papers, it gave me ſo much plea- 


ſure, that it is one of the favourite amuſements of 


my age to recollect it; and when I reflect on the 
foibles of thoſe times, as deſcribed. in that uſeful: 
work, and compare them with the vices now 
reigning among us, I cannot but wiſh that you 
would oftener take cognizance of the manners of 
the better half of the human ſpecies, that if your 
precepts and obſervations be carried down to po- 
ſterity, the SpxcTATORS may ſhew to the rifing 
generation what were the faſhionable follies of their 
grandmothers, the RameLEeR of their mothers, 
and that from both they may draw inſtruction and. 


warning. 


When 
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When I read thoſe SEC TAT ORS which took 
notice of the miſbehaviour of young women at 
church, by which they vainly hope to attract ad- 
mirers, I uſed to pronounce ſuch forward youn 
women SEEKERS, in order to diſtinguiſh them by 
x mark of infamy from thoſe who had patience and 
decency to ſtay till they were ſought. 

But I have lived to ſee ſuch a change in the 
manners of women, that I would now be willi 
to compound with them. for that name, although L 
then thought it diſgraceful enough, if they would 
deſerve no worſe ; fince now they are too generally 
given up to negligence of domeſtick bulwele, to 
idle amuſements, and to wicked rackets, without 
any ſettled view at all but of ſquandering time. 

n the time of the SpEcTATOR, excepting ſome- 
times an appearance in the ring, ſometimes at a 
youu and choſen play, ſometimes on a viſit at the 

uſe of a grave relation, the young ladies con- 
tented themſelves to be found employed in do- 
meſtick duties; for then routes, drums, balls, aſ- 
ſemblies, and. ſuch like markets for women, were 
not known. 

Modeſty and diffidence, leneſs and meek- 
neſs, were looked upon as the appropriate virtues 
and characteriſtie graces of the ſex. And if a 
forward ſpirit puſhed itſelf into notice, it was ex- 
poſed in print as it deſerved. 

The churches were almoſt the only places where 
fngle women were to be ſcen by ſtrangers. Men 
went thither expecting to ſee them, and perhaps too 
much for that only purpoſe. 

But ſome good often reſulted, Eowever improper 
might be their motives. Both ſexes were in the wa 
ef their duty. The man muſt be abandoned in- 


deed, 
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deed, who loves not goodneſs in another; nor 
were the young fellows of that age ſo wholly loſt 
to a ſenſe of right, as pride and conceit has ſince 
made them affect to be. When therefore they 
ſaw a fair-one, whoſe decent behaviour and cheer- 
ful piety ſhewed her earneſt in her firſt duties, 
they had the leſs doubt, judging politically only, 
that ſhe would have a conſcientious regard to her 
ſecond. | 

With what ardour have I ſcen watched for, the 
rifing of a kneeling beauty ; and what additional 
charms has devotion given to her recommunicated 
features ? 

The men were often the better for what they 
heard. Even a Saul was once found propheſying 
among the prophets whom he had ſet out to de- 
ſtroy. To a man thus put into humour by 
a pleaſing object, religion itſelf looked more 
amiable. The MEN SEEKERS of the SptcTaA- 
ToR's time loved the holy place for the objects 
ſake, and loved the object for her ſuitable behaviour 
in if. 

Reverence mingled with their love, and they 
thought that a young lady of ſuch good principles 
muſt be addreſſed only by the man who at leaſt 
made a ſhew of good principles, whether his heart 
was yet quite right or not. 

Nor did the young lady's behaviour, at any 
time of the ſervice, leſſen this reverence. Her 
eyes were her own, her ears the preacher's. Wo- 
men are always moſt © obſerved when they ſeem 
themſelves leaſt to obſerve, or to lay out for ob- 
. ſervation. The cye of a reſpectful lover loves ra- 
ther to conceive confidence from the withdrawn eye 


of the fair-one, than to find itſelf obliged to retreat. 
| When 
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When a young gentleman's affection was thus 
laudably engaged, he purſued its natural diQates ; 
keeping then was a rare, at leaſt a ſecret and ſcan- 
dalous vice, and a wife was the ſummit of his 
wiſhes. Rejection was now dreaded, and pre- en- 
gement apprehended. A woman whom he 
ved, he was ready to think 'muſt be admired 
by all the world. His fears, his uncertainties, 
increaſed his love. 

Every enquiry he made into the lady's dome- 
ſtick excellence, which, when a wife is to be 
choſen, will ſurely not be negleQed, confirmed 
him in his choice. He opens his heart to a com- 
mon friend, and honeſtly diſcovers the ſtate of his 
fortune. His friend applies to thoſe of the young 
lady, whoſe parents, if they approve his propoſals, 
diſcloſe them to their daughter. 

She perhaps is not an abſolute ſtranger to the 
paſſion of the young gentleman. His eyes, his 
aſſiduities, his conſtant attendance at a church, 
whither, till of late, he uſed ſeldom to come, and 
a thouſand little obſervances that he paid her, had 
— probably firſt forced her to regard, and then 
inclined her to favour him. 

That a young lady ſhould be in love, and the 
love of the young gentleman undeclared, is an he- 
terodoxy which prudence, and even policy, muſt not 
allow. But thus applied to, ſhe is all refignation to 
her parents. Charming refignation, which inclina- 
tion oppoſes not. | 

Her relations applaud her for her duty ; friends 
meet; points are adjuſted ; delightful perturbations, 
and hopes, and a few lover's fears, fill up the tedious 
ſpace, till an interview isgranted ; forthe young lady 
had not made herſelf cheap at publick places. 


Tho 
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The time of interview arrives. She is modeſt- 
ly reſerved 3 he is not confident. He deelares his 
nion; the conſciouſneſs of her own worth, and 
is application to her parents, take from her any 
doubt of his ſincerity; and ſhe owns herſelt 
obliged to him for his good opinion. The en- 
quiries of her friends into his character, have 
— — her that his good opinion deſerves to be 
value d. | 
She tacitly allows of his future viſits; he re- 
news them; the regard of each for the other is con- 
firmed; and when he preſſes for the favour. of her 
hand, he receives a declaration of an entire acqui- 
eſcence with her duty, - and a-modeſt acknowledg- 
ment of eſteem for him. 

He applies to her parents therefore for a near day; 
and thinks himſelf under obligation to them for the 
cheerful and affectionate manner with which they 
receive his agrecable application: 

With this proſpeX of future happineſs, the 
marriage is celebrated. Gratulations in 
from every quarter. Parents and relations on 
both ſides, brought inted in the courſe of 
the courtſhip, can receive the happy couple with 
countenances illumined, and j hearts. 

The brothers, the ſiſters, the friends of one fa- 
mily, are the brothers, the fiſters, the friends of the 
other. Their two families thus made one, are the 
world to the young couple. | 

Their home is the place of their principal de- 
tight, nor do they ever occafionally quit it but 
they find the ure of returning to it augment- 
ed in proportion to the time of their abſence 
from it. : 

Oh, 
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Oh, Mr. RawsLtr | forgive the talkativeneſs 
of an old man! When I courted and married my 
Letitia, then a blooming beauty, every thing 
paſſed juſt ſo! But how is the caſe now? The la- 
dies, maidens, wives, and widows, are engroſſed 
by places of open reſort and. general entertain- 
ment, which fill every quarter of the metropolis, 
and being conſtantly frequented, make home irk-- 
ſome. Breakfaſting-places, dining-places, routes, 
drums, — 5." lays, operas, maſque- 
rades for the evening, and even for all night, and 
lately, publick ſales of the goods of broken Houſe-- 
keepers, which the general diſſoluteneſs of man- 
ners has contributed to make very frequent, come 
in as another ſeaſonable relief to theſe modern 
time-killers. 

In the ſummer there are in every country-town: 
aſfemblies; Tunbridge, Bath, Cheltenham, Scarbo- 
rough What expence of dreſs and equipage is re- 
quired to qualify the frequenters for ſuch emulous 


1 ? 

y the natural infection of example, the loweſt 
people have places of fix-penny reſort, and gaming- 
tables for pence. Thus ſervants are now induced. 


to fraud and diſhoneſty, to ſupport extravagance 
and ſupply their loſſes. a 8 


Az to the ladies who 7 thoſe publick places, 
they are not aſhamed to ſhew their faces wherever 
men dare go, nor blufh to try who ſhall ſtare moſt 
impudently, or who fhall laugh loudeſt on the 
publick walks. 

The men who would make good huſbands, if 
viſit thoſe places, are frighted at wedlock, 

and reſolve to live fingle, except they are boughr 
at a very high price. They can be ſpectators — | 

a 
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all that paſſes, and, if they pleaſe, more than ſpec- 
tators, at the expence of others. The companion 
of an evening, and the companion for life, require 
very different qualifications. 

Two thouſand pounds in the laſt age, with a 
domeſtick wife, would go farther than ten thou- 
ſand in this. Yet ſettlements are expected, that 
often, to a mercantile man eſpecially, fink a for- 
tune into uſeleſſneſs; and pin-money is ſtipulated 
for, which makes a wife independent, and deſtroys 
love, by putting it out of a man's power to lay any 
obligation upon her, that might engage gratitude, 
and kindle affection. When to all this the card- 
tables are added, how can a prudent man think of 
marrying ? 

And when the worthy men know not where: 
to find wives, muſt not the ſex be left to the 
foplings, the coxcombs, the libertines of the 
age, whom they help to make ſuch? And. 
need even theſe: wretches marry to enjoy the. 
converſation of thoſe who render their company 
ſo cheap? 

And what, after all, is the benefit which the 
gay coquette obtains by her flutters? As ſhe is ap- 
proachable by every man, without requiring, I will 
not ſay incenſe or adoration, but even common 
complaiſance, every fop treats her as upon the le- 
vel, looks upon her light airs as invitations, and 
is on the watch to take the advantage : ſhe has 
companions indeed, but no lovers; for love is re- 
ſpectful, and timorous; and where among all her 
followers will ſhe find a huſband ?- 

Set, dear Sir, before the youthful, the gay, 
the inconſiderate, the contempt as well as the 


danger 
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danger to which they are expoſed. At one time or 
other, women, not utterly thoughtleſs, will be 
convinced of the juſtice of your cenſure, and the 
charity of your inſtruction. 

But ſhould your expoſtulations and reproofs have 
no effe& upon thoſe who are far gone in faſhionable 
folly, they may be retailed from their mouths to 
their nieces (marriage will not often have intitled 
theſe to daughters,) when they, the meteors of a 
day, find themſelves elbowed off the ſtage of vanity 
by other flutterers ; for the moſt admired women 
cannot have many Tunbridge, many Bath ſeaſons 
to blaze in; fince even fine faces, often ſeen, 
are leſs regarded than new faces, the proper puniſh- 
ment of ſhowy girls, for rendering themſelves ſo 
umpolitickly cheap. 

Tam, SIR, 


Your ſincere admirer, &c. 


SACY. L/AGY. LA: OY. S/ARE. SANG. 
Nums. 98. SATURDAY, February 23, 175 


ue nec Sarmentus iniquas 
Calaris of menſas, nec vilis Gabba tuliſſet. Juv. 


Which not Sarmentus brook'd at Caſar's board, 


Nor grov'ling Gabba from his haughty Lord. 
ELPHINSTN. 


To the Aurhox of the RAMBLER. 


Mr. RAMBLER. | 
OU have often endeavoured to impreſs 
upon readers an obſervation of more- 
truth than novelty, that life paſſes, for the moſt 


part, in petty tranſactions; that our hours glide 
awa 
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away in trifling amuſements and flight gratifica-- 
tions; and that there very ſeldom emerges any 
eccafion that can call forth great virtue or great 
abilities. 905 

It very commonly happens that ſpeculation has 
no influence on conduct. Juſt concluſions, and 
cogent” arguments, formed by laborious ſtudy, 
and diligent enquiry, are often repoſited in the 
treaſuries of memory, as gold. in the miſer's. 
cheſt, uſeleſs alike to-others and himſelf. As 
ſome are not richer for the extent of their poſ- 
ſeſſions, others are not wiſer for the multitude of 
their ideas. 

Lou have truly deſcribed the ſtate of human 
beings,, but it may be doubted whether you have 
accommodated your precepts to your deſeription ;. 
whether you have not Ily confidered your 
readers as influenced by the tragick paſſions, and 
ſuſceptible of pain or pleaſure only from powerful 
agents, and from great events. 

To an author who writes not for the improve - 
ment of a ſingle art, or the eſtabliſhment of a 
controverted doctrine, but equally intends the ad- 
vantage, and equally courts the peruſal of all the 
claſſes of mankind, nothing can juſtly ſeem un- 
worthy of regard, by which the pleaſure of con · 
verſation may be increaſed,. and the daily fatisfac- 
tions of familiar life ſecured from interruption and: 


diſguſt. 

For this reaſon you would not have injured your 
reputation, if you had 23 deſoended to 
the minuter duties of ſocial beings, and enforced 
the obſervance of thoſe little civilities and cere- 
monious delicacies, which, inconſiderable as they | 
may appear to the man of ſcience, and difficu 
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as they may prove to be detailed with dignity, 
yet contribute to the regulation of the world, by 
facih the intercourſe between one man and 
another, and of which the French have ſuſſicient- 
ly teſtified their eſteem, by terming the know- 
—_— practice of them Spaveir vivre, the art 
— is one of thoſe advantages which we 
never eſtimate rightly but by the inconvenience of 
its loſs. Its influence upon the manners is conſtant 
and uniform, fo that, like an equal motion, it 
-eſcapes perception. The circumſtances of every 
action are ſo adjuſted to each other, that we do not 
ſee where any error could have been committed, 
and rather acquieſce in its propriety, than admire 
its exactneſs 

But as ſickneſs ſhews us the value of caſe, 2 
little familiarity with thoſe who were never taught 
to endeavour the gratification of others, but re- 
gulate their behaviour merely by their own will, 
will ſoon evince the neceflity of eſtabliſhed modes 


and 2 * and quiet of com- 
mon 


— from ſwelling into inſolence ; a thouſand 
mcivilities be committed, and a thouſand of- 
fices negletted, without any remorſe of conſcience, 
or reproach from reaſon. 

The true effe& of genuine politeneſs ſeems to 
be rather caſe than pleaſure. The power of de- 
lighting muſt be conferred by nature, and cannot 
be delivered by precept, or obtained by imita- 
tions but though it be the privilege of a 8 


ſma 
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ſmall number to raviſh and to charm, every man 
may hope by rules and caution not to give pain, 
— may, therefore, by the help of good- breeding, 
enjoy the kindneſs of mankind, though he ſhould 
have no claim to higher diſtinctions. | 

The univerfal axiom in which all complaiſance 
is included, and from which flow all the formalities 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed in civiliſed nations, 
is, That no man ſbauld give any preference to himſelf. 
A rule fo comprehenſive and certain, that, per- 
haps, it is not eaſy for the mind to image an inci- 
_ without ſuppoſing it to be broken. 

here are, indeed, in every place ſome parti- 
cular modes of the ceremonial part of 
ing, which, being arbitrary and accidental, can 
be learned only by habitude and converſation ; 
ſuch are the forms of ſalutation, the different 
gradations of reverence, and all the adjuſtments 
of place and prec ' Thefe, however, may 
be often violated without offence, if it be ſufficiently 
evident, that neither malice nor pride contributed 
to the failure; but will not atone, however rigidly 
obſerved, for the tumour of inſolence, or petulance 
of contempt. [© het: 

I have, indeed, not found among any part of 
mankind, leſs real and rational complaiſance, than 
among thoſe who have paſſed their time in paying 
and receiving viſits, in frequenting publick enter- 
tainments, in ſtudying the exact meaſures of cere- 
mony, and in watching all the variations of faſhi- 
onable courteſy. | ? 

They know, indeed, at what hour they may 
beat the door of an acquaintance, how many 
ſteps they muſt attend him towards the gate, 


and what interval ſhould paſs before his viſit is 


returned; 
I 


— Mc. . ˙ͤ 
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returned; but ſeldom extend their care beyond the 
exterior and uneſſential parts of civility, nor refuſe 
their own vanity and gratification, however ex- 
penſive, to the quiet of another. 

Trypherus is a man remarkable for ſplendour 
and expence; a man, that having been originall 
placed by his fortune and rank in the firſt claſs 
of the. community, has acquired that air of dig- 
nity and that readineſs in the exchange of com- 
pliments, which courts, balls, and levees, eaſily 
confer. 

But Trypherus, without any ſettled purpoſes of 

malignity, partly by his ignorance of human na- 
ture, and partly by the habit of contemplating 
with great ſatisfaction his own grandeur and riches, 
is hourly giving diſguſt to thoſe whom chance or 
expeQation ſubject to his vanity. 
To a man whoſe fortune confines him to a ſmall 
houſe, he declaims upon the pleaſure of ſpacious 
apartments, and the convenience of changing his 
lodging-room in different parts of the year; tells 
him, that he hates confinement ; and concludes, 
that if his chamber was leſs, he ſhould never wake 
without thinking of a priſon. 

To Eucretas,, a man of birth equal to himſelf, 
but of much leſs eſtate, he ſhewed his ſervices of 
plate, and remarked that ſuch things were, indeed, 
nothing Fetter than coſtly trifles, but that no man 
muſt pretend to the rank of a gentleman without 
them; and that for his part, if his eſtate was 
ſmaller, he ſhould not think of enjoying but en- 
creaſing it, and would enquire out a trade for his 
eldeſt fon, 

He has, in imitation of ſome more acute ob- 
ſerver than himſelf, collected a great many wh 

an 
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and artifices by which poverty is concealed ; and 
among the 'ladies of ſmall fortune, never fails to 
talk of frippery and flight filks, and the conveni- 
ence of a general mourning, 
I have been infulted a thouſand times with a ca- 
; of his pictures, his jewels, and his rarities, 
which, though he knows the humble neatneſs-of 
my habitation, he ſeldom fails to conclude by a 
declaration, that wherever he ſees a houſe 
A he deſpiſes the owner's taſte, or pities 
his po 
This, wy i Rambler, is the practice of 7. 
rut, by which he is become the terror of all who 
are lefs wealthy than himſelf, and has raifed innu- 
merable enemies without rivalry, and without ma- 
levolence. 
Yet though all are not equally culpable with 
it is fcarecly polible to-Gud en man 
— frequently, like him, indulge his 
forcing others into a compariſon 
„ when 4 knows the adva is on 
his wage — confidering that unneceſſarily to 
obtrude unpleaff ideas, is a ſpecies of oppreſſi - 
on; and that it is little more criminal to deprive 
_— of ſome real advantage, than to interrupt 
t 


happineſs to actual poſſeſſion. 


T am, Ec. 


EU TROPIUS. 


Inefs of its abſence which is the next 


ND Oo mga .ao 
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Nous. 99. TuzsDaAY, February 26, 1751. 


Scilicet ingeniis aliqua eft concordia juncti 
Et ſer vat ne oe of iſque * 
R ufticus agricolam, miles 1 bella gerentem, 
Rectorem dubie na vita puppis amat. Ovid. 
Congenial paſſions ſouls together bind, 
And ev'ry calling * with its kind; 
Soldier unites with ſoldier, fwain with fwain, 
The mariner with him that roves the main, F, Lewis. 


]« has been ordained by Providence, for the 
0 


conſervation of order in the immenſe variety 
nature, and for the regular, propagation of the 
ſeveral claſſes of life with which the elements are 
peopled, that every creature ſhould be drawn by 
ſome ſecret attraction to thoſe of his own kind ; 
and that not only the gentle and domeſtick animals 
which naturally unite into companies, or cohabit 
by pairs, ſhould continue fai to their ſpecies ; 
but eyen thoſe ravenous and ferocious ſavages which 
Ariflotle obſerves never to be gregarious, ſhould 
range mountains and deſerts in fearch of one. an- 
other, rather than pollute the world with a mon- 
ſtrous birth. +6 (Gy N 1 | 
As the perpetuity and diſtinQion of the lower 
tribes of the creation require that they ſhould be 
determined to proper mates by ſome uniform motive 
of choice, or ſome cogent principle of inſtinct; 
it is neceſſary likewiſe, that man, whoſe wider 
capacity demands more gratifications, and who 
feels in himſelf inn e wants, Which a life 


led to ſuitable 
Vor. II. 


of ſolitude cannot ſupply, and innumerable powers 
to which it cannot give employment, ſhould be 
companions * particular influence: 


and 
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and among many beings of the ſame nature with 
himſelf, he may ſelect ſome for intimacy and ten- 
derneſs, and improve the condition of his exiſtence, 
by ſuperadding friendſhip to humanity, and the love 
of individuals to that of the ſpecies. | 
Other animals are ſo formed, that they ſeem to 
contribute very little to the happineſs of each other, 
and know neither joy, nor grief, nor love, nor ha- 
tred, but as they are urged by ſome defire immedi- 
ately ſubſervient either to the ſu of their own 
lives, or to the continuation of their race ; they 
therefore ſeldom appear to regard any of the minuter 
diſcriminations which diſtinguiſh creatures of the 
ſame kind from one another, 
But if man were to feel no incentives to kindneſs, 
more than his general tendency to congenial nature, 
Babylon or” Londen, with all their multitudes, would 
have to him the deſolation of a wilderneſs ; his af- 
feQions, not compreſſed into a narrower compaſs, 
would vaniſh like elemental fire, in boundleſs evapo- 
ration; he would languiſh in perpetual inſenfibility, 
and though he might, perhaps, in the firſt vigour of 
youth, amuſe himſelf with the freſh enjoyments 
of life, yet, when curiofity ſhould ceaſe, and ala- 
crity ſubſide, he would abandon himſelf to the fluc- 
tuations of chance, without expecting help againſt 
any calamity, or feeling any wiſh for the happineſs 
of others. 
To love all men is our duty, fo far as it includes 
a general habit of benevolence, and readineſs of 
occaſional kindneſs ; but to love all equally is 
impoſſible; at leaſt impoſſible without the extinc- 
tion of thoſe paſſions which now our 
pains and all our pleaſures; without the diſuſe, if 
not the abolition cf ſome of our faculties, and the 
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ſuppreſſion of all our hopes and fears in apathy and 
indifference. : 

The neceſſities of our condition require a thou- 
ſand offices of tenderneſs, which mere regard for 
the ſpecies will never dictate. Every man has 
frequent grievances which only the ſolicitude of 
friendſhip will diſcover and remedy, and which 
would remain for ever unheeded in . heap 
of human calamity, were it only ſurveyed by the 
eye of general benevolence equally attentive to eve- 
ry miſery. | 

The great community of mankind is, therefore, 
neceſſarily broken into ſmaller independent ſocie- 
ties ; Sway — * intereſts, . are too 
frequ o to each other, and which 
who — entered into the league of — 2 

ents falſely think it virtue to promote, 
ever deſtructive to the happineſs of the reſt of 
the world. | | 

Such unions are again ſeparated into ſubordinate 
claſſes and combinations, and ſocial life is perpe- 
tually branched out into minuter ſubdiviſions, till 
it terminates in the laſt ramifications of private 
friendſhip. 

That friendſhip may at once be fond and laſting, 
it has been al obſerved in theſe papers, that a 
conformity of inclinations is neceſſary. No man 
can have much kindneſs jor him by whom he does 
not believe himſelf eſteemed, and nothing fo evi- 
dently proves eſteem as imitation. 

'That benevolence is always ſtrongeſt which ariſes 
from n the ſame pleaſures, ſince we 
are naturally willing to revive in our minds 
the memory of perſons, with whom the idea of 
enjoyment is — 1 

2 
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It is commonly, therefore, to little purpoſe, that 
any one endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with ſuch 


as he cannot accompany in their amuſements and 
diverfions. Men have been known to rife to favour 
and to fortune, only by being ſkilful in the ſports 
with which their patyon happened to be delighted, 
by concurring with his tafte for ſome particular 
ſpecies of curioſities, pe 0s the fame wine, or 

applauding the fame 
ven thoſe whom wiſdom or virtue have placed 
above regard to ſuch petty recommendations, muſt 
nevertheleſs be gained 1 ſimilitude of manners. 
The higheſt and nobleſt enjoyment of familiar life, 
the communication of and reciproca- 
tion of ſentiments, muſt always p uppoſe a diſ- 
poſition to the ſame inquiry, and in the ſame 

diſcoveries. 

oy 


With what ſatisfaction could the 


his ſchemes for the reformation of laws, or his 


compariſons of different forms of government, 
before the chemiſt, who has never accuſtomed his 
thoughts to any other object than ſalt and 3 5 
or how could the aſtronomer, in cxplai 

calculations and Sn, ber en 4 — — 
of a grammarian, wo iter 
and all his P for a happy eee of an 
obſcure word, or a better explication of a contro- 


verted line. 
Every man loves merit of the fame kind with his 


own, when it is not likely to hinder his advance 
ment or his reputation; for he not anlybeſt under- 
ſtands the worth of thoſe qualities which he labours 
to cultivate, or the uſefulneſs of the art whieh he 
practiſes with ſucceſs, but always foels a refleQed 
pleaſure from the praiſes, which, though given to 
another, belong cqually to himſelf. 


F 
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There is indeed no need of reſcarch and refine- 
ment to diſcoverthat men-muſt generally ſele& their 
companiens from their own ſtate of life, ſince there 
are not many minds furniſhed' for great variety of 
converſation, or adapted to multiplicity of intellec- 
tual entertainments. 

The failor, the academick, the lawyer, the me- 
chanick, and the courtier, have all a caſt of talk 
peculiar to their own fraternity, have fixed their 
attention upon the ſame events, have been engaged 
in affairs of the ſame fort, and make uſe of allu- 
fions and illuſtrations which themſelves only can 
. 4 

o be infected with the jargon of a parti 
profeſſion, and to know only the language of a ſingh 
rank of mortals, is indeed fufficichtly deſpicable. - 
But as limits muſt be always ſet to the excurſions - 
of the human mind, there will be ara . 
every man more zeal roſecutes, ſome darling 
ſubje& on which he 2 pleaſed to con- 
verſe; and he that can moſt inform or beſt under- 
ſtand him, will certainly be welcomed with parti- 

Such partiality is not wholly to be avoided, nor 
is it culpable, unleſs ſuffered fo far to predominate 
as to produce averſion from other kind of ex- 
cellence, and to ſhade the luſtre of diſſimilar virtues. - 
Thoſe therefore, whom the lot of life has conjoined, 
ſhould endeavour conſtantly to approach towards 
the inclination of cach other, invigorate every mo- 
tion of concurrent defire, and fan every ſpark of 

It has been juſtly obſerved, that diſcord gene- 
rally operates in little things 3; it is inflamed to its 
utmoſt vchemence by is of taſte, * 

| . 3 
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than of principles; and might therefore commonly 
be avoided by innocent conformity, which, if it was 


not at firſt the motive, ought always to be the con- 
ſequence of indiſſoluble union. 


PAR. APIS SA NS AN ERS. 


Nums. 100. SATURDAY, March 2, 1751. 


Omne vaſer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico 

Tangit, et admiſſus circum precordia ludit. Prxsius. 
Horace, with fly infinuating grace, 

Laugh'd at his friend, and look'd him in the face ; 
Would raiſe a bluſh where ſecret vice he found, 

tickle while he gently prob'd the wound. 

ith ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd; 

But made the defperate paſſes, when he imil'd. DayDex. 


To the-BAMBLER. 


8 1 R, 0 1 f 1 

As very many well-diſpoſed perſons, by the 
| A unavoidable neceflity of their affairs, are fo 
unfortunate as to be totally buried in the country, 
where they labour under the moſt deplorable igno- 
rance of what 1s 8 among the polite part 
of mankind, I cannot help thinking, that, as a 
public writer, you ſhould take the caſe of theſe 
truly compaſſionable objects under your conſide- 
ration. 

Theſe unhappy languiſhers in obſcurity ſhould 
be furniſhed with ſuch accounts of the employ- 
ments of people of the world, as may 
them in their ſeveral remote corners to a la 
imitation 3; or, at leaſt, ſo far inform and prepare 
them, that if by any joyful change of fituation 
they ſhould be f y tranſported into the gay 


ſcene, 
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ſcene, they may not gape, and wonder, and ſtare, 
and be utterly at a loſs how to behave and make a 
proper appearance in it. 

It is inconceivable how much the welfare of all the 
country towns in the kingdom might be promoted, 
if you would uſe your charitable endeavours to raiſe 
ia them a noble emulation of the manners and cuſ- 
toms of higher life. 

For this purpoſe you ſhould give a very clear and 
ample deſcription of the whole ſet of polite acquire- 
ments; a complete hiſtory of forms, faſhions, fro- 
licks, of routs, drums, hurricanes, balls, aTemblies, 
ridottos, maſquerades, auctions, plays, operas, pu 
pet-ſhows, and bear-gardens ; of all thoſe delights 
which profitably engage the attention of the moſt 
ſublime charaRers, and by which they have brought 
to ſuch amazing perieQion the whole art and myſ- 
tery of paſſing day after day, weck after week, and 
year aftcr year, without the heavy aſſiſtance of an 
on: thing that formal creatures are pleaſed to call 


_ uſeful and neceſſary. — 


In giving due inſtructions through what ſteps to 
attain this ſummit of human excellence, you may 
add ſuch irreſiſtible arguments in its favour, as mult 
convince numbers, who in other inſtances do not 
ſeem to want natural underſtanding, of the unac- 
countable error of ſuppoſing they were ſent into the 
world for any other purpoſe but to flutter, ſport, and 
ſhine. For, after all, nothing can be clearer than 
that an everlaſting round of diverſion, and the more 
lively and hurrying the better, is the moſt important 
cnd of human life. 

It is really prodigious, ſo much as the world is 
improved, that there ſhould in theſe days be per- 
ſons fo ignorant and ſtupid as to think it neceſſary 


N 4 to 
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to miſpend their time, and trouble their heads about 
any thing elſe than purſuing the preſent fancy ; for 
what elſe is worth living for ? | 

It is time enough forely to think of conſequences 
when they come; and as for the antiquated notions 
of duty, they are not to be met with in any 
French novel, or . any book one ever looks into, 
but derived almoſt wholly from the writings of au- 
thors, who lived a vaſt many ages ago, and who, 
as they were totally without any idea of thoſe ac- 
compliſhments which now charaQeriſe people of diſ- 
tinction, have been for ſome time ſinking apace into 
utter contempt. It does not appear that even their 
moſt zealous admirers, for ſome partiſans of his 
own fort every writer will have, can pretend to ſay 
they were ever at one ridotto. 

In the important article of diverſions, the cere- 
monial of viſits, the extatick delight of unfriendly 
intimacies and unmeaning civilities, they are abſo- 
lutely filent. Blunt truth, and downright honeſty, 
plain clothes, ſtaying at home, hard work, few 
words, and thoſe unenlivened with cenſure or double 
meaning, are what they recommend as the orna- 
ments and pleaſures of life. Little oaths, polite 
diſimulation, tea-table ſcandal, delightful indo- 
lence, the glitter of finery, the triumph of prece- 
dence, the enchantments of flattery, they ſeem to 
have had no notion of, and I cannot but laugh to 
think what a figure they would have made in a 


drawing-room, and how frighted they would have 


looked at a gaming-table. 
The noble zeal of patriotiſm that diſdains autho- 


1 on laws for ſport, was abſolutely 
Indeed 


rity, and t 
the averſion of theſe tame wretches. 
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Indeed one cannot difcover any one thing they 
pretend to teach people, but to be wiſe, and good; 
acquirements. mftnitely below the confideration of 
perfons of taſte and fpirit, who know how to ſpend 
their time to ſo much better e. 

Among other admirable improvements, pray, 
Mr. Rambler, do not forget to enlarge on the very 
extenſtve benefit of playing cards on Sundays, a 
practice of fuch infinite uſe, that we may modeſtly 
expect to ſee it prevail univerſally in all parts of 
this kingdom. 

To ns of faſhion, the advantage is obvious; 
becauſe, as for ſome ſtrange reaſon or other, which 
no fine gentleman or fine lady has yet been able 
to penetrate, there 1s neither play, nor maſquerade, 
nor bottled conjurer, nor any other thing worth 
living for, to be had on a Sunday; if it were not 
for the charitable aſſiſtance of whiſt or bragg, the 
genteel part of mankind muſt, one day in ſeven, - 
neceſfarily ſuffer a total extinction of being. 

Nor are the perfons' of rank the'only gainers 
by fo ſalutary a cuſtom, which extends its good 
influence, in ſome degree, to the lower orders of 
people 3 but were it quite general, how much better 
an erer would the world be than it is even 
now 

Tis hard upon poor creatures, be they ever ſo 
mean, to deny them thoſe enjoyments and liberties 
which are y open to all. Vet if ſervants 
were taught to go to church on this day, ſpend 
ſqme part of it in reading or receiving inſtruction 
id a family way, and the reſt in mere friendly con- 
verſation, . the poor wretches would infallibly take 
it into their heads, that they were obliged to be 

N 5 ſober, 


Py 
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ſober, modeſt, diligent, and faithful to their maſters 
and miſtreſſes. 

Now ſurely no one of common nce or 
humanity would wiſh their domeſticks infected 
with ſuch ſtrange and primitive notions, or laid 
under ſuch unmerciful reſtraints: All which may, 
in a great meaſure, be prevented by the prevalence 
of the good-humoured faſhion that I would have 
you recommend. For when the lower kind of 

ple ſee their betters, with a truly laudable ſpirit, 
inſulting and flying in the face of thoſe rude, ill- 
bred diQators, piety and the laws, they are there- 
by excited and admoniſhed, as far as actions can 
admoniſh and excite, and taught that they too 
have an equal right of ſetting them at defiance in 
ſuch inſtances as their particular neceſſities and 
inclinations may require: and thus is the liberty 
of the whole human ſpecies mightily improved 
and enlarged. | 

In ſhort, Mr. Rambler, by a faithful repreſenta- 
tion 52 numberleſs benefits of a modiſh lie, 

will have done your in promoting w 
_ body ſeems _, colfeſs the true purpoſe of 
human exiſtence, perpetual diftipation. 

By encouraging people to employ their whole 
attention on trifles, make amuſement their 
ſole ſtudy, you will teach them how to avoid 
— very uneaſy reflect ions. 

All the ſoft feelings of humanity, the ſympa- 
thies of friendſhip, all natural temptations to the 
care of a family, and ſolicitude about the good or 
ill of others, with the whole train of domeſtick and 
ſocial affections, which create ſuch daily anxieties 
and embarraſſments, will be happily ſtifled and 
ſuppreſſed in a round of perpetual delights; ng 
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all ſerious thoughts, but particularly that of here- 
after, be baniſhed out of the world; a moſt per- 

lexing apprehenſion, but luckily a moſt ground- 
leſs one too, as it is ſo very clear a caſe, that 
nobody ever dies. 


Nou. 101. TuesDaY, March 5, 1751. 


Mella jubes Hybæla tibi vel Hymettia naſci, 
Et thyma Cecropie Corfica penis api. MART, 
Alas! dear Sir, you try in vain, 
Impoſſibilities to gain; 
No dee from Cor fta s rank juice, 
Hyblaan honey can produce. F. LESwis. 


To the RAMBL ER. 


SIR, | 

H* VING by ſeveral years of continual ſtudy 
treaſured in my mind a great number of prin- 

ciples and ideas, and obtained by frequent exerciſe 
the power of applying them with propriety, and 
combining them with readineſs, I reſolved to quit 
the univerſity, where I confidered myſelf as a gem 
hidden in the mine, and to mingle in the crowd of 
publick life. I was naturally attracted by the com- 
pany of thoſe who were of the ſame age with 
myſelf, and finding that my academical gravity 
contributed very little to my reputation, applied 
my facultics to jocularity and barleſquet” Thus, 
in a ſhort time, I had heated my imagination to 
ſuch a ſtate of activity and ebullition, that upon 
every occaſion it fumed away in burſts of wit, 
and evaporations of gaicty. Ile am: on a ſudden 
the 
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the idol of the coffee-houſe, was in one winter 
ſolicited to accept the preſidentſbip of ſive clubs, 

was dragged by violence to every new play, and 
quoted in every controverſy upon theatrical merit; 
was in every lick place 12 by a multi- 
tude of h auditors, who retailed in other 
places of reſort my maxims and my jeſts, and was 
boaſted as their intimate and companion by many, 
who had no other pretenſions to my acquaintanee, 
than that they had drank chocolate in the ſame 
room. 

You will not wonder, Mr. RAMMsTLR, that I 
mention my ſucceſs with ſome appearance of tri- 
umph and elevation. Perhaps no kind of ſuperio- 
rity is more Aattering or aa than that which 
is conferred ow the powers of converſation, 
extemporaneous 1 fancy, er 1 Be 
of language, and fertility of ſentiment. In other 
exertions of genius, the greater part of the praiſe 
is unknown and unenjoyed; the writer, indeed, 
ſpreads his reputation to a wider extent, but re- 
ceives little pleaſure or advantage from the diffuſion 
of his name, and only obtains a kind of nominal 
ſovereignty over regions which. pay no tribute. 
The colloquial wit always bis own radiance 
reſſected on himſelf, and enjoys all the pleaſure 
which he beſtows; he finds his power confeſſed 
by every one that approaches him, ſees friendſhip 
kindling with rapture, and attention ſwelling into 

raiſe. 
| The "Ihre which every man feels of N rn 
and eſteem, is ſo much gratified by finding a 
aſſembly, at his entrance, brightened with glad. 
neſs and huſhed with expectation, that the recol- 
lection of ſuch diſtinctions can ſcarcely fail to be 
* 
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eaſing whenſdever it is innocent. And my con- 

cience does not h me with any mean or 
criminal effects of vanity ; fince I always employed 
my influence on the fide of virtue, and never ſacri- 
ficed my underſtanding or my religion to the plea- 
ſure of applauſe. 

There were many whom either the defire of 
enjoying my pleaſantry, or the pride of being 
thought to enjoy it, brought often into my com- 
ny; but I was careſſed in a particular manner 
7; Ben a gentleman of a eſtate, and 
a liberal diſpoſition. My fortune being by no 
means exuberant, inclined me to be pleaſed with 
a friend who was willing to be entertained at his 
own charge. I became by daily invitations habi- 
tuated to his table, and, as he believed my ac- 
quaintance neceſſary to the character of elegance, 
which he was defirous of eftabliſhing, I lived in 
all the luxury of affluence, without expence or 
dependence, and paſſed my life in a perpetual 
reciprocation of pleaſure, with men brought toge- 
ther by ſimili of accompliſhments, or deſire 
of improvement. 

But all power has its ſphere of activity, beyond 
which it produces no effect. Demnchares being 
called by his affairs into the country, imagined 
that he ſhould increaſe his popularity by coming 
among his neighbours accompanied by a man 
whoſe abilities were fo | Dog - dg The 
report- preſently ſpread through half the country 
thas 2 was arrived, and had — 
with him the celebrated Hilarin;, by whom ſuch 
merriment would be excited, as had never been 
enjoyed or conceived” before. I knew, indeed, 
the purpoſe for which I was invited, and, as _ 
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do not look diligently out for poſſible miſcarriages, 
was pleaſed to find myſelf courted upon principles 
of intereſt, and conſi as capable of reconciling 
factions, compoſing feuds, and uniting a whole 
province in ſocial happineſs. 

After a few days ſpent in adjuſting his domeſtick 
regulations, Demochares invited all the gentlemen 
of his neighbourhood to dinner, and did not for- 
get to hint how much my preſence was expected 
to heighten the * of the feaſt. He informed 
me what prejudices my reputation had raiſed in 
my favour, and repreſented the ſatisfaction with 
which he ſhould ſee me kindle up the blaze of 
merriment, and ſhould remark the various effects 
that my fire would have upon ſuch diverſity of 
matter. | 

This declaration, by which he intended to 

uicken my vivacity, filled me with ſolicitude. I 
belt an ambition of ſhining, which I never knew 
before ; and was therefore embarraſſed with an unu- 
ſual fear of diſgrace. I paſſed the night in planning 
out to myſelf the converſation of the coming day; 
recollected all my topicks of raillery, propoſed pro- 
per ſubjeAs of ridicule, prepared ſmart replies to a 
thouſand queſtions, accommodated anſwers to ima- 
ginary repartees, and formed a magazine of remarks, 
apophthegms, tales, and illuſtrations. 

The morning broke at laſt in the midſt of theſe 
buſy meditations. I roſe with the palpitations of 
a pion on the day of combat : and, notwith- 
ſtanding all my efforts, found my ſpirits ſunk under 
the weight of expeQation The company ſoon 
after began to drop in, and every one, at his en- 
trance, was introduced to Hilariuss What con- 
ception the inhabitants of this region had 3 

o 
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of a wit, I cannot yet diſcover; but obſerved that 
they all ſeemed, after the regular exchange of com- 
pliments, to turn away diſappointed ; and that while 
we waited for dinner, they caſt their eyes firſt upon 
me, and then upon each other, like a theatrical aſ- 
ſembly waiting for a ſhew. 

From the uncafineſs of this fituation, I was re- 
lieved by the dinner; and as every attention was 
taken up by the buſineſs of the hour, I ſunk quiet- 
ly to a level with the reft of the company. But 
no ſooner were the diſhes removed, than, inſtead 
of cheerful confidence and familiar prattle, an uni- 
verſal filence again ſhewed their expeQation of 
| ſome unuſual performance. My friend endea- 
voured to rouſe them by healths and queſtions, but 
they anſwered them with great brevity, and imme- 
diately relapſed into their former taciturnity. 

I had waited in hope of ſome opportunity to 
divert them, but could find no paſs opened for a 
ſingle ſally ; and who can be merry without an ob- 
ject of mirth? After a few faint efforts, which 
produced neither applauſe nor cppoſition, I was 
content to mingle with the maſs, to put round the 
glaſs in filence, and ſolace myſelf with my own 
contemplations. - 

My friend looked round him; the gueſts ſtared 
at one another; and if now and then a few ſylla- 
bles were uttered with timidity and heſitation, there 
was none ready to make any reply. All our facul- 
ties were frozen, and every minute took away from 
our capacity of pleafing, and diſpoſition to be 
pleaſed. Thus paſſed the hours to which ſo much 
happineſs was decreed; the hours which had, by 


a kind of open proclamation, been devoted to wit, 
At 


to mirth, and to Hilarius. 
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At laſt the night came on, and the neceſſity of 


pore freed us from the perſecutions of each other. 
hos them, as they walked along the court, mur- 


muring at the loſs of the ay enquiring whe- 
ther any man would pay a ſecond vifit to a houſe 
haunted by a wit. 7 * 
Demachares, whoſe benevolence. is greater than 
his penetration, having flattered his hopes with 
the ſecondary honour which he was to gain by my. 
ſprightlineſs and elegance, and the affe&ion wit 
which he ſhould be ed for a ban- 
quet of gaicty, was not able to conceal his vexa- 
tion and reſentment, nor would eaſily be convinced, 
that I had not ſacrificed his intereſt to ſullenneſs 
and caprice, and ſtudiouſly endeavoured to diſ- 
guſt his gueſts, and ſuppreſſed my; powers of de- 
lighting, in obſtinate and premeditated filence, I 
am informed that the reproach of their ill recep- 
tion is divided by the gentlemen of the country 
between us; ſome being of opinion, that my 
friend! is deluded by an impoſtor, who, though he 
has found ſome art of gaining his fayour, is afraid 
to ſpeak. before men of more penetration; and 
others concluding, that I think only Lenden the 
proper theatre of my abilities, and diſdain to exert 
my genius for the praiſe of ruſticks. | we 
_ I believe, Mr. — that it Rb ſome-- 
times happened to others, who have the or 
ill fortune to be celebrated for wits, to fa Sade, 
the ſame cenſures upon the like occafions. I hope 
therefore that you will prevent any miſrepreſenta- 
tiems of ſuch failures, by remarking that invention 
is not wholly at the command of its poſſeſſor ; that 
the power of pleaſing is very often obſtrufted by 
the | oy that all expeQation leſſens PINE yet 
ome 
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ſome ſurprize is neceſſary to gaiety ; and that thoſe 
who defire to partake of the pleaſure of wit muſt 
contribute to its production, ſince the mind ſtag- 
nates without external ventilation, and that effer- 
veſcence of the fancy, which flaſhes into tranſ- 
9 be raiſed only by the infuſion of diſſimi- 
ar ideas. 


Nums. 102. SATURDAY, March 9, 1751. 


N ue * — labuntur tempera — 
: meque enim ere flumen, 

Nec lewis bore potof ſed ut unda impellitur undd, 
rgeturgue prior veniente, urgetque priorem,. 

Tempora fic fugiumt pariter, pariterque ſequuntur. Ovid. 

With conſtant motion as the moments glide, 

Behold in running life the rolling tide 

For none can ſtem by art, or ſtop by pow'r, 

The flowing _ — the fleeting hour: 

But wave by rſu'sd arrives on ſhore, 

And each im ald d behind impels before: 

So time on —— revolving we deſcry ; 

So minutes follow, and ſo minutes dy. ELPHINSTOX.. 


IFE,” ſays Seneca, © is a voyage, in the 
progreſs. of which we are perpetually 
changing our ſcenes : we firſt leave childhood 
c behind us, then h, then the years of ri- 

„ pened manhood, then the better and more plea- 
* ſing part of old age.” The peruſal of this paſ- 
ſage having incited in me a train of refle&ions on 
the ſtate of man, the inceſſant fluctuation of his 
wiſhes,. the gradual c of his difpofition to all. 
external objects, anlt + 4 4 Log with which 
he floats along the ſtream of time, I funk into a 


ſlumber amidſt my meditations, and, on a ſudden, 
found 
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found my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the 
ſhouts of alacrity, the ſhricks of alarm, the whiſtle 
of winds, and the daſh of waters. 

My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curio- 
ſity; but ſoon recovering myſelf fo far as to en- 
quire whither we were going, and what was the 
cauſe of ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was told 
that they were launching out into the ocean of liſe; 
that we had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, 
in which multitudes had periſhed, ſome by the 
weakneſs and fragility of their veſſels, and more 
by the folly, perverſeneſs, or negligence, of thoſe 
who undertook to ſteer them; and that we were 
now on the main ſea, abandoned to the winds and 
billows, without any other means of ſecurity than 
the care of the pilot, whom it was always in our 
power to chooſe among great numbers that offered 
their direction and afiftance. 

I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs ; 
and firſt turning my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream 
flowing through flowery iſlands, which every one 
that ſailed along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure ; 
but no ſooner touched, than the current, which, 
though not noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, 
bore him away. Bzyond theſe iſlands was all dark- 
neſs, nor could any of the paſſengers deſcribe the 
ſhore at which he gen embarked. 

Before me, and each other fide, was an expanſe 
of waters violently agitated, and covered with ſo 
thick a miſt, that the moſt perſpicuous eye could 
ſee hut a little way. It appeared to be full of rocks 
and whirlpools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full ſails, and 
inſulting thoſe whom they had left behind. So 
numerous, indeed, were 14 dangers, and ſo thick 


the 
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the darkneſs, that no caution could confer ſecurity. 
Yet there were many, who by falſe intelligence, 
betrayed their followers into whirlpools, or by vio- 
lence puſhed thoſe whom they found in their way 
againſt the rocks. 

The current was invariable and inſurmountable ; 
but though it was impoſſible to ſail againſt it, or to 
return to the place that was once paſſed, yet it was 
not ſo violent as to allow no opportunities for dex- 
terity or courage, ſince, though none could retreat 
back from danger, yet they might often avoid it 
by oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common to ſteer with 
much care or prudence; for by ſome univerſal 
infatuation, every man appeared to think himſelf 
ſafe, though he ſaw his conſorts every moment 
finking round him; and no ſooner had the waves 
cloſed over them, than their fate and their miſcon- 
duct were forgotten; the voyage was purſued with 
the ſame jocund confidence; every man congra- 
tulated himſelf upon the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, 
and believed himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in 
which his friend was ſwallowed, or glide over the 
rocks on which he was daſhed : nor was it often 
obſerved that the ſight of a wreck made any man 
change his courſe : if he turned aſide for a mo- 
ment, he ſoon forgot the rudder, and left himſelf 
azain to the diſpoſal of chance. 

This negligence did not proceed from indiffer: 
ence, or from weakneſs of their preſent condition; 
for not one of thoſe who thus ruſhed upon de- 
ſtruction, failed, when he was ſinking, to call 
Hudly upon his aſſociates for that help which could 
not now be given him; and many ſpent their laſt 
moments in cautioning others againſt the oy by 

whic 
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2 they were intercepted in the midſt of their 
ir benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, 
wg their admonitions were unre 

The veſſels in which we ha embarked being 
confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream 
of life, were viſibly impaired in the courſe of the 

: fo that eve paſſen was certain, that 
how long ſoever = might, os favourable acci- 
dents, or by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he 
muſt fink at laſt. 

This neceſſit oy of — 2 ht have been 
expected to ſadden the gay, intimidate the 
daring, at leaſt to keep the © melanchely and timo- 
rous in perpetual torments, and hinder them from 
any 9 of the varieties and gratifications 
which nature offered them as the ſolace of their 
labours; yet in effect none feemed leſs to expect 
deſtruction than thoſe to whom it was moſt dread- 
ful; they all had the art of concealing their dan- 

from themſelves; and thoſe who knew their 

inability to bear a fight of the terrorrs that embar- 
raſſed their way, took care never to look forward, 
but found ſome amuſement for the . moment, 
and generally entertained themſelves by playing 
with Horz, who was the conſtant ociate 
the voyage of life. 

on 
thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that | 
thould eſcape, but that they ſhould fink laſt; and 
with this promiſe one was fatisfied, though 
he laughed at the for ſeeming to believe it. 
Horz, indeed, Gap wn mocked the * 
her companions A rye wn as their ve 
grew leaky, ſhe her aſſurances of ſafet 
and none were more buſy in making — 


a long 
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2 long voyage, than they whom all but themſelves 
ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by irreparable decay. 

In the midſt of the current of life was the gulph 
of INTEMPERANCE, a dreadful whirlpool, inter- 

rſed with rocks, of which the pointed crags were 
concealed under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage, on which EAsE ſpread couches of repoſe, 
and with ſhades, where PLzt asurE warbled the 
ſong of invitation. Within fight of theſe rocks 
all who failed on the ocean of lite muſt neceſſarily 
paſs. Rx ason, indeed, was always at hand to 
ſteer the paſſengers through a narrow outlet by 
which they might eſcape ; but very few could, by 
her intreaties or remonſtrances, be induced to put 
the rudder into her hand, without ſtipulating that 
. ſhe ſhould approach ſo near unto the rocks of 
PLEASURE, that they might ſolace themſelves 
with a "ſhort enjoyment of that delicious region, 
after which they always determined to purſue their 
courſe without any other deviation. 

Rx Aso was too often prevailed upon ſo far 
by theſe promiſes, as to venture her charge within 
the eddy of the gulph of InTEMPERANCE, where, 
indeed, the circumyolution was weak, but yet 
interrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, 
by inſenſible rotations, towards the center. She 
then repented her temerity, and with all her force 
endeavoured to retreat ; but the draught of the 
gulph was generally too ſtrong to be overcome; 
and the paſſenger, having danced in circles with a 
pleaſing and giddy velocity, was at laſt over- 
whelmed and loſt. Thoſe few whom Re ason 
was able to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo many 
ſhocks upon the points which ſhot out from the 


rocks of PLEASURE, that they were unable to 
continue 
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continue their courſe with the ſame ſtrength and 
facility as before, but floated along timorouſly and 
feebly, endangered by every breeze, and ſhattered 
by every ruffle of the watery till they funk, by flow 
degrees, after long ſtruggles, and innumerable ex- 
tents, always repining at their own folly, and 
warning others againſt the firſt approach of the 
gulph of InTEMPERANCE. - 

There were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the 
breaches and ſtop the leaks of the veſſels which had 
been ſhattered on the rocks of PLR ASU RE. Man 
appeared to have great confidence in their ſkill, 
and ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from fink- 
ing, who had received only a fingle blow ; but I 
remarked that few veſſels laſted long which had 
been much repaired, nor was it found that the 
artiſts themſelves continued afloat longer than 
thoſe who had leaſt of their aſſiſtance. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of 
life, the cautious had above the negligent, was, 
that * ſunk later, and more ſuddenly; for the 
paſſed till they had ſometimes ſeen all 
thoſe in whoſe company they had iſſued from the 
ſtreights of infancy, periſh in the way, and at laſt 
were overſet by a croſs breeze, without the toil of 
refiſtance, or the anguiſh of expectation. But ſuch 
as had often fallen againſt the rocks of PIR ASUVRE, 
commonly ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended 
long with the encroaching waters, and haraſſed 
themſelves by labours that ſcarce Hor herſelf 
could flatter with ſucceſs. 

As 'I was looking upon the various fate of the 
multitude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with 
an admonition from ſome unknown Power, Gaze 
not idly upon others when thou thyſelf art fink- 

cc ing 5 
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“ing. Whence is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, 
** when thou and they are equally endangered 6 


I looked, and ſeeing the gulph of IN TEMYERANCE 
before me, ſtarted and awaked. 


GOL IT DEIIVELIVIRICELEMI 
Nums. 103. Tovzspay, March 12, 1751. 


Scire volunt ſecreta domus, atque inde timeri. Joy. 


They ſearch the ſecrets of the houſe, and fo 
Ale worſhipp'd there, and fear'd for what they know. 


Dxrpen. 


URIOSITY is one of the permanent and 
certain charaQeriſticks of a vigorous intel- 
le. Every advance into knowledge opens new 
proſpects, and produces new incitements to fur- 
ther s. All the attainments poſſible in 
our preſent ſtate are evidently inadequate to our 
capacities of enjoyment; conqueſt ferves no 
rpoſe but that of kindling ambition, diſcovery 
Lis no effect but of raiſing expeQation ; the gra- 
tification of one defire encourages another ; and 
after all our labours, ſtudies, and enquiries, we are 
continually at the ſame diſtance from the comple- 
tion of our ſchemes, have ſtill ſome wiſh importu- 
nate to be ſatisfied, and ſome faculty reftleſs and 
turbulent for want of its enjoyment. 

The defire of knowledge, though often ani- 
mated by intrinſick and adventitious motives, 
ſeems on many occaſions to operate without ſubor- 
dination to any other principle; we are eager to 
ſee and hear, without intention of referring our 
obſervations to a farther end; we climb a moun- 
tain for a proſpe& of the plain ; we run * ho 

| os 
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ſtrand in a ſtorm, that we may contemplate the 
-agitation of the water; we range from city to city, 
though we profeſs neither architecture nor fortifi- 
cation; we croſs {cas only to view nature in na- 
kedneſs, or magnificence in ruins ; we are equally 
allured by novelty of every kind, by a deſert or a 
palace, a cataract or a cavern, by every thing rude 
and every thing poliſhed, every thing great and 
every thing little; we do not ſee a thicket but with 
ſome temptation to enter it, nor. remark an inſet 
Ying ore us but with an inclination to pur- 
ue it. 

This paſſion is, perhaps, larly heightened 
in proportion as the powers of the mind are ele- 
vated and enlarged. Lucan therefore introduces 
Cæſar ſpeaking with dignity ſuitable to the gran- 
deur of his deſigns and the extent of his capacity, 
when he declares to the high- prieſt of Egypt, that 
he has no defire equally powerful with that of 
finding the origin of the Nile, and that he would 
quit all the projects of the civil war for a fight of 
thoſe fountains which had been ſo long concealed. 
And Hemer, when he would furniſh the Sirens with 
a temptation, to..which his hero, renowned for 
wiſdom, might yield without diſgrace, makes them 
declarc, that none ever departed from them but 
with increaſe of knowledge. 

There is, indeed, ſcarce any kind of ideal ac- 
quirement which, may not be applied to ſome uſe, 
or which may not at leaſt gratify pride with occa- 
gonal ſuperiority z but whoever attends the mo- 
tions of his own mind will find, that upon the firſt 
appearance of an object, or the. firſt ſtart of a 
queſtion, his inclination to a nearer view, or more 
accurate diſcuſſion, precedes all thoughts of profit, 

or 
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or of competition; and that his defires take wing 
by inſtantaneous impulſe, though their flight may 
be invigorated, or their efforts renewed, by ſubſe- 
quent confiderations. The grati fication of curioſity 
rat her frees us from uneaſineſs than confers pleaſure; 
we are more pained by ignorance than deli vas by 
inſtruction. Curiofity is the t 15 the thirſt of the foul ; 
inflamesand torments us, and makes us taſte 

_ with joy, however otherwiſe infipid, by ere 


may be 

"i is RIA that the earlieſt ſcarchers after know- 

__ muſt have propoſed knowledge only as their 

and that ſcience, though — the 
— 4 'of intereſt, was the daughter of curioſity ; 
for — can believe that they who firſt watched 
the courſe of the ſtars, foreſaw the uſe of their diſ- 
coveries to the facilitation of commerce, or the 
menſuration of time? They were delighted with 
the ſplendor of the nocturnal ſkies, they found 
that the lights changed their places ; w they 
admired they were anxious to underſtand, and in 
time traced their revolutions. 

There are, indeed, beings in the form of men, 
who appear ſatisfied with their intelleQual poſſeſ- 
ſions, and ſeem to live without defire of enlargir g 
their conceptions ; before whom the world paſſes 
without notice, and who are equally unmoved by 
nature or by art. . * 

This negligence is ometimes only t temporary 
effect of 3 paſſion; a lover finds no 
inclination to travel any path, but that which leads 
to the habitation of his miſteſs ; a trader can ſpare 
little attention to common occurrences, when his 
fortune is endangered by a ſtorm. It is frequently 
the conſequence of a _ immerſion in ſenſuality : 

Vor. It. corporeal 
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corporeal pleaſures may be indulged till the me- 
mory of every other kind of happineſs is obli- 
terated ; the mind, long habituated to a let hargick 
and quieſcent ſtate, is unwilling to wake to the 
toil of thinking; and though ſhe may ſometimes 
be diſturbed by the obtruſion of new i ſhrinks 
back again to ignorance and reſt. 

But, indeed, if we except them to whom the 
continual taſk of procuring the ſupports of life, 
denies all opportunities of deviation from their 
own narrow track, the number of ſuch as live 
without the ardour of enquiry is very ſmall, 
though many content themſelves with cheap 
amuſements, and waſte their lives in reſearches of 


no importance. 
to buſy and 


There is no ſnare more dangerous 
excurſive minds, than the cobwobs of petty inqui- 
fitiveneſs, which entangle them in trivial employ- 
ments and. minute ſtudies, and detain them in a 
middle ſtate, between the tediouſneſs of total in- 
activity, and the fatigue of laborious efforts, en- 
chant them at once with eaſe and novelty, and 
vitiate them with the luxury of learning. The 
neceſſity of doing ſomething, and the fear of un- 
dertaking much, finks the hiſtorian to a 
nealogiſt, the philoſopher to a journaliſt of the 
w-ather, and the mathematician to a conſtructer 
of dials. 

It is happy when thoſe who cannot content 
themſelves to be idle, nor reſolve to be induſtrious, 
are at leaſt employed without injury to others ; 
but it ſeldom happens that we «can contain our- 
ſelves long in a neutral ſtate, or forbear to fink 
into vice, wl en we are no longer ſoaring towards 
virtue. | 


3 Nugaculus 
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Nugaculus was diſtinguiſhed in his earlier years 


by an uncommon livelineſs of imagination, quick- 
neſs of ſagacity, and extent of — hen 
he entered into life, he applied himſelf with parti- 
cular inquiſitiveneſs to examine the various mo- 
tives of human actions, the complicated influence 
of mingled affeQions, the different modifications 
of intereſt and ambition, and the various cauſes of 
1 and ſucceſs both in public and private 
airs. 

Though his friends did not diſcover to what 
po all theſe obſervations were collected, or 

w Nugaculus would much improve his virtue or 
his fortune by an inceſſant attention to changes of 
countenance, burſts of inconſideration, ſallies of 
paſſion, and all the other caſualties by which he 
uſed to trace a character, yet they could not den 
the ſtudy of human nature to be worthy of a wiſe 
man; they therefore flattered his vanity, applauded 
his diſcoveries, and liſtened with ſubmiffive modeſty 
to his lectures on the uncertainty of inclination, the 
weakneſs of reſolves, and the inſtability of temper, 
to his account of the various motives which agitate 
the mind, and his ridicule of the modern dream of 
a ruling paſhon. 

Such was the firſt incitement of Nugaculus to a 
cloſe inſpection into the conduct mankind. 
He had no intereſt in view, and therefore no de- 
ſign of ſupplantation; he had no malevolence, and 
therefore detected faults without any intention to 
expoſe them ; but having once found the art of 
engaging his attention upon others, he had no in- 
clination to call it back to himſelf, but has paſſed 
his time in keeping a watchful eye upon every 

O 2 riſing 
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riſing character, and lived upon a ſmall eſtate with- 
out any thought of enereaſing it. 

He is, by continual application, become a ge- 
neral maſter of ſecret hiſtory, and can give an ac- 
count of the intrigues, private marriages, com 
titions, and ſtratagems, of half a century. He 
knows the mortgages upon every man's eſtate, 
the terms upon which every (| hrift raiſes his. 
money, the real and fortune of every lady, 
the jointure ſtipulated by every contract, and the. 
expeQations of every family from maiden aunts and 
"childleſs acquaintances. can relate the econo- 
my of every houſe, knows how much one man's 

lar is. robbed by his butler, and the land of an- 
other underlet by his ſteward ; he can tell where 
the manor- houſe is falling, though large ſums are 
yearly paid for repairs; and where the tenants . 
are ſelling woods without the conſent of the owner. 

To obtain all this intelligence he is inadvert- 
ently guilty of a thouſand acts of treachery. He 
ſees no man's ſervant without draining him of his 
truſt; he enters no family without flattering the 
children into diſcoveries ; he is a — ſpy 
upon the doors of his neighbours ; and knows by 
long experience, at whatever diſtance, the looks of 
a creditor, a borrower, a lover, and a pimp. 
Nugaculus is not ill-natured, and t his 
induſtry not hitherto been very miſchievous 
to others, 0 to ot by iſe ſince he 
cannot enjoy this knowledge diſcovering it, 
and, if he had no other motive to loquacity, is 
obliged to traffick like the chymiſts, and purchaſe 
one ſecret with another; he is every day more 
hated as he is more known; for he is conſidered 

—_— — 
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by great numbers as one that has their fame and 
their happineſs in his power, and no man can 
much love him of whom he lives in fear. 

Thus has an intention, innocent at firſt, if not 
laudable, the intention of regulating his own be- 
-haviour by the experience of others, by an acci- 
dental declenfion of minuteneſs, betrayed Nugacu- 
lus, not only to a fooliſh, but vicious waſte of a life 
which might have been honourably paſſed in pub- 
lick fervices, or domeſtick virtues. has loſt his 
original intention, and given up his mind to em- 
ployments that engroſs, but do not improve it. 


Nous. 104. SATURDAY, March 16, 1751. 


—Nib{l creder 
— . "on Jur AL» 


None e er rejects hyperbolies of praiſe. 


HE apparent inſufficiency of every indivi- 
t ] dual to his own happineſs or ſafety, compels 
us to ſeek from one another aſſiſtance and ſupport. 
The neceſſity of joint efforts for the execution of 
any great or extenſive deſign, the variety of powers 
diſſeminated -in the ſpecies, and .the proportion 
between the defects and excellencics of different 
perſons, demand an interchange of help, and com- 
munications of intelligence, and by frequent reci- 
procat ions of beneficence unite mankind in ſociety 
and friendſhip. 
If it can be imagined that there ever was a time 
when the inhabitants of any country were in a * 


O 3 
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of equality, without diſtinction of rank, or pecu- 
larity of poſſeſſions, it is reaſonable to believe that 
every man was then loved in proportion as he 
could contribute by his ſtrength, or his ſkill, to 
the ſupply of natural wants; there was then little 
room * pee viſh diſlike, or capricious favour ; the 
affeQion admitted into the heart was rather eſteem 
than tenderneſs ; and kindneſs was only purchaſed 
by benefits. But when by force or policy, by wiſdom 
or by fortune, property and ſuperiority were in- 
troduced and eſtabliſhed, ſo that many were con- 
demned to labour for the ſupport of a few, then 
they whoſe poſſeſſions ſwelled above their wants, 
naturally laid out their ſuperfluities upon pleaſure ; 
and thoſe who could not gain friendſhip y neceſ- 
= offices endeavoured to promote their intereſt 
tyluxurious gratifications, and to create need which 
they might be courted to ſupply. 

The defires of mankind are much more nume - 
rous than their attainments, and the capacity of 
imagination is much larger than actual enjoyment. 
Mukitudes are therefore unſatisfied with their al- 
lotment; and he that hopes to improve his con- 
dition by the favour of another, and either finds 
no room for the exertion of great qualities, or per- 
ccives himſelf excelled by his rivals, will, by other 
expedients, endeavour to become agreeable where 
he cannot be important, and learn, by degrees, 
to number the art of pleafing among the moſt uſeful 
ſtudics, and moſt e acquiſitions. 

This art, like others, is cultivated in proportion 
to its uſefulneſs, and will always flouriſh moſt 
where it is moſt rewarded ; for this reaſon we find 
it practiſed with great affiduity under abſolute 
governments, where honours and riches are as 

tac 
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the hands of one man, whom all endeavour to 
propitiate, and who ſoon becomes ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to compliance and officiouſneſs, as 
not eaſily to find, in the moſt delicate addreſs, 
that novelty which is neceſſary to procure at- 
tention. 

It is diſcovered by a very few experiments, that 
no man is much pleaſed with a companion, who: 
does not increaſe, imſome reſpect, his fondneſs 
himſelf; and, therefore, he that wiſhes rather to 
be led: forward to proſperity by the gentle hand of 
favour, than to force his way by labour and merit, 
muſt confider with more care how to diſplay his 

tron's excellencies than his own ; that whenever 
be approaches, he may fill the imagination with 
pleaſing dreams, and chaſe away diſguſt and 
wearineſs by a perpetual: ſueceſſion of delightful 
images. 

This may, indeed, ſometimes be effected by 
turning the attention upon advantages which are 
really poſſeſſed; or upon proſpects which reaſon 
ſpreads before hope ; for whoever can deſerve or 
require to be courted, has generally, either from 
nature or from fortune, gifts, which he may re- 
view with ſatisfaction, and of which, when he is 
artfully recalledto the contemplation, he will ſeldo m 
be diſpleaſed: 

But thoſe who have once degraded their under- 
ſtanding to an application only to the paſſions, and 
who have learned to derive hope from any other 
ſources than induſtry and virtue, ſeldom retain 
dignity and magnanimity ſufficient to defend them 
againſt the conſtant recurrence of temptation to 
falſchood. He that is too defirous to be loved, 
will ſoon learn to flatter, and when he has ex- 
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hauſted all the variations of honeſt praiſe, and can 
delight no longer with the civility of truth, he 
will invent new topicks of panegyrick, and break 
out into raptures at virtues and beautics conferred 
by himſelt. 

The drudgeries of dependence would, indeed, 
be aggravated by hopeleſneſs of fucceſs, if no indul- 
gence was allowed to adulation. He that will ob- 
ſtinately confine his patron to hear only the com- 
mendations which he deſerves, will ſoon be forced 
to give way to others that regale him with more 
compaſs of muſick. The greateſt human virtue 
bears no proportion to human vanity. We always 
think ourſelves better than we are, and are gene- 
rally defirous that others ſhould think us ftill bet- 
ter than we think ourſelves. To praiſe us for 
actions or diſpoſitions, which deſerve praiſe, is not 
to confer a benefit, but to pay a tribute. We 
have always pretenſions to fame, which, in our 
own hearts, we know to be diſputable, and which 
we are deſirous to ſtrengthen by a new ſuffrage; 
we have always hopes which we ſuſpe& to be fal- 
lacious, and of which we cagerly ſnatch at every 
confirmation. 

It may, indeed, be proper to make the firſt ap- 
proaches under the conduct of truth, and to ſecure 
credit to future encomiums, by ſuch praiſe as may 
be ratified by the conſcience : but the mind once 
habituated to the luſciouſneſs of eulogy, becomes, 
in a ſhort time, nice and faſtidious, and, like a 
vitiated palate, is inceſſantly calling for higher 
gratifications. | 

It is ſcarcely credible to what diſcern- 
ment may be dazzled by the miſt of pride, and 
wiſdom inaftuated by the intoxication of flattery ; 
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or how low the genius may deſcend by ſucceſhve 
| am of ſervility, and how ſwiftly it may fall 
down the precipice of falſehood. No man can, 
indeed, obſerve, without indi 10n, on what 
names, both of ancient and modern times, the ut- 
' moſt exuberance of praiſe has been laviſhed, and 
by what hands it has been beſtowed. It has never 
-yet been found, that the tyrant, the plunderer, the 
oppreſſor, the moſt hateful of the hateful, the moſt 
profligate of the profligate, have been denied any 
celebrations which they were willing to purchaſe, or 
that wickedneſs and folly have not found correſpond- 
ent flatterers through all their ſubordinations, except 
when they have been affociated with avarice or 
-verty, and have wanted either inclination or ability 
to hire a panegyriſt. 
- As there is no character ſo deformed as to fright 
away from it the proſtitutes of praiſe, there is no 
degree of encomiaſtick veneration which pride has 
refuſed. The emperors of Rome ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be worſhipped in their lives with altars and 
| facrifices; and in an age more enlightened, the terms 
22 to the praiſe and worſhip of the Supreme 
ing, have been applied to wretches whom it was 
the reproach of humanity to number among men; 
and whom nothing but riches or power hindered .. 
thoſe that read or wrote their deification, from hunt- 
ing into the toils of juſtice, as diſturbers of the 
peace of nature. 

There are, indeed, many among the poetical 
flatterers, who muſt be refigned to infamy without 
vindication, and whom we muſt confeſs to have 
deſerted the cauſe of virtue for pay; they have 
committed, inſt full conviction, the crime of 
obliterating the diſtinctions between good and * 

an 
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and inſtead of oppoſing the encroachments of vice, 
have incited her progreſs, and celebrated her con- 
queſts. But there is a lower elaſs of ſycophants, 
whoſe underſtanding has not made them capable of 
equal guilt. Every man of high rank is ſurrounded 
with numbers, who have no other rule of thought or 
action, than his maxims, and his conduct; whom 
the honour of beingnumbered among his acquaint- ' 
ance, reconciles to all his vices, and all his abſurdi- 
ties; and who eaſily perſuade themſelves to eſteem 

him, by whoſe regard they eonfider themſelves as 
diſtinguiſhed and exalted. 

It is dangerous for mean minds to venture them- 
ſelves within the ſphere of greatneſs. Supidity is 
ſoon blinded by the ſplendor of wealth, and coward- 
ice is eaſily fettered in the ſhackles of dependance. 
To ſolicit patronage, is, at leaſt, in the event, to ſet 
virtue to ſale. None can be pleaſed without praiſe, 
and few can be praiſed without falſchood ; few can 
be aſſiduous without ſervility,, and none can be ſer- 
vile without corruption. 
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Noums. 105. TuzsDAY, March 19, 1751. 


Animorum | 
Impulſu, et carcd magnaque cupidine ducti. Joy. 


DDr 


Was lately conſidering, among other objects 

of ſpeculation, the new attempt of an univerſal 
regifter, an office, in which man may lodge 
an account of his ſuperfluities and wants, of what- 
ever he defires to purchaſe or ſell. My imagi- 
nation ſoon preſented to me the latitude to which 
this deſign may be extended by integrity and in- 
duſtry, and the advantages which may be juſtly 
hoped from a general mart of intelligence, when 
once its reputation ſhall be ſo eſtabliſhed, that 
neither reproach: nor fraud ſhall be feared from it; 
when an application to it ſhall not be cenſured as 
the laſt reſource of deſperation, nor its informa- 
tions ſuſpected as the fortuitous ſuggeſtions of men 
obliged not to appear ignorant. A where 
every exuberance may be diſcharged, and every 
defici ſupplied, where every lawful paſſion 
my find its tfications, and every honeſt cu- 
riofity receive ſatisfaction, where the ſtock of a 
nation, pecuniary and intellectual, may be brought 
together, and where all conditions of humanity 
may hope to find relief, pleaſure, and accommo- 
dation, muſt equally deſerve the attention of the 
merchant and Fur of him who mingles 
in the tumult of bufineſs, and him who only lives 
to amuſe himſelf with the various employments 
and purſuits of others. Nor will it be an unin- 
ſtructing ſchool to the greateſt maſters of method 
and diſpatch, if ſuch multiplicity can be 1 
| or 
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from embarraſſment, and ſuch tumult from in- 
accuracy. 

While I was concerting this ſplendid project, 
and filling my thoughts with its regulation, its 
conveniencies, its varicty, and its conſequences, 
I ſunk gradually into 2 but the ſame images, 
though leſs diſtinct, ſtill continued to float upon 
my fancy. I perceived myſelf at the gate of an 
immenſe edifice, where innumerable multitudes 
were paſſing without confuſion 3 every face on 
which Far my eyes, ſeemed ſettled in the con- 
templation of ſome important purpoſe, and every 
foot was haſtened by eagerneſs and expeRation. 
I followed the crowd without knowing whither 1 
ſhould be drawn, and remained a while in the 
unpleaſing ſtate of an idler, where all other beings 
were buſy, giving place every moment to thoſe 
who had more importance in their looks. Aſhamed 
to ſtand ignorant, and afraid to aſk queſtions, at 
laſt I ſaw a lady ſweeping by me, whom by the 
quickneſs of her eyes, the agility of her ſteps, and 
a mixture of levity and impatience, I knew to be 
rr . Great 
6 eſs,” faid I, “ may thy votar permit- 
© ted to implore thy Ge 7 then haſt been my 
% dire&reſs from the firſt dawn of reaſon, if I 
„ have followed thee through the maze of life with 
„ invariable — if I have turned to every new 
* call, and quitted at thy nod one purſuit for an- 


* other, if I have never ſtopped at the invitations 

of fortune, not forgot thy authority in the bow- 

« ers of pleaſure, inform me now whither chance 

% has conducted me.” 

„ Thou art now,” replicd the ſmiling Power, 

* in the preſence of JusTicx, and of * 
« ww 
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hom the father of gods and men has ſent down 
<« to regiſter the demands and pretenſions of man- 
« kind, that the world may at leaſt be reduced 
to order, and that none may complain hereafter 
„ of being doomed to taſks for which they are 
on — of 41 faculties for which 
* they cannot find employment, or virtues that 
* languiſh unobſerved for want of opportunities 
to exert them, of being encumbered with ſuper- 
« fluities which * ge willingly refign, or of 
„ waſting away in defires which eught to be ſatis- 
«© fied Jus ricx is now to examine every man's 
«© wiſhes, and Txur is to record them; let us 


approach, and obſerve the progreſs of this great 


% tranſaQion.” 
She then moved forward, and TxuTH, who 
knew her among the moſt faithful of her followers, 
beckoned her to advance, till we were placed near 
the ſeat of Jus ricx. The firſt who required the 
aſſiſtance of the office, came forward with a flow 
pace, and tumour of dignity, and ſhaking a 
weighty purſe in his hand, demanded to be re- 
iſtered by TRUTH, as the M&cExnas of the pre- 
ent age, the chief encourager of lit merit, to 
whom men of learning and wit might apply in 
any cxigence or diſtreſs with certainty of ſuccour. 


Jus ric very mildly enquired, whether he had 
calculated the expence of ſuch a declaration? 


whether he had been informed what number of 
petitioners would ſwarm about him ? whether he 
could diſtinguiſh idleneſs and negligence from ca- 
lamity, oftentation from knowledge, or vivacit 
from wit? To theſe queſtions he ſeemed not well 
2 with a reply, but repeated his deſire to 
recorded as a patron. Jus ric then offered 
to 
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to regiſter his on theſe conditions, that he 
ſhould never ſuffer himſelf to be flattered ; that 
he ſhould never delay an audience when he had 
nothing to do; and that he ſhould never encou- 
rage followers without intending to reward them. 
Theſe terms were too hard to be accepted; for 
what, ſaid he, is the end of patronage, but the 
pleaſure of reading dedications, holding multitudes 
in ſuſpenſe, and enjoying their hopes, their fears, 


d and their anxiety, flattering them to aſſiduity, and, 


at laſt, diſmiſſing them for impatience ? Jus ric 
heard his confeſſion, and his name to be 
poſted upon the gate among cheats, and robbers, 
and publick nuiſances, which all were by that no- 
tice warned to avoid. 

Another required to be made known as the 
diſcoverer of a new art of education, by which 
languages and ſciences might be taught to all 
capacities, and all inclinations, without fear of 
puniſhment, pain of confinement, loſs of any part 
of the gay mien of ignorance, or any obſtruction 
of du neceſſary progreſs in dreſs, dancing, or 
cards. 

Jus ricx and TRUTH did not trouble nel wr 
adept with many enquiries ; but finding his addreſs 
awkward, and his beech barbarovs, ordered him 
to be regiſtered as a tall fellow who wanted em- 
223 and might ſerve in any poſt where the 

——_— of reading and writing was not re- 

aired. 
8 A man of a very great and philoſophick aſpect, 
required notice to be given of his invention to ſet 
out, a certain day, on a ſubmarine voyage, and 
of his willingneſs to take in paſſengers for no more 
than double the price at which they might fail 
above 
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above water. His defire was granted, and he 
retired to a convenient ſtand, in expectation of 
filling his ſhip, and growing rich in a ſhort time 
by the ſecrecy, ſafety, expedition of the 
. deſired to advertiſe the curious, that 
he had, for the advancement of true knowl 
contrived an optical inſtrument, by which thoſe 
who laid out their induſtry on memorials of the 
changes of 'the wind, might obſerve the direQion 
of 4 weathercocks on the hither ſide of the lunar 
world. 

Another wiſhed to be known as the author of 
an invention, by which cities or kingdoms might 
be made warm in winter by a fingle fire, a kettles 
and pipe. Another had a vehicle by which a man 
might bid defiance to floods, and continue floatin 
in an inundation, without any inconvenience, ti 
the water ſhould ſubſide. ee conſidered 
theſe projets as of no importance but to their 
authors, and therefore ſcarcely condeſcended to ex- 
amine them; but TrRuTH refuſed to admit them 
into the regiſter. 

Twenty different pretenders came in one hour to 
give notice of an univerſal medicine, by which all 

iſeaſes might be cured or prevented, and life pro- 
trated beyond the age of NesTOR. But JusTicE 
informed them, that one univerſal medicine was 
ſufficient, and ſhe would delay the notification till 
ſhe ſaw who could longeſt preſerve his own life. 

A thouſand other claims and offers were exhi- 
bited and examined. I remarked, among this 
mighty multitude, that, of intellectual advantages, 
many had great exuberance, and few confeſſed any 
want ; of every art there were a hundred 3 

r 
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for a ſingle pupil; but of other attainments, ſuch 
as riches, honours, and preferments, I found none 
that had too much, but thouſands and ten thou- 
ſands that thought themſelves intitled to a larger 
dividend. 

It often happened, that old miſers, and women, 
married at the cloſe of life, advertiſed their want 
of children ; nor was it uncommon for thoſe who 
had a numerous offspring, to give notice of a ſon 
or danghter to be ſpared ; but though appearances 
— well on both fides, the bargain ſeldom 
ſucceeded ; for they ſoon loſt their inclination to 
adopted children, and proclaimed their intentions 
to 
thouſand propoſals were immediately made, among 
which they hefitated till death precluded the de- 
cihon. 

As I ſtood looking on this ſcene of confuſion, 
TxuTH condeſcended to aſk me, what was my 
buſineſs at her office? I was ftruck with the un- 


expected queſtion, and awaked by my efforts to 


anſwers it. 
IT - 
| (up) 
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